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Comparative Studies in 


Economical Pork Production 


By Dr. G. R. DANNLEY 


Tue success or failure of hog raisers depends upon their skill in 
keeping their hogs up to a high plane of health. 


It is a well-established fact that the control of parasites (worms) 
and the proper feeding or nutrition are the two main factors upon 
which successful swine production depends. 


Worm infestation is no doubt the most serious menace to profit- 
able pork production. According to statistics arrived at by careful 
experimentation and observation, 75 per cent of all swine are infested 
with round worms. 


It is also a well-established fact that animals fed on rations defi- 
cient in minerals do not develop normally, are under-nourished, 
unthrifty and naturally unprofitable. 


This article is a report on a series of carefully conducted experi- 
ments to determine the amount of loss caused by feeding growing 
pigs and fattening hogs a ration well supplied with all the nutrients, 
and most of the essential minerals, but deficient in Vermifuges and 
Appetizers. 


Experiment I 


The purpose of this experiment was to determine the comparative value of simple 
minerals and Dr. Hess Hog Special when added to a standard hog ration. 


Two choice lots of five pigs each were used. They were equally divided as to size 
and individuality. Both lots were fed all the corn they would eat and both lots 
were given a slop composed of eight parts wheat middlings, one part tankage and 
one part oil meal. There was no difference in the feed and care of these two lots of 
pigs except that Lot 1 received the Hog Special and Lot 2 the same amount of the 
simple minerals, calcium carbonate and calcium phosphate. The experiment was 
conducted in a dry yard and continued 123 days. 


The result of this experiment is presented in tabular form as follows: 


Lot 1. Fed Lot 2. Fed 

Hog Special Minerals 
Weight of pigs at beginning 152 Ibs. 155 Ibs. 
Weight of pigs at finish 1000 “ 830 “ 
Gain in 123 days : 848 “ Gfo* 
The average daily gain per pig 2.4“ ee a 
Feed required for 100-Ibs. gain 3534 “ 406 “ 
Feed cost per 100-Ibs. gain . $5 .964 $6.91 


An analysis of the above table shows the dollars and cents value of Dr. Hess 
Hog Special in growing and fattening hogs. The total gain was not only 25.6% 
greater in the case where Hog Special was fed, but it cost 13.6% less to make it. 
While the market value per hundredweight was not determined, it is safe to assume 
that the heavier pigs with their better finish, would have had the advantage in 
price at the stock-yards. 


Rapidity and cost of gain in weight are two of the greatest economic factors in 
pork production. Both are dependent upon health and the ability of the animals 
to eat, digest and assimilate relatively large amounts of feed. In this experiment, 
Lot 1, or the hogs which received Dr. Hess Hog Special were in a better condi- 
tion and on a higher level of health throughout the experiment because it reduced 
. the infestation of round worms and other internal parasites which would have 
checked their development and prevented as rapid or as economical gains. 


Further explanation of the greater and cheaper gains made by Lot 1 is that the Hog 
Special contains along with minerals, appetizers and alteratives, and an adequate 
amount of iodine, an element whose value in the animal economy in conjunction 
with these other elements is only just beginning to be appreciated. According to 
authorities on the subject, the function of these combined elements is to increase 
metabolism, which in turn increases the rate of gains in weight. The increased 
metabolism naturally builds up the resistance against disease germs and assists in 
eliminating toxins from the animal’s system. 


The results of this experiment are in keeping with those obtained at the Iowa 
Experiment Station. In the Iowa trials, the pigs receiving the iodine made a 9.9% 
greater daily gain, and required 11.3% less feed for 100 Ibs. of gain than the pigs 
not getting it. 


The iodine pigs in the Iowa trials also grew faster, as was determined by actual 
Standard measurements. In brief, the pigs in both the Iowa experiments and in * 
those herewith reported, receiving iodine, consumed less feed and made better 
use of it than did those not gettingsthis essential mineral element. This is a fact 
that becomes increasingly significant as our knowledge of this -:phase of nutrition 


increases. 


The results were so striking that it was deemed best to check them by repeating 
the experiment. In the second experiment, the same number and character of pigs 
were used, the same ration of corn supplemented by wheat middlings, oil meal and 
tankage was fed. One lot received the Hog Special and the other lot simple minerals 
as in the previous trial. 


Experiment II 


The results of this experiment are given in the following tabular form: 


Lot 1. Fed Lot 2. Fed 

Hog Special Minerals 
Weight of pigs at beginning 168 Ibs. 170 Ibs. 
Weight of pigs at finish 1015 “ 835 “ 
Gain in 120 days : ; 847 “ 665 “ 
Average daily gain per pig . i“ 3:34 “ 
Feed required for 100-lbs. gain cy 388 ‘“ 
Feed cost per 100-Ibs. gain . $5.78 $7.014 


An analysis of this table again shows that the hogs fed Dr. Hess Hog Special 
made a daily gain 27% greater than the hogs receiving only simple minerals. And 
what is far more significant, the Hog Special hogs made a hundred pounds of gain 
for $5.78 as against $7.015, or 17.6% less than the lot that did not get the Hog 
Special. The cost of the Hog Special is a small item, yet it will be readily seen that 
its use in the hog ration may. be the determining factor a profit or a loss 
in a year’s operation. 

As the results of these two Research Farm experiments, which are representative 
of many others, agree so closely, and are so strictly in accord with similar studies 
made at the Iowa Experiment Station and elsewhere, they may be accepted as 
quite conclusive. They clearly show the need of something to keep pigs 
in a healthy condition so their feed can be utilized to a fuller extent than is 
possible with ordinary rations, with their usual deficiencies. They also show that 
simple minerals if combined with appetizers, vermifuges, and essential iodine, 
meet these requirements in a most satisfactory and economical way. 


Experiment UI 


The special purpose of this experiment was to test the comparative efficiency of 
Dr. Hess Hog Special vs. simple minerals supplemented by worm capsules for con- 
trolling round worms and other internal parasites which interfere with thrift. 
rapidity and cost of gain in growing and fattening hogs. : 

In this experiment, 12 pigs weighing an average of 34 Ibs. each, were equally 
divided as to litter mates, sex, individuality and weight. All of these pigs were 
undersize for their age, unthrifty —and microscopic examination of the feces showed 
that they were infested with round worms. 


The test was completed in 132 days. The standard ration used in the two pre- 
ceding trials described on this page was fed in dry lots. Lot 1 was fed Dr. Hess 
Hog Special, containing simple minerals, vermifuges and appetizers, including 
iodine, as in the other experiments. 

Lot 2 was fed simple minerals as in trials 1 and 2, and in addition, were given 
worm capsules containing 24 grains of Santonin, 24 grains of Calomel, and 5 grains 
of Sodium Bicarbonate. The capsules were given at the beginning of the experiment. 


The results of this experiment expressed in tabular form were as follows: 


Lot 1. Fed 4 

Hog Special Fed Minerals 
Weight of pigs at beginning ‘ = ‘ ° - 201 Ibs. 203 Ibs. 
Weight of pigs at finish : ‘ ‘ . a ae i252 “ 1024 “ 
Gain in 132 days . ‘ ; = 5 ‘ ; ‘ 08% - °° 818 “ 
Average daily gain per pig . es las LP la 
Feed required for 100-lbs. gain 300 “ 352°“ 
Feed cost per 100-lbs. gain . $5.34 $6.30 


It will be noted that in this experiment, the Hog Special lot gained 193 Ibs., 
234% more than the Capsule-Simple Mineral lot. It will also be noted that the 
gain made by the Hog Special lot cost 15.2% less than it did in the case of the 
Capsule-Mineral lot—and the Hog Special pigs required only 300 pounds of feed 
per 100-lbs. gain, while 352 Ibs., or 17.3% more feed was used in making 100 Ibs. 
of gain in the Capsule-Mineral pigs. - 


The results of these experiments have also proved that Dr. Hess Hog Special is 
more efficient in combating profit-consuming parasites than capsules, which are 
more expensive, and are more difficult to administer. 


It is most significant that in all three of these trials, the results with the H 
Special pigs check so closely. This is clearly shown in the following summarized 
table: 

Hog Special Pigs Mineral oa 


Average of Average o 
3 Trials 3 Trials 
Average daily gain per pig . pa ee 1.36 Ibs. 1.08 Ibs. 
Feed required for 100-lbs. gain 326.4 “ 382 “ 
Feed cost per 100-Ibs. gain . = $5.694 $6.74 
The experiments reported in this article are most convincing in showing. the 
value of hog ration supplements that contain a mixture of vermifuges, minerals, 
including iodine, and appetizers. A product of this kind tends to increase meta- 


bolism and promote rapid and economical gains, as well as to combat round worms 
the greatest of all pests in pork production. 


These results are so consistent that it might be said they mark the beginning of 
a new era ig th: care and feeding of hogs. 
DR. G. R. DANNLEY, Resident Veterinarian 
DR. HESS RESEARCH FARM, Ashland, Ohio 
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6“ ALLACES’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 

W stead Merge.’’ This was the big item 

of news in the daily papers of Iowa 

on September 23. Many Iowa farmers have 

written in to say that it was the biggest news 
in years for Iowa agriculture. 

This issue, the first published as a consoli- 
dated paper, will go to over 250,000 farmers, 
mostly in Iowa. This means that today rural 
mail carriers are delivering a copy of this pa- 


Greater Service to Agriculture 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead Join to Serve 250,000 Farm Families 


power for the advancement of the state and 
its great industry of agriculture. Both Mr. 
Pierce and Mr. Wallace and the people of Iowa 
are to be congratulated on the move just 
made.”’ 

Representative of press discussion generally 
were the comments of the Grundy Center Reg- 
ister and the Grand Junction Globe. The Grun- 
dy county paper said: 

“*The merging of the two big farm papers at 
Des Moines gives to Iowa, certainly, 





per to every farm home in Iowa, with 
the exception of a few scattered 
thousands. 

No state farm paper reaches as 
many farm homes in its own state as 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. Both old papers stood high 
in the state farm paper field. The 
merger puts the new paper in an 
outstanding position. 

The consolidation’ was brought 
about by the purchase of the Home- 
stead Company by the Wallace Pub- 
lishing Company. The offices of the 
consolidated paper are now in the 
Homestead Building, at Nineteenth 
and Grand avenue, Des Moines. 

The Homestead was the older of 
the two. First published in Racine, Wisconsin, 
in 1855, it was moved to Dubuque, then to Iowa 
City and finally to Des Moines. James M. 
Pierce became associated with it in 1885, and 
continued as publisher until his death. His son, 
Dante M. Pierce, sueceeded him. 

Wallaces’ Farmer had its origin in a farm 
paper that was started at lowa City in 1874. 
It was moved to Cedar Rapids, then te Ames, 
and finally to Des Moines. It was in 1895 that 
the paper was established as Wallaces’ Farm 
and Dairy, by Henry Wallaee and his sons, 
Henry C., later secretary of agriculture, and 
John P., now general manager of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


Paper Sold to Its Natural Customers 


The merger of the two papers came thru the 
decision of Dante M. Pierce to dispose of his 
interests in the Iowa farm paper field and to 
confine his efforts to the publication of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer. He pre- 
ferred to sell to his natural customers, the Wal- 
laces. The Wallace Publishing Company, un- 
der the business and editorial management of 
John P. Wallace, the only survivor of the three 
founders, and Henry A. Wallace, his nephew, 
decided to buy. Associated with these two are 
James W. Wallace, a brother of the editor, and 
Ross Wallace, son of the general manager. 

Public opinion in Iowa has been quick to 
recognize the value of the merger. The Atlantic 
News-Telegraph’s comment was typical of 
many that have been received. The editor said: 

‘*We would say that the merging of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and the Iowa Homestead by 
John P. Wallace and Dante M. Pierce is a 
most desirable proposition all around. Two 
great farm paper publishers, the late James 
M. Pierce and the late Henry Wallace, in- 
fused their personalities and their ideals 
into these two publications. Both have 
served the people of Iowa well for two gen- 
erations. Mr. Wallace and Mr. Pierce, the 
present publishers, have earried on faith- 
fully with the bes: interests of Iowa and 
her people at heart. The combination is a 





a publication that places it out in 
front of the country’s farm publica- 
tions. Front rank position in farm 
publications belongs to Iowa because 
in agricultural products our state 
leads them all.’’ The Grand Junction 
Globe said: ‘‘Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead will be a better pa- 
per than it was before the consolida- 
tion, and the farmers will be saved 
the cost of subscribing for two pub- 
lications.’’ 

Characteristic of another type of 
comment was the statement of the 
Webster City Freeman-Journal: 
*‘The best thing that has happened 
in Iowa for some time is the consoli- 
dation of Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa Home- 
stead under the management of the Wallaces’ 
who have the real interests of the state at heart 
and who know how to run a farm paper.’’ 

Under the heading, ‘‘Uncle Henry Carries 





On,’’ the Indianola Record said: ‘‘'The Record ° 


congratulates the Wallaces upon becoming the 
dominant foree in agricultural journalism in 
the Iowa field. It is indeed a fitting tribute to 
the memory of Uncle Henry Wallace that his 
children and grandchildren, carrying on under 
his motto of ‘Good Farming—Clear Thinking— 
Right Living,’ should achieve such a position.”’ 
The Sioux City Tribune comments: ‘‘The 
staff of Wallaces’ Farmer ineludes sons and 
grandsons of the founder of that publication. 
Those of the younger generations have shown 
marked ability in carrying on the work of the 
founder, both as to business phases and fight- 
ing for economic justice for agriculture. It is 
a foregone conclusion that they will make 
good use of their enlarged opportunities. ’’ 
Harvey Ingham, in the Des Moines Trib- 
une-Capital, said: ‘‘It will be hard to over- 
estimate the importance of the consolidation 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and the lowa Home- 
stead. It gives to Iowa a single weekly farm 
newspaper, and this has been the tendency 
everywhere for 
the same rea- 
sons that have 









































among newspapers of all varieties. What will 
be most regretted will be the removal of Dante 
Pierce to Wisconsin, where he owns and pub- 
lishes the farm newspaper of that state, at 
Racine. .... 

‘*The Wallaces have built up a notable fam- 
ily name, and they come to the big undertaking 
before them amply equipped to handle it. They 
will take over the Homestead plant in its en- 
tirety, and will operate the newspaper from 
that plant. 

‘*What this consolidation means is that the 
state of lowa is going to have one of the great 
weekly farm newspapers of the United States; 
Iowa being the very heart of the corn belt, 
perhaps the greatest farm newspaper of the 
United States.”’... 


Personnel of the Editorial Staff 


Henry A. Wallace will be editor of Wallaces’ 

Farmer and Iowa Homestead. John Thompson, 

’ former editor of the Homestead, will be associ- 
ate editor. Donald R. Murphv will be managing 
editor. Eleanor Baur will edit the Homemaking 
Department and Four-H Club girls’ pages. 
W. E. Drips will continue as Service Bu- 
reau editor, and Jay Whitson as assistant ed- 
itor. Guy Bush is being added to the staff as 
assistant editor. 

The Master Farmer movement, begun in 
Iowa by Wallaces’ Farmer three years ago, 
will be carried on by the new publication. So 
will the Farm Community Concest. The Farm- 
stead Contest, inaugurated by the lowa Home- 
stead, will be carried out as originally planned. 
Kenneth W. Cash, who has been working on 
this contest, is checking up on the contest- 
ants now. 

As to the future policy of the paper and its 
relations with subseribers, John P. Wallace, 
general manager of the new publication, says: 
‘‘We all promise to do our very best to get out 
a paper that will be helpful and one that you 
will like. There will be no change in the policies 
or principles for which Wallaces’ Farmer has 
stood. It is a big task that we have undertaken, 

but with the cooperation 
of our readers, we are 
confident of success. 
Their friendliness and 
interest in the new pub- 
lication will be 
a real encourage- 
ment to us. We 
feel we will 
have it to 
the limit.’’ 
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A WORD PERSONAL 

N THIS, the first issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 

and Towa Homestead, T want to emphasize 
to our readers that the primary purpose of the 
consolidation of the two papers was our desire 
to render greater service to agriculture. Hav- 
ing the only weekly farm paper in Iowa, the 
greatest agricultural state in the Union, will 
enable us to promote the interests of the farm 
much more effectively than we would otherwise 
be able to do. The larger cireulation will re- 
cuee overhead expense and publication cost and 
brine increased revenue from our advertising 
columns. It will give us more funds with which 
to build, and our readers will share with us 
in the benefit of the savings that will be made 
thru the inereased service they will receive. 
The new publication will be published from 
the Homestead plant at Nineteenth and Grand 
avenue, to which we moved October 21. 

Some of our readers who are subscribers 
to both the old papers may have been wonder- 
ing what will be done about it. The answer 
is simple. Where there is duplication of sub- 
scriptions, the subseriber’s time will be marked 
up for as many years as he has paid ahead for 
the two publications, For example, if his sub- 
scription is paid three years ahead for Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and five years ahead for the 
lowa Homestead, he will be entitled to an eight- 
year subscription to the new publication. The 
two lists are now consolidated, and the figures 
accompanying your address on the cover of 
this copy will show the year to which your sub- 
scription is paid. There may be some errors, of 
course. If so, let us know, and they will be eor- 
rected. 

We feel that a great trust has been committed 
to us, and we will do our best to measure up to 
all the obligations that it implies. We think 
perhaps as clear a statement as was ever made 
by an editor as to the purposes and ambitions 
of a publication, was that made by Henry Wal- 


partner, his wife, and the boys and girls on the 
farm, is a challenge that appeals to us. We be- 
lieve that agriculture should offer as great re- 
ward as any industry. There is and should be 
a type of farm citizenship in our state and the 
states adjoining that should be an example for 
the world to follow. We like the initiative and 
ambition of the farm boys and girls. We believe 
we have the finest group of young folks on the 
farm that we have ever had, and we wish to 
work not only with the older folks but with 
these boys and girls on the farm, in a way that 
will give them the most constructive service. 
We know that we will have happiness in work- 
ing with a greater number of farm folks. and 
consider that the opportunity has beeri opened 
up to us in a very unusual way. 


JOHN P. WALLACE. 





ARE THE WEEDS WINNING? 

RE we getting any place in our fight against 
weeds? Anyone who drives corn belt coun- 
try roads must doubt it. Under the Iowa law, 
the responsibility for weed control and eradica- 
tion is put on township trustees. The last legis- 
lative session improved the law slightly by pro- 
viding that one trustee should be designated to 

take charge of carrying out the law. 

This is an improvement, since it centers re- 
sponsibility. Yet the odds are that the trustee 
selected will not be much of a weed expert; he 
could be, no doubt, if he took time to check up 
on methods of weed control; however. he has 
his own farm to run and ean hardly afford to 
take the time to find out how to do the job 
most efficiently. 

Then, too, the present plan of control is to 
have somebody go out and make other farmers 
fight their weeds. Usually, the trustee has plen- 
ty of weeds on his own place, just like every- 
body else. And when you have Canadian this- 
tle or quack grass or cockleburs on your farm 
(even tho you are fighting them hard). it’s a 
little hard to be severe on farmers who are hav- 
ing the same difficulties as you are. 

What is needed is less talk about compulsion 
and more about cooperative community effort. 
Everybody wants to get rid of weeds; not ev- 


letters and diaries of the boys of the Grand™iency S 
Army of the sixties. Laborin 

Max M. Harlan, of Van Buren county, Towaehey in 
who has made a collection of letters dealingghave lee 
with the Civil war, sends us a copy of a lettes pgricult 
written by a young fellow from Towa in thgent. S 
campaign preceding the attack on Vicksburg pntelligr 
To his father and mother, this young soldieqmpoint, 
wrote from Napoleon, Arkansas, January 17 Hear, 
1863 : lish ex 

“‘The battle was fought on the Sabbath, ani satisf 
on Monday I took a walk out over the battleggthe not 
field. The first man T saw killed lay by a cangping. 
non, shot thru the head; the next had his heaigy Atte: 
torn off and one leg off. For one mile alonggwhy th 
the rifle pit I saw men torn to pieces in evergtariff | 
way that could be thought of. I saw one withggeradua 
both feet in his shoes eut off by a shell. of how 

‘‘T have been sick for some time, but the capggto mal 
tain says I am homesick. I am, a little. It iggNary-] 
enough to make anyone homesick, for it is q™Britis! 
miserable, hard life. I have lain out in corgof the 
fields night after night, and it pouring dowsgthat tl 
rain. Enough to kill anyone, but I stand iqgeducat 
better than I expected I would at first. But Ijthat h 
would not advise any one of my relatives to gv 
into the service. Tell Johnson if he is drafted 












OC 





to give his pacing mare (this refers to the fad th 
that substitutes could be hired) and stay athe m 
home. imes 









**T intend to try and stem it thru if I car 
and if I die or get killed, my prayers are thé 


0 put 
be of 

















T may see you all in heaven. Sometimes I think Gec 
T never shall get home again. . . . I expetiment, 
we will go back down to Vicksburg again fromfforme 
here, and if we do, there will be a big battleffagain 
. . . We have now got orders to go aboardhad ¢ 
the boat, so I must close this time, as I must gogmilk 
Answer this as soon as you possibly can.’’ consu 
Did he get home again after all? Mr. Harlatfbear 
forgot to tell us. We hope he did. Yet whaifto do 
an army there was that wrote or thought th 
same prophecy, and left their bodies in aliel AS 
soil to show they had prophesied aright! 
The Grand Army knew what war meaDsiy; <. 
So does the American Legion. Will our som... 
and grandsons take their word for it, or will... , 
they be as stupid as their forebears and havélic,.;, 


to find out for themselves that misery andp,; 
Enc! 


Het: 


death ride behind the war flags? 
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Odds and Ends 
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\RTINGTON HALL, Devon, England— 
Ashby, of the leading agricultural college 
Wales, is good to listen to, because he speaks 
. mind freely. He says he can’t understand 
is the United States government should want 
aowd farmers off of poor land into the cities 
nj at the same time build a Boulder dam to 
ke more new farms. He says it is high time 
iat the governments of the world should begin 
realize that economic forces can be controlled. 
Me laboring men have long believed in deter- 
ined government effort to control economic 
wees for the benefit of the people. 

Then he advanced the idea which Dr. H. C. 
avior and I have put forward for several 
Bears, that ‘‘the full economie equivalent of 
’ @ i. trust or corporate form of organization 
“aig ust be worked out for agriculture.’’ He 
nought that the tariff was practically useless 
san aid to agriculture because in countries 
shere tariffs might raise agricultural prices, 
ie working people and industrialists will not 
dlerate an effective tariff on food. 
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URG 
for ill) OCTOR TAYLOR told the story of farmers 
ow getting only 10 per cent of the national 

income in the United States, when they should 
nut the, getting 16 per cent to be relatively as well 
Worldlltt as before the war. He said agriculture was 
om thane of the few industries where increased effi- 
Grandeiency seems to damage the industry as a whole. 
laboring men and corporations benefit when 
lowafthey increase their efficiency because they 
ealingghave learned how to limit their competition. In 
lettemmericulture the competition is blind and ignor- 
in thant. Some way must be found to reduce un- 
sburggntelligent competition among farmers. At this 
oldie™gpoint, the Britishers broke into a chorus of 
ry 11f‘Hear, hear, hear, hear!’’ This typical Eng- 
lish expression, which is something between 
1, ane satisfied grunt and an ‘‘Amen,”’ seems to be 
he normal British substitute for hand clap- 


















atth 
1 canmeping. 








head After Taylor finished, I gave a little talk on 
alonggwhy the United States farmers were such strong 
everymariff people in the past and why they might 
witimeradually change in the future. I told the story 
of how the farmers had failed in their efforts 
-capagto make the tariff effective thru the old Me- 
It m™Nary-Haugen bill. This was all new to the 
is @mBritishers, wha had a complete misconception 
cormmot the MeNary-Haugen bill. I then pointed out 
lowmmthat the MeNary-Haugen bill had been the best 
i] i™education in tariff iniquities for our farmers 
sat that had yet been discovered. 

0 a 
ted [EocToR JUTILLA, from Finland, said that 
fad they had a farm politieal party which was 
he most powerful party in the country. Often- 
imes they have their own cabinet, and are able 
ca@ito put thru any measures which they think will 
thaifbe of general benefit. 





















va 











Link George Dallas, the Labor member of parlia- 
veiment, told of a food council which had been 
rom@formed in England to protect the British public 
teMagainst high food prices. Recently, the council 


ar@@had come out in the press with a statement that 
0, 


milk prices were too high. When organized, 
consuming forees of this sort are brought to 
lau bear on the market, what are the farmers going 


ha/™ito do about it? 
the 


7 ASHBY came into the discussion again with 
of, a word of warning to the United States. 
- i seems that, beginning about 1850, England 
a/cnt enormous quantities of capital out into 
fhe world for investment, just as the United 
States has been doing for the past ten years. 
ut now goods are finally flowing back to 
Eneland in inereasing quantities and causing 
neinployment. The British loans to Argen- 



















na 






tina are bringing back so much beef that half 
the British meat consumption is from that coun- 
try. Ashby gave it as his opinion that England 
would be better off if the Argentine debts to 
Britain were canceled. 

He said that food supply the world over 
would probably increase faster than population 
for ten or twenty years. Farmers, in his opin- 
ion, have not been getting a square deal in any 
of the industrial nations. Of course, industry 
is necessary to civilization. It is time for farm- 
ers the world over to rise up and ‘‘demand.’’ 
not merely ‘‘plead’’ for justice. Perhaps some 
kind of international cortrol of prices can be 
worked out. In England, the efficiency of the 
average farmer is now about 37 per cent more 
than in 1871, according to Ashby, whereas the 
average factory worker in England is about 
10 per cent less efficient. But this increase in 
efficiency seems to have brought harm rather 
than good to the great bulk of British farmers. 
Ashby complained that the English farmers 
educated more than their share of young folks, 
only to lose them to the cities when they reached 
productive age. He thought this thing alone 
was sufficient to justify the present British 
policy of having no taxes on farm land. 





][D®. O. E. BAKER, of our own Department 

of Agriculture, gave an exceedingly inter- 
esting paper on population trends in relation 
to our future agriculture. He thinks those who 





WITH THE EDITOR ABROAD 


‘‘Odds and Ends’’ has for years been the 
personal column of the editor, Henry A. 
Wallace. For the last two months he has 
been overseas, attending an international 
conference of agricultural, economists in 
England, and investigating conditions in 
the European corn belt in the valley of the 
Danube. His letters telling -bout the trip 
will appear every week in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead. ‘‘Odds and Ends’’ 
on this page continues to tell of the meet- 
ing of agricultural economists in England. 











have been depending on the increase in popula- 
tion as the eventual sure cure for the farm 
problem may have a sad disillusionment com- 
ing. It has been assumed that population m 
the United States would steadily increase to 
180,000,000 or even 200,000,000. Baker thinks 
our birthrate is falling off so fast that it is 
more likely stability will be reached around 
145,000,000 or 150,000,000. In 1928, slightly 
less than 20 children were born per 1,000, as 
compared with 25 in 1921. About one-third 
million fewer children are entering the first 
gerade now in the United States than was the 
case ten years ago. In England and the coun- 
tries of western Europe, the situation is more 
pronouneed, and a stationary population is to 
be expected in about twenty-five years. In fact, 
it would not be surprising to see an actual de- 
cline in the population of many countries twen- 
ty-five or thirty years hence. 

On the production side, Baker pointed out 
how much more efficient our dairy cows and 
pigs are now than they used to be, and how 
tractors had taken the place of 5,000,000 horses. 
Then he toid how the diet of our people had 
changed, how the consumption of sugar, dairy 
products and vegetables had gone up by leaps 
and bounds, while there had been a great de- 
cline in consumption of corn meal, beef and 
mutton. His conclusion, in brief, was that the 
productive power of the farmers was far great- 
er than the consumptive power of the people, 
and that the agricultural problem was likely to 
be with us for a good many years. 

John Orr, of Manchester, seemed to think 
Baker was too pessimistic. So far as England 
was concerned, he had found that about half 





the farmers were in good shape. Of course, 
about one-fourth the farmers were not much 
good and were ready to be shaken out. George 
Dallas, the Labor member of parliament, got 


- up to say that agriculture in° England would 


rapidly get better if the United States would 
buy British exports of manufactured goods. 
HENRY A. WALLACE. °¢ 
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IF YOU’RE FEEDING CALVES 


NE trouble with these experiment stations 

is that they keep upsetting our notions 
about the best way to do things. It’s disturbing 
to our peace of mind, even tho it may help us 
make more money. Take, for instance, the way 
the Illinois station has been checking up on 
when to feed protein supplement to calves, Most 
cattle feeders would say that it paid best to feed 
a supplement such as linseed oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal in small amounts early in the feed- 
ing period, and then to increase the rate until 
the calves were getting a fairly heavy feeding 
at the close. 

That agrees with most experience, doesn’t it? 
Well, it doesn’t agree with the carefully checked 
experiments at the Illinois station. 

The first lot of calves didn’t get any protein 
supplement during the feeding period ; the sec- 
ond lot got a heavy supplementary feed all the 
way. But look what happened. During the first 
half of the 315-day feeding period, the second 
lot gained almost twice as fast as the first lot; 
during the second half, the gains of each lot 
were almost the same. As to the cost of gain, the 
check lot, in the first half of the feeding period, 
took 38 per cent more grain to make a pound of 
gain than the second lot; in the second half, the 
difference was slight. According to this, young 
stuff needs the protein supplement worst dur- 
ing the early feeding stages. 

Of course, this experiment isn’t final. Other 
stations will repeat it; the Illinois station will 
cheek its own results. But even as it stands, it 
does give cattle feeders something to think 
about. 








BUILDING A BETTER PAPER 


HE printing of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 

Homestead on our new press will begin 
early in February. This will bring to our read- 
ers a much better looking paper than either 
of the consolidated papers had ever been able 
to put out alone. Until that time, we shall have 
to ask our readers to be patient. Moving press- 
es, getting the mechanical equipment of the 
two plants together, and the other details of 
consolidation will make printing the paper a 
difficult job for the first few months. 

On the editorial side, it is going to be pos- 
sible to cover our field much more thoroly. 
Some member of the editorial staff, for in- 
stance, is going to be able to get into each coun- 
ty in Iowa several times a year. We will have 
more correspondence from different parts of 
our field. Readers will find in the paper, in 
the future, more about the problems of their 
own district, as well as more about farming in 
general in Iowa and the corn belt. 





FOR FREE DISCUSSION 


WE HAVE always considered that farm 

folks had a right to be heard on farm poli- 
cies, regardless of whether they agreed with 
our opinions. ‘‘The Voice of the Farm,’’ which 
appears this week on page 16, will be a regular 
weekly department in which will be printed the 
views of subscribers. In writing us, make your 
letter just as short as you can and still convey 
your message. What you think about different 
phases of farming and about different publie 
questions is just as interesting to us and to our 
readers as what we think. Honest expression of 
opinion is always worth while. ‘‘The Voice of 
the Farm’’ gives you an opportunity to expre 3 
your views. 
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Are Oats a Better Feed than We Think? 


Here Is a Farmer Who Claims That Most Feeders Underestimate Their Value 


: FEW days ago, I was talking with a man 
A who said the only thing oats were good 

for was to feed to horses, and as the 
market for them in that field was rapidly de- 
clining, they would soon be of little value. To 
my mind, the situation is just the opposite. 
Now that farmers are getting out of the notion 
that oats are horse feed and nothing more, they 
are beginning to realize on them. 

Oats are a natural nurse crop for all kinds of 
legumes, and if permitted to stand in the field 
they make good grazing for the first part of the 
summer, after which the new legume seeding 
should be coming along to do its 
share until the fall rains set in. 

If bound and stored, oats can 
either be threshed or fed in the sheaf. 
A farmer who’ has raised high-bred 
Guernsey cows for several vears, 
substituted sheaf oats for alfalfa in 
the ration for his cows that were 
milking, and said there was no 
marked falling off in production. 
He may, however, have been a little 
optimistic, but the incident serves to 
illustrate the remarkable results that 
may be obtained from milk cows by 
feeding them clean, bright sheaf oats. 

Oats are being ground and used 
more and more as one of the princi- 
pal ingredients in home-made _ ra- 
tions for growing pigs. Perhaps the 
nearest thing to milk for hogs is a 
mixture of ground grains properly 
soaked and fed in the liquid. 

Growing calves can best be started 
on a grain diet with oats. Young 
heifers that are being retained for 
milk stock can be kept in better condition if 
they are fed a few oats along with their aliow- 
ance of skim-milk. The same is true even after 
they have graduated from milk and have been 
turned out to pasture. The first six months of 
a ealf’s life is the period that determines much 
of his or her size and quality. If the young ani- 
mals are stunted in growth and not given am- 
ple materials for bone and flesh building, they 


By Otha D. Wearin 


will never completely recover in later years. A 
specific example may be had in a registered 
Ayrshire heifer raised on our farm and sold a 
year ago to Earl E. May for exhibition pur- 
poses. Practically thruout her life, after wean- 
ing, she was fed a ration of ground corn, alfalfa 
and sheaf oats. Her growth and gain were re- 
markable, and her condition, along with her 
quality, were such that she placed first in her 
class at the local county fair and duplicated the 
procedure at the Iowa State Fair in 1928. 





This first prize heifer got plenty of sheaf oats. 


One of the best rations for starting feed-yvard 
calves is oats. On our farm they are fed as long 
as the home supply lasts, and then as long as 
they can be bought locally. Out of a drove re- 
cently marketed, fourteen head of Angus steers 
made a gain of slightly over two pounds per 
day. During the latter part of the feeding 
period, they received simply shelled corn and 
had access to a sweet clover pasture planted 


with a nurse crop of oats. During the first nine 
ty days of the period, they were given on o 
average of 50 per cent oats, ranging from about 
90 per eent at the beginning down to zero at 
the end of the three months. 

Oats are not coming to the end of +! -‘~ yg. 
fulness or market value, but rather are 3 ..st en. 
tering upon a new era. Several times during the 
past three years oats have attained the unusuaj 
price on the Chicago grain market of 65 cents 
or above during the early spring months. There. 
fore, it is wise for the farmer who expects tg 
feed more than he produces to buy at threshing 
time when the local price usually 
amounts to 35 or 40 cents. 

Furthermore, the oats we are rais. 
ing now are different from those of 
a few years ago. There was a day 
when to plant oats meant simply to 
scoop them out of any bin that was 
handy, regardless of variety or con. 
dition, and take the consequences, 
But, up to date, the experiment sta. 
tion at Ames has presented the Iowa 
farmer who is interested in secur- 
ing maximum production from his 
oats with five or six tried varieties 
that have materially increased the 
possible yield. 

For example, there is Iowa 103, 
one of the earlier developments at 
Ames, which is not a particularly 
high yielding variety but is consist- 
ent, and at the time it appeared 
(1906), it seemed to meet the de. 
mand for an early white grained oat 
to replace the yellow Kherson that 
was usually discounted on the mar- 
ket because of its color. It outyielded local va- 
rieties 3.7 bushels per acre, and in the case of 
some individual varieties as much as 6.44 bush- 
els. Experiments indicated that it was slightly 
better adapted to southern Iowa than to the 
northern half. 

The need for a variety of oats that would 
stand up until harvest on rich soils and under 
adverse weather con- (Concluded on page 37) 


Their Communities Are Proud of Them 


Cooperatives That Have Planted and Planned to Make Their Grounds Beauty Spots 


S THE building in which your cooperative 
assO@iation does business an eyesore or a 
source of pride to the farm community? 

Some cooperatives, tho quite suecessful in busi- 
ness, have buildings and grounds that make 
farmers dodge them when they point out to vis- 
itors the show places of the community. Some 
are exhibited with a just pride. 

What makes the difference? A board of di- 
rectors that think about these points, an em- 
ploye or two that want to make the grounds 
look good, and a surprisingly small amount of 
money. This seems to be all it takes. Then why 
aren't more cooperatives fixing up their prop- 
erties? We present the question to the coopera- 
tive associations of the corn belt. 

A good many are doing good work in this 
field. Leading in it are the cooperative cream- 
eries. Our contest, based mainly on photographs 
and partly on aceount of work performed, 
showed this. On page 7 are pictures of some 
good-looking plants and grounds. 

The Monticello Cooperative Creamery Com- 
pany, of which L. D. Morey is butter-maker, 
gets first place. The photograph is a good one 
and shows the planting scheme as well as the 
whole group of buildings. This cooperative, 
besides the creamery, operates a store handling 
hardware and groceries, runs an egg business, 
and handles flour, feed and coal. 

Mr. Morey writes that some money was spent 
for shrubbery and trees just as soon as the 
building was put up. Most of them didn’t do 





COOPERATIVE PHOTO CONTEST 


Some weeks ago, we invited Iowa cooper- 
atives to send in photographs that showed 
how skillful planting could make the co- 
operative and its grounds not only a place 
of business but an attractive feature of the 
landscape. The Monticello creamery won; 
the Benson creamery took second; the 
creamery at Slater was third. Honorable 
mention went to the creameries at Kesley, 
Lost Island and Church. 

Readers will notice that the creameries 
made a clean sweep. Had we better run an- 
other contest limited to other cooperatives? 











well, for various reasons ; two silver birches and 
some bridal wreath survived. He adds: 

‘‘Last spring we were doing some cement 
work around the buildings and had a little ce- 
ment and sand left. The help thought they 
would put in a form for a flower bed and do 
the work if the board would buy the flowers. 
They told us to go ahead. It cost about $10 for 
the material for the flower bed and $8 for flow- 
ers to put in it. Now that we have got a start, 
our work has gone over so big that we have been 
asked to continue it. Some want us to put in a 
lily pond and use the water that goes to waste 
from the ice machine.’’ 

Second place goes to the Benson Cooperative 
Creamery Company, of Cedar Falls. J. F. Lo- 


renzen is manager. If the photograph had 
shown up the planting a little more clearly, this 
creamery would have had a good chance for 
first. From Mr. Lorenzen’s letter, it seems that 
the picture doesn’t do the planting full justice: 

‘‘On the west we have a nice double row of 
Norway spruce, about seventy-five trees in all. 
Around the weight room wall we have bridal 
wreath, and from beneath these we have a row 
of pansies. We have a barberry hedge around 
the drives in front and on the west; in the circle 
in front we have five ornamental trees, one blue 
spruce, one white spruce, one umbrella catalpa 
and two red leaf maples. Next to the walls on 
the south we have a beautiful clingimg Boston 
ivy. On the three trellises to the south you see 
maderia vines surrounded by flowers of all 
kinds, which bloom until frost; then the flowers 
of the indoor kind are taken inside for winter. 
We have flowers blooming all winter in our of- 
fice. Among.a few of the hardy flowers are 
hydrangea, bridal wreath, gaillardia, daisy, del- 
phinium, rambler rose, Canterbury bells, gold- 
en glow and peonies. The annuals consist of 
California poppies, asters, lady slippers, pan- 
sies, zinnias, phlox, four o’clocks, with sweet 
alyssum as a border.’’ 

This creamery won a prize in 1924 for being 
the best looking in Iowa. In spite of the amount 
of planting done, the total cost over the entire 
period has not exceeded $200. 


The Slater Creamery, C. Clark, manager. gets’ 


third. He writes: (Concluded on page 37) 
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ooperatives That Dress Up 




































































THE BENSON COOPERATIVE CREAM- Z LOST ISLAND CREAMERY NEAR 
ERY NEAR CEDAR FALLS, WINNER OF GRAETTINGER. 
SECOND PRIZE. 
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(3) A DANISH COOPERATIVE CREAMERY, IN THE 
HOMC DISTRICT OF A SAC COUNTY SUBSCRIBER. 
(4) THE COOPERATIVE CREAMERY AT CHURCH, 
IOWA. (5) KESLEY COOPERATIVE CREAMERY. 
(6) SLATER COOPERATIVE CREAM- 
ERY, WINNER OF THIRD PRIZE. 









































THE FIRST PRIZE WINNER, THE MONTICELLO COOP- 
ERATIVE CREAMERY. THE BUILDING AT THE LEFT IS 























THE STORE, A PART OF THE SAME COOPERATIVE. 
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Farm and Business Commend Merger 


Leaders See New Paper as Means of Furthering Interests of the Farm 


NE of the first telegrams of congratula- 
tion on the consolidation of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead came trom 

Frank O. Lowden. He followed his wire with a 
letter, in which he said: 

‘The aequisition of the 
lowa Homestead will greatly 
enlarge your opportunity to 
serve agriculture. As you 
know, I have been a reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer for 
many years, and I am sure 
that you will have not only a 
larger opportunity, but | am 
equally sure that you will 
avail yourself of it. For Wal- 
laces’ Farmer has not only 
given us the best thought upon the practical 
questions which concern the farm, but what | 
think even more important at the present time, 
it has been a consistent and courageous cham- 
pion of the rights of farmers. It has been a 
potent factor for good in the past, and its 
influence under the new arrangement should 
be greatly increased.”’ 





Frank O. Lowden 


Alexander Legge, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, writes: 

‘‘The publishers of Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Towa Homestead are to be congratulated for 
consolidating these two institutions, which 
should make them of greater value to the new 
publication’s readers, This is in keeping with 
the great agricultural cooperative movement in 
the United States, and I sincerely wish you 
success. I suppose that publishers of farm pub- 
liecations, like farmers’ marketing organizations, 
realize the necessity of working in bigger units 
to eliminate duplication and waste and thereby 
increase the efficiency of service. 

‘‘In the sale of farm products, consolidation 
of effort should work for producers just as it is 
working for you. Consolidation of farmers’ in- 
terests on a national seale is needed to avoid 
duplication of service in the marketing of prod- 
uets grown on the farm. Your publication 
should be able to do much toward impressing 
upon its rural readers the necessity of organ- 
ization, so that competition among farmer- 
owned selling agencies can be eliminated. 


R. M. Hughes, president of Towa State Col- 
lege, writes: 

‘“‘T was tremendously in- 
terested in the word which 
came to me of the consolida- 
tion of the Iowa Homestead 
with Wallaces’ Farmer. 1 
congratulate you upon effect- 
ing this consolidation , and 
certainly wish you every pos- 
sible suceess in eonducting 
the new paper. I think the 
farmers of the state have 
large confidence in the management and the 
editorial direction of Wallaces’ Farmer, and it 
is a very great pleasure to know that you will 
have an enlarged field and more generous sup- 
port in the new combined enterprise.” 





R. M. Hughes 





E. H. Cunningham, of Towa, now a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, writes: 

**T have followed the development of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer from its very beginning, and it 
is a real pleasure at this time to contemplate 
what the development has been. The Wallaces 
have made a great success of their paper, and 
this new merger will undoubtedly offer still 
greater opportunities. ”’ 


C. E. Huff, president of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union, writes: 

‘**Please accept my sincere congratulations 
upon the great achievement which this issue 
evidences. Not only has Wallaces’ Farmer been 
of great service and value to the farmers of 
Iowa, but it has made a very large contribution 





FOR THE CORN BELT FARM 

A single state farm paper, working for 
the interests of farmers in Iowa and neigh- 
boring territory, promises much for agri- 
culture. This is the view expressed in the 
hundreds of letters and telegrams received 
since the announcement of the consolida- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa 
Homestead. On this page are presented 
extracts from a few of these messages. Rep- 
resentatives of the Farm Bureau, the 
Farmers’ Union and the Grange join with 
men in public life, and with business men, 
in congratulating the farmers of Iowa on 
this forward step. 











to the cause of American agriculture as a whole. 
Especially has this been true during the recent 
trying vears, when clear thinking and vigorous 
expression have been so sorely needed. 

‘*The combining of the Homestead with Wal- 
laces’ Farmer indicates a business success rich- 
ly deserved. But speaking agriculturally it 
means an enlarged field and an incres ised serv- 
ice. May this greater Wallaces’ Farmer con- 
tinue to serve—and to prosper—for many gen- 
erations. ”’ 





From Charles E. Hearst, president of the 
Towa Farm Bureau Federation, comes this 
word: 

‘‘T know of no other two 


farm journals that have had 
a greater influence for good 
among our people of the mid- 
dle-west. I have read them 
hoth for many years. We 
have always had a wholesome 
respect for the aggressive 
manner in whieh you have 
stood by the interests of Iowa 
agriculture. 

‘‘T note on the masthead 
of Wallaces’ Farmer, ‘Good Farming—Clear 
Thinking—Right Living.” I ean not help but 
think how closely that follows the ideal back of 
the Farm Bureau. With such ideals and such a 
policy as is therein pronounced, agriculture 
should sueceed in the various goals for which it 
is striving, and with your paper continuing to 
shape sentiment for better farming conditions, 
all should benefit. We are confident that com- 
bining these two papers will make for still 
greater and more complete usefulness to the 
farmers of the mid-west. 

‘‘T hold in closest memory my recollection 
of the friendship of Unele Henry Wallace in 
my more impressionable years, and my cordial 
and close association with the late H. C. Wal- 
lace has always been an inspiration to me. The 
Farm Bureau has-.enjoyed the association with 
the staffs of Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa 
Homestead, and with the combined talent of 
these well known papers used in behalf of one 
publication, the best of results are assured. I 
know that this pleasant association will con- 
tinue with the new combined paper, and Iowa 
will benefit by one great state farm publica- 
tion. 





Charles E. 


Hearst 





Milo Reno, president of the Towa Farmers’ 
Union, says: 

‘*T feel that the Iowa farm- 
ers, and those in surrounding 
states, are entitled to such a 
publication as I am sure the 
Wallaces will furnish them in 
the future. The merging of 
these two publications is in 
line with the tendencies along 
all lines of business, and I am 
very sure will have a wonder- 
ful influence in solidifying 
the farmers of the middle-west. 
every suceess.’’ 





Milo Reno 


I wish you 


The president of the American Farm Bur 
Federation, S. H. Thompson, writes: 

“T have had the opportunity in the past of 
reading both these publications, and the plea. 
sure of meeting the men connected with these 
very worthy enterprises. I want to congrat. 
ulate you on this forward, step and wish yoy 
success in every way, as this is the age of doing 
things in a large way. This will broaden your 
opportunity for greater service to the farming 
industry, and your motto is one worthy of adop. 
tion by all those who are wishing to serve. | 
assure you of our hearty cooperation and ex. 
tend to you the best wishes of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation for the success of 
this expanded endeavor on your part.’’ 





L. J. Dickinson, member of the house from 
Iowa, writes: 

‘*This is to express my con- 
fidence and best wishes in the 
new lowa farm paper to be 
under new management. This 
consolidation assures to Iowa 
an outstanding publication 
that will lead the state in a 
sane and conservative policy 
for agriculture. 

‘‘The future prosperity of 
Towa is bound to be measured 
by the future condition of the farmers. I know 
of no publication that will contribute more in 
the necessary leadership than your publication. 
I heartily congratulate you in the new enter- 
prise and wish you every measure of success.” 





L. J. Dickinson 


The Towa State Grange held its annual ses. 
sion at Marshalltown shortly after the merger 
was announced, The following resolution was 
passed : 

‘“Whereas, the Wallace family, thru their 
farm paper, has for two generations instructed 


and inspired the farmer and his family, under 


the caption, ‘Good Farming—Clear Thinking— 
Right Living,’ and, whereas, now the Wallaces 
have acquired the Homestead; therefore, be it 
resolved, that the Iowa State Grange, in ses- 
sion at Marshalltown, congratulates the Wal- 
laces and expresses its appreciation of the high 
standards they have always maintained, and 
of their untiring efforts to make agriculture 
profitable and enjoyable.’’ 





Arthur A. Hyde, United States seeretary of 
agriculture, writes: 

‘“Aceept my congratula- 
tions on the consolidation of 
two such outstanding pub- 
lications as Wallaces’ Farmer 
and the Iowa Homestead. 
Farmers in your territory are 
fortunate, as are also the 
farmers of Wisconsin, who 
will now benefit by the in- 
creased attention Mr. Pierce 
will give to the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer. The Department 
of Agriculture has a lively interest in the de- 
velopment of the farm press. It is the best 
available agency for the diffusion of informa- 
tion, whether biological or economic, from the 
research laboratory to those who will most ben- 
efit thereby. There will always exist a great 
need for the intelligent and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of facts and of programs affecting 
agriculture. 

‘‘Of all the agencies of rural welfare, the 
agricultural press is one of the greatest. Any- 
thing which would diminish the vigor, inde- 
pendence and effectiveness of the farm papers 
would be contrary to the best interests of agri- 
culture. Any development which stimulates 
agricultural journalism will benefit rural life. 
I am confident the new enlarged publication 
will prove a stimulant to the agriculture of the 
great farming area it will serve. We wish you 
well, and are confident that the combined pub- 
lication will continue (Concluded on page 17) 





Arthur A. Hyde 
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‘a LOOD and fire on the frontier! This was 
what Caleb Larkin found when he came 


of out to the west in 1808 to serve at a gov- 


a mment trading post in the shelter of old Fort 
be Madison. Black Hawk was raging up and down 
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he river, crying out that he had been tricked, 
“UR d that his people would never give up their 

om fields along the Rock river without a 
battle. 

Caleb had other worries. Jeanne Brevaut 
nd her family were likely to suffer in ease a 
neral war came. Caleb woke up with the 
hightmare time after time, with the picture of 
feanne’s brown hair tied with other scalps to 
»n Indian’s belt. But the Brevauts lived across 
he river. The first attack, if it came, would 
probably be against the fort. For that, Caleb 
nd the garrison at Fort Madison 


ur 







A Prisoner of Black Hawk 


When Red Men and White Warred On the Iowa Frontier 


By Chariton Laird 


looking letter: ‘‘ ‘It is our belief that the fort 
can be defended with proper diligence.’ The 
shite-poke! You do double duty, and you get a 
lot of thanks, you do! Half dead the men are, 
on guard day and night. The mule’s rump! 
I’d like to see him using ‘proper vigilance’! 
Every time he stretched, he’d get a handful of 
bullets.’ 

Hamilton laughed and poured out two glass- 
es of brandy. They were alone in the officer’s 
cabin. 

‘‘Brought this from Virginia. 
you!’’ Both drank. 

‘““T wish you luck, Hamilton. You won’t get 
reinforcements, and you'll need something!’’ 


Here’s to 





built a cabin near the fort, were found sealped ; 
that day Johnson backed the new lieutenant in- 
to a corner and suggested that he stop morn- 
ing drill. ; 

“*Can’t. Colonel Bissell’s orders.’’ 

‘*Ya-as, ya-as, Colonel Bissell!’ Johnson 
broke out. ‘‘Feathery, harmless old fiddle- 
budget! Settin’ with a ruff on his neck and a 
chair on his breeches and tellin’ us how to git 
auger-bored by Indjuns!’’ : 

‘*Keep your temper! What’re you talking 
about ?’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t be so bad if you weren’t drillin’ 
"em in a fryin’ pan!”’ 

‘*Frying pan?”’ 

‘*Yeah, and licked around with Indjun fire. 
Deep gullies to within fifteen paces. Some 

mornin’ them ditches’ll bristle 





waited. 





redskins, and they'll scythe down 



















HAT winter, Hunt took a load 

of goods up to the lead min- 
ng region to the north, where the 
ox Indians were supposedly 
peaceful. Pryor obtained leave to 
pen a lead smeltery in the same 
istrict, and invited Caleb to go 
vith him, but Johnson said he 
ould not be spared. 

During the winter, the Winne- 
bagoes returned from defeat at 
he Battle of Tippecanoe, and 
hroughout the early spring of 
, 812 harried the frontier, Prairie 

lu Chien, the lead-mining coun- 
ry, and even Fort Madison it- 
elf. Caleb began to think he 
would be safer with Pryor or 

Hunt than in such an Indian trap 
ns the fort. However, word came 

hat both Pryor and Hunt had 
been scalped, and Caleb trusted a 
ittle more in Providence and less 
n woodcraft. 

When the river broke up, Pierre 
fenard, coming down from a win- 
er’s trading, said that he had 
seen Pryor, crippled but recover- 
ng. Hunt’s kindly face soon 
showed itself, poking out from a 
oad of furs Blondeau was bring- 
ing down from Prairie du Chien. 

“‘A Winnebago friend of mine 
helped me. He considered me 
Nagaunosh, an Englishman,’’ he 
explained, in answer to their ex- 
ited greetings. ‘‘ Yes, many have 
been killed, all over—here one, 
here a half dozen. Nobody knows 
how many, but you hear big sto- 
les.”” 

‘‘A week later you might ’a’ 
found only ashes,’’ said Johnson. 
‘Kingsley’s been writing himself 
rook-fingered trying to get blue- 
shirts out of old Danny Bissell. 


i 








On the door was a white patch, a bit. of birch bark stuck with a 
thorn, and bearing, in a round hand, “For Caleb Larkin.” 


half your garrison at a volley.”’ 
‘*H’m! Maybe. Where’s Hunt? 
Kingsley said he knew Indians. ’’ 


N THE morning, when Caleb 
went to the spring for water, 
the parade ground was bare. He 
had been spared the swamp devil 
this fall, but the cook could 
searcely move, and he had been 
doing the earrying. The morn- 
ing was heavy with blanketing, 
sifting fog, and the usual bird 
din about the parade ground was 
nowhere. Did that mean any- 
thing? Stray notes that came 
from the willows and cottonwoods 
along the deep ditches around the 
fort had an abrupt and startled 
sound. Up on the hillside among 
the oaks there was a comforting 
chorus, but down here all was si- 
lent as tho a storm were gath- 
ering. 

‘He stopped when he had 
slipped thru the heavy burr oak 
gate. He could get water from 
the well inside the fort, but it 
was poor, and he would be admit- 
ting that he was afraid. The sol- 
diers would laugh at him. He 
started down the path, whistling 
‘‘Old Hundred,’’ then stopped 
when he neared the spring. The 
river swung in toward him from 
the north past a sharp cliff, and, 
looking to the south, he saw him- 
self at the head of a long plain 
with the river again swinging in 
toward him as tho he were at the 
very small center of where some- 
thing was about to happen. Right 
before him were the low-branched 
birch, brooding over the dark 
shadows among the willows be- 
neath them. 

He hurried to the spring and 











He wants Governor Howard io 





dipped a quick kettleful. Rising, 





either skedaddle the post or else 
move it down to Brevaut’s, where a man has a 
chance.’”? 

“That won’t do,’’ said Hunt mildly. ‘‘The 
Indians’ll think you’re afraid.’’ 

‘‘By Jerusha, then they better send men.”’ 

“‘Yes,’’? said Hunt, looking at the ditches 
around the fort, ‘‘they’d better send men. 
There’ll be war in a year.”’ 

*“Sure?”’ 

‘‘Every Indian on the frontier knows it. I 
heard that Tecumseh told old Governor Hull 
at Detroit, ‘I hope the Great Spirit puts some 
Sense into your American Father’s head. He 
can sit in his town and drink wine, but you 
and I will have to fight this out.’ ”’ 

_ A few weeks later, Lieutenant Thomas Ham- 
ilton arrived, bringing a spirited little Span- 
lard, Ensign Barony Vasquez, a dozen volun- 
teers, and considerable news. 

Kingsley spluttered when he read an official- 


That night Kingsley publicly resigned the 
command to Hamilton and read a declaration 
of war upon Great Britain. The War of 1812 
had come to the frontier. 

‘*T’m glad of it,’’ Johnson said later. ‘‘Now 
we can teach the horse-taily redskins a lesson. 
Then we'll trade and settle peaceable.’’ 

‘‘And the Indians are glad of it,’’ added 
Hunt. ‘‘It gives them a chance to scour us ras- 
cally Long Knives out of the Mississippi valley. 
And the British are glad of it; they get a 
chance to grab your fur trade. It ought to be 
a nice, agreeable war.”’ 

‘That would be some less handy,’’ Johnson 
admitted. 

The next morning drill was resumed. 

‘*Popinjay! Young whupper-snapper!’’ Ca- 
Ieb heard Johnson muttering. ‘‘Ignorant’s a 
unhatched peewee!’’ 

A few mornings later, two settlers, who had 


he glimpsed a red flash. Was it 
the dart of a tanager or the red tufted scalp 
lock of a Sauk? If he ran, they’d shoot him. 
Down at the creek mouth—was that the end of 
a dug carve? It wasn’t a log; he could see 
inside. 

He saw a rabbit across the spring, and, won- 
dering if a cruel-faced Sauk were drawing a 
bead on his back, stooped and picked up some 
pebbles. He threw one at the rabbit. and missed 
by five feet. He tried to pull himself together. 
They wouldn’t give themselves away, shooting 
at one man, he told himself. His target had 
hopped with the motion of his arm, and now 
regarded him as before. Out of the corner of 
his eye, Caleb could see the red patch again. 
He threw and scattered sand from the rabbit’s 
feet, managed a squeaky laugh as it secampered 
off, and walked up the pat! as slowly as he 
could. As he reached the fort, he slopped a good 
deal of water on his (Coneluded on page 40) 
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IT IS quite evident from 
the action of the Federai 
Farm Board that an ef- 
fort will be made to have 
all agricultural colleges and extension workers 
get behind a national educational campaign 
coneerning agricultural marketing. In fact, 
tentative plans have already been made to 
carry such a program into 
effect. An intensive educa- 
tional campaign explaining 
the fundamentals of coopera- 
tion should prove of immense 
value in helping to solve 
some of the many problems 
of agriculture. 

The lesson of agricultural 
cooperation has only been 
partially learned in _ this 
country. In the dairy sec- 
tions of Iowa and surrounding states, the farm- 
ers have done exceedingly well in organizing 
cooperative creameries, but each creamery has 
remained an independent unit by itself in sell- 
ing its products. Practically speaking, every 
cooperative creamery in lowa is competing with 
every other cooperative creamery in this state, 
and, what is more, they insist on remaining 
competitors. It is as difficult today to get co- 
operative creameries in the dairy sections to 
join a central selling association as it used to 
be to get the farmers in those same sections to 
form local cooperative creameries. The day is 
here when cooperatives as well as individual 
farmers must learn to cooperate. 

When local cooperatives learn to cooperate 
with each other instead of acting as eompetitors 
on the same markets, an important step will 
have been taken, and not until that lesson has 
been learned and put into practice will much 
progress be made in price stabilization and 
market control. 


All Agricultural 
Educational 
Forces to Help 





John Thompson 


FOUR different methods 

of harvesting corn are 

commonly practiced in 

the corn belt—picking the 
eorn from the standing stalks, hogging down 
the ears, eutting the corn and shredding the 
stalks and placing the whole crop in the silo. 
All four methods are practical, but no one ¢an, 
as a rule, be practiced for the entire crop on a 
given farm. There is, of course, considerable 
difference in the cost.per acre of harvesting 
the erop by these methods, but the higher cost 
methods also result in a greater income per 
acre, due to the fact that the feed is more com- 
pletely used, 

For three years, records of harvesting costs 
have been gathered by the Iowa experiment 
station on cost routes, that ineluded the har- 
vesting of 4,409 acres of corn. Of this acreage, 
3.245 aeres were picked for grain, 440 acres 
were cut for silage, 331 acres were cut for fod- 
der, and 393 acres were hogged off. For pick- 
ing the corn from the standing stalks, an aver- 
age of 7.8 man hours of labor and 14.6 horse 
hours were required, and the cost of this 
amounted to $6 per acre, or 10.5 cents per 
bushel. 

Hogging off the erop saved a great deal of 
expense, as was shown by the records from 
thirteen different farms in 1927. The labor 
was practically confined to the building and 
moving of temporary fences, the cost of which 
was one hour of man labor and half an hour of 
horse labor per acre. Based upon the same 
charges as made above for these items, the cost 
of hogging off the crop amounted to an average 
of 36 cents per acre. Sinee, under favorable 
conditions, a hog will produce as mueh pork 
from a given amount of corn picked by itself 
in the field as when the corn is fed in the dry 
lot, it is evident that hogging off as much corn 
as is practicable is a very economical practice. 

When the corn was eut and shocked in the 


Corn Harvesting 
Cost by Different 
Methods 


field and the ears subsequently removed by a 
shredder and the stalks shredded, 18.2 hours of 
man labor and 18.3 hours of horse labor were 
required per acre. These figures represent an 
average for three years. The man and horse 
labor amounted to $7.82 per acre, machine and 
engine cost to $1.96, and miscellaneous items 
to $3.81, or a total of $13.59 per acre. This was 
over twice the cost of picking the corn by hand 
from the standing stalks. The shredded fodder 
obtained was 1.6 tons per acre, hence the shred- 
ded fodder cost the producer the difference be- 
tween $6 and $13.81, or $7.81, equivalent to 
about $5 a ton. 

Ensiling the corn cost 15.2 hours of man 
labor and 23.8 hours of horse labor per acre. 
Adding other expenses brought the total cost 
up to $14.01 per acre. The average yield of 
silage was 8.2 tons per acre, hence the cost of 
harvesting amounted to $1.70 per ton. Figur- 
ing corn worth 85 cents a bushel and the cost 
of picking it 10 cents, and assuming that the 
corn ensiled produced fifty bushels per acre, 
the silage had a value in the silo of $6.27 a ton. 

These figures should be useful as a guide in 
determining how best to utilize the crop under 
given farm conditions. 


Food Value IT IS surprising what a 
In Some Rare vast amount of new 
Minerals knowledge in regard to 


the nutritional value of 
minerals has been accumulating in recent years, 
particularly in regard to those that are needed 
by livestock in only small amounts. One of 
these is iodine, which is now incorporated in 
most of the mineral mixtures on the market. 
The animal system needs only a very small 
amount of iodine, but when this element is 
completely lacking in the ration, a disease of 
the thyroid gland, known as goiter, results. In 
pigs, it manifests itself in hairlessness. In cer- 
tain regions of the country, there seems to be 
less iodine in crops than in other sections that 
are closer to the ocean. 

There are many other minerals needed by 
livestock in minor quantities, concerning which 
we still have a good deal to learn. Thus, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, in 
the Yearbook for 1928, says: ‘‘It has been sug- 
gested, for example, that there is a connection 
between manganese and the vitamins, those 
mysterious factors which are so necessary to 
physieal well-being. Nickel and cobalt are re- 
ported to be present in insulin, used in the 
treatment of diabetes, and copper is said to be 
contained in liver, used in the treatment of 
anemia of certain types. It seems probable that 
surveys of food plants with respect to these and 
other minor elements may yield information of 
value in improving health thru modifications 
of the diet.’’ 

The federal government is now undertaking 
a survey in different parts of the country to 
ascertain the mineral content of the principal 
crops, with special reference to the mineral ele- 
ments that oceur only in very small amounts in 
some sections and are entirely lacking in others. 


THERE is a tremendous 
amount of pasture land in 
Towa and the adjoining 
states that is not as pro- 
ductive as it should be or as it could be made. 
Very little attention has been paid to pasture 
improvement in this country up to the present 
time, and there is a great future for that sort 
of work. Most of our blue grass pastures could 
have their stock carrying capacity increased to 
the extent of 50 per cent or more by early 
spring disking, by giving dressings of super- 
phosphate, and in many instances also by the 
addition of lime, and finally by the seeding of 
clover. Sour soils respond unusually well to 
liming for clover and most of the legumes. 
Then there is sweet clover as a pasture plant, 


Sweet Clover 
As Pasture For 
Dairy Cows 


concerning which much has been learned in yp. 
cent years. We recently secured some interes. 
ing facts from County Agent J. E. Crosby of 
St. Francois county, Missouri, concerning dairy 
cow returns of five farmers belonging to a cow 
testing association in that county. Last gym. 
mer, these five men were well supplied with 
sweet clover pasture. When other pastures 
were comparatively dry, they had an aby. 
dance of feed for their dairy herds. As a rp. 
sult, the income from their herds as compare 
with that from five other similar herds belong. 
ing to the same cow testing association, crazing 
on native pasture, was $900 greater during the 
summer months. Stating this in different form 
the sweet clover pasture contributed enough 
additional income of these dairy herds to give 
the pasture a value of $17.50 per aer-. 

I have no doubt but some sweet clover pas. 
tures have brought greater returns, but the 
figure mentioned is worthy of careful consid. 
eration. The sweet clover acreage used for pas. 
ture in this state has increased very materially 
in recent years, but it still represents but a 
small percentage of the total area in pasture, 
Let us get ready to sow more sweet clover, 
either for soil improvement purposes or for 
pasture or both. 


Soybean Inocula- 
tion on Sour 
and Sweet Soils 


A WAPELLO county, 
Iowa, farmer who has had 
many years of experience 
with soybean culture, has 
found that it is necessary always to inoculate 
the seed with a bacterial culture even if it is 
to be sown on land that has produced soybeans 
two or three years before. On the other hand, 
he says that he knows of men who have had 
as much experience with this crop as he has 
himself, who claim that once a well inoculated 
crop of soybeans has been grown on a certain 
piece of ground, the soil will remain inoculated 
for at least eight years. This, too, is based on 
experience. ‘‘How can these two apparently 
opposite observations both be true?’’ our cor. 
respondent asks. 

I am glad that this question has been raised, 
because it is an interesting one and one that 
ought to be thoroly understood. The explana- 
tion is as follows: Most soybeans are being 
grown on acid soils, because they are about the 
only legume that will do well on soils that are 
deficient in lime. The man whose soil is too 
acid to produce alfalfa or a good crop of clover, 
and who is not in position or who thinks he is 
not in position to start liming, may successfully 
grow soybeans for hay until such time as he 
ean get his land ready for alfalfa and other 
legumes. While soybeans will grow well on acid 
soils, they will do still better on soils that are 
well stocked with lime. In this fact is con 
cealed, partially at least, the elue to the appar 
ent contradiction expressed in the two views 
presented by our correspondent. 

It has been definitely demonstrated in 4 
large number of field tests by the Illinois ex 
periment station that the bacteria which pre 
duce nodules on the roots of soybeans, and 
thru which the plant assimilates free atmos 
pherie nitrogen, can not maintain themselves in 
an acid soil for more than a year or two, while 
in a soil that is well supplied with lime they 
will retain their vitality for eight to ten years 
without the presence of soybeans. This well 
established fact no doubt explains why some 
farmers find it necessary to inoculate the seed 
beans for every crop and others find that when 
a field has once been thoroly inoculated with 
soybean bacteria, inoculation may not be neces 
sary. However, it is a good plan to inoculate 
for each crop, even tho the land may have 
grown soybeans three or four years before, sinc 
the cost of inoculation is slight anyway. 


JOHN THOMPSON. — 
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to “Liquid Try this Improved, Easy-to-use Liquid Remed 
HOG-HEALTH”’ | 2 
STOPPED LOSSES 2 * 
“For years we lost our pigs 
coteff | at'scsecrnee et 2 | Keep Your Hogs Well, Worm-Free and Thriving! 
1s had thing to stop the losses. Then, : . , 
riengi | and-losees glopped at once. tae Here’ 1 dy that SURE works! You should j 
and: losses qhapmed At Gnas, Saw ere’s one hog remedy that works! You should just . 
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A Colonial House 
for a Rural 
Setting 
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Dormer Windows 
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The Small But henshont. House 


Six Rooms and Ten Closets Are Housed Under the Eaves 


OTHING could be more charming than 
N this quaint Pennsylvania home built on 

the side of a wooded slope with a velvety 
lawn for a setting and clumped trees for a back- 
ground. Dormer windows, a broken roof line, 
green shutters gleaming against wide white 
clapboards, quaint window boxes and an arched 
garden gate! Little things, all of them, but, 
used in just the right amounts, we 
find them assembled into this 


atory. This entrance from the front hall could 


be changed and the entrance could be made 
from the kitchen if one wishes. It would neces- 
sitate some rearranging, but unless the base- 
ment was used for the men’s outer wraps and 
the washroom, I would prefer the change for a 
rural home. 

The fireplace dominates the living-room. It 








quaint, charming, tuck-away house. 

Ordinarily, it is very difficult to 
combine the two roof lines, a char- 
acteristic of the larger Pennsyl- © 
vania house, but in this case the 
Pennsylvania motif has been suc- 
cessfully translated. To a casual 
observer, the house does seem small 
—only six reoms, a bathroom, lava- 
tory and ten closets! But therein 
lies the charm of this small home. 
Ten closets! All of them so cleverly 
tucked away under the eaves and 
gables that there’s not a bit of 
space wasted. Here we find room 
for everything. 

One glimpse of the exterior made 
me want to guess at the arrangement of the in- 
terior. Under that low pitched roof, for in- 
stance, I was sure that I’d find a closet, a bath- 
room or a Gressing-room housed, but, of course, 
never a bedroom. The gabled window might 
even leave storage space or a play-room. The 
three dormer windows are attractive and go 
well with the broken roof and the hospitable 
entrance. And the flower boxes !—one shouldn't 
build a house like this unless the flower 
boxes are to be included. They belong. 

Once inside this charming home, one 
finds that the central chimney is used 





























is set in an aleove at one side of the living- 
room and book shelves and a fireplace seat 
make it a chosen spot. The living-room ceiling 
may be beamed. More closet space has been 
left at one side of the fireplace for the fire 
logs. The room measures twelve by twenty 
feet and six inches—a convenient size when 
planning to buy the furniture for the room. A 
feature that most housewives will like about 
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very cleverly. It is the ‘‘hub’’ around 
which the home has been built. One could 
make a complete circuit of the interior 
without passing twice thru any one room. 
That has an especial advantage in a ru- 
ral home where so many steps are neces- 
sary anyway. 

The entrance hall is charming and re- 
ceptive. From this hall the open stair 
rises to the second floor. On the way to 
the kitchen, into which the hall also 
epens, one finds an inconspicuous coat 
closet where the housewife’s apron may 
be hung at an unexpected ring of the 
bell. This same closet takes care of the 
guest’s wraps. The hall also opens, con- 
veniently but unobtrusively, into the lav- 








the living-room is the spacing of the windows, 
The room is well lighted, yet there is consider. 
able wall space left, so that the larger pieces 
of furniture that so often trouble us when we 
begin to arrange them can be fitted into the 
room without difficulty. 

Nowadays, porches across the front of the 
house have become obsolete. They are merely 
one more feature to take care of, 
and, exposed as they are. to the 
dust and the dirt of the road, they 
are not really practical. A porch 
has been planned at the side of this 
house, away from the kitchen and 
the work-a-day side of the house. 
Here, a great deal of summer liv- 
ing can be done. The porch is espe. 
cially a living porch, and opens out 
of ‘the living-room. Eventually, 
you would want it glassed in with 
windows that swing. Then it could 
be used all winter long. 

The dining-room is a masterpiece 
of careful planning. It opens from 
the living-room into the kitchen 
and also onto the breakfast porch. 
It has three windows, and yet it 
does not seem chopped up. It offers plenty of 
‘wall space far furniture and it has a space 
left for a built-in china closet. The thing I like 
best about the dining-room is that it is so in- 
conspicuous. Isn’t it really nice to go out into 
a dining-room that’s a surprise! 

_ One of the most carefully planned features 
in the house is the kitchen. Doors open into 
the breakfast porch and dining-room on one 
side and the entry halls on the other. 
It is a model of convenience. The work- 
ing area centers around the sink in front 
of the window with cabinet and table 
space on either side. The kitchen is ob- 
long in shape, measuring nine feet by 
thirteen—the most convenient shape for 
arranging working space. The narrow 
way gives plenty of room for a working 
area. The table space has been planned 
next to the breakfast porch. Usually this 
is where the family meals would be 
served. The breakfast alcove is practi 
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cally square, measuring eight feet by 
seven feet nine inches. It was planned 
to be glassed in on the open side so that 
it could be used during summer and 
winter. The dining-room is the farthest 
distance from the work table center, but 
a table on casters in the center of the 


kitchen saves (Concluded on page 39) 
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ERES THE AUTHORITY THAT Says So- 


CEDAR RAPIDS SAVINGS BANK BLDG., Dept. 14, 


phorus in the correct proportion 


fither sweet or soul 


f the A-M. The dry mash Tire 


milk is excellent. 


After a very fair test we have found that a natural phosphatic 
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HIS is the grit form 
of the same FOS-FOR-US 
that stock raisers are feed- 


ing in mineral mixture form to steers for 


strong bones and heavy beef... that dairymen | 


are feeding to their cows to prolong milk flow 
.. that hog raisers are feeding for heavy 


bones and low cost meat. Why? Because, as — 


this official state agricultural bulletin shows, 
FOS-FOR-US has a “favorable amount of phos- 
”... because 
FOS-FOR-US is “registered and guaranteed”... 
because FOS-FOR-US is “uniform”. 





MANUFACTURERS 





yoy poe cn 


OF 295699 GRADE 


limestone grit known as FOS-FOR-US, builds stronger egg shells 
{ than oyster shell and limestone grit, and that the use of this 
product almost entirely eliminates breakage. 


FOs-FOR-US has been officially adopted for use for the Egg Laying 
Contests of 1929-1930 instead of oyster shell and limestone grit. 
This product, in addition to its high calcium percentage, has a 
favorable amount of phosphorus in the correct proportion for 
present mineral requirements. It is registered and guaranteed as 
to its chemical formula and is very uniform. Actutl tests have 
proved that it produces heavier and stronger egg shells than 
limestone or oyster shell grit and that eggs hatch_better. 


(is a known fact that it is impossible for the average farmer or 
\\ \wife to trap nest poultry which is the g 
ord of the perfo 


bona fide way ¢ 


IN 700 FEEDS AND MASHES 


It is the same FOS-FOR-US that—as mineral meal 
—has been adopted by 700 manufacturers of 
old line, nationally used feeds and mashes... 
the same FOS-FOR-US that is known and ac- 
cepted as the one uniformly pure, standard 
basic mineral. — 

You, too, should use FOS-FOR-US not only 
by buying feeds mineralized with FOS-FOR-US, 


but also by feeding this. essential mineral 


direct. Try FOS-FOR-US according to directions 
and then watch results. 
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CHAPTER XV 


A HIGHGRADER—IN PRINCIPLE 





she had made of Kilmeny, the 
heart of Moya was troubled. 
She knew him to be reckless. 
The boundaries of ethical conduct 
were not the same for him as for Lord 
Farquhar, for instance. He had told 
her as much in those summer days by 
the Gunnison when they were first 
adventuring forth to friendship. His 
views on property and on the struggle 
between capital and labor were rad- 
ical. Could it be that they carried him 
as far as this, that he would take ore 
to which others had title? 

The strange phase of the situation 
was that nobody in Coldbanks seemed 
to give any consideration to the moral 
issue. If rumor were true, the dis- 
trict attorney and a good many of the 
business men of the town were en- 
gaged in disposing of this ore for the 
miners on a percentage basis. Be- 
tween the miners and the operating 
companies was war. If a workman 
could get the better of the owners by 
taking ore that was a point to his 
credit. Even Verinder and Bleyer at 
bottom regarded the matter as a ques- 
tion of strength and not as one of 
equity. 

Moya was still in process of think- 
ing herself and life out. It was to 
her an amazing thing that a whole 
community should so lose its sense of 
values as to encourage even tacitly 
what was virtually theft. She did not 
want to pass judgment upon Gold- 
banks, for she distrusted her horizon 
as narrow. But surely right was right 
and wrong was wrong. Without a stab 
of pain she could not think of Jack 


| N SPITE of the warm defense 











Kilmeny as engaged in this illicit 
traffic. 
In her heart she was afraid. Bleyer 


was a man to be trusted, and in effect 
he had said that her friend was a 
highgrader, Even to admit a doubt 
hurt her conscience as a disloyalty, 
but her gropings brought no certainty 
of his innocence. It would be in keep- 
ing with the man’s character, as she 
read it, not to let fear of the conse- 
quences hold him from any course 
upon whith he was determined. Had 
he not once warned her in his whim- 
sical smiling way that she would have 
to make “a heap of allowances” for 
him if she were to remain his friend? 
Was it this to which he had referred 
when he had told her he was likely 
to disappoint her, that a man must 
live by the code of his fellows and 
judge right and wrong by the circum- 
stances? Explicitly he had given her 
to understand that his standards of 
honesty would not square with hers, 
since he lived in a rough mining camp 
where questions had two sides and 
were not to be determined by abstract 
rule, 

As for Joyce, the charges against 
Kilmeny did not disturb her in the 
least. He might be all they said of 
him and more; so long as he interested 
her that was enough. Just now her 
head was full of the young man. In 
the world of her daydreams many 
suitors floated nebulously. Past and 
present she had been wooed by a suffi- 
cient number. But of them all not one 
had moved her pulses as this impos- 
sible youth of the unmapped desert 
west had done. Queer errant impulses 
tugged at her well disciplined mind 
and stormed the creed of worldliness 
with which she had fenced her heart. 

A stroll to view the sunset had been 
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“The High Grader” 


Kilmeny, 


nicknamed “Crumbs.” 


English girl, is the heroine. 
a noted beauty, 
Verinder, a snobbing aristocrat, 
lars; Captain New Kilmeny, 
his sister India; 


and land a trout, 
nies Moya to the camp of the 

“Jack” and Verinder engage 
tractive to Mova, 
Kilmeny. 


rider is “Jack” 


dollars. At the same time. “Jack” 
they are the robbers. 


claims his innocence, sa 


Later, 


Twelve steps below big rock. 


“Jack” had said. 
by an apparent bandit, 
bandit to be “Jack.” Later, 
money to the rodeo 
full amount. 

Moya and Joyce, 
mountains, lured by their beauty. 


cabin, 


hand combat, and save the girls. 


to dinner. 
superintendent of his big mines, 


“high grader.” 
mine where he works.” 


START THE STORY NOW 


A summary of the early chapters of “The High Grader” follows. 
it and then go on with the installment on this page. 
is a story of love and romance in the towering 
mountains of Colorado, in the midst of the gold fields. 

There are two sets of characters in this story. 
the hero, son of an English gentleman who came to Colorado, 
after he had quarreled with his parents, married a Colorado woman and 
was killed by desperadoes to whom he refused to surrender. 
His pal is another miner named Curly, a young 
boy. Colter is a third young miner. 

The other set of characters consists of an English hunting party which 
has come over to Colorado to “rough it,” as they think, but really to live 
in luxury and pass the time in fishing and riding. Moya Dwight, a pretty 
She is accompanied by another English girl, 
named Joyce Selden. 
reputed to be worth several million dol- 
who turns out to be a cousin of “Jack,” and 
Lord and Lady Farquhar, 
“Jack” encounters Moya on a fishing trip and shows her how to fight 
which she has hooked. The two become fast friends. 
There is a romantic mystery about the young mountaineer.: 
3ritish aristocrats, meets her friends and 
holds his own with them in conversation and action. 
in a poker game, 
aristocrat loses $173 to “Jack,” whom he roundly hates 
with whom Verinder is in love. 

The English party attends a rodeo, 
The rodeo is at its height when word is given 
that the treasury has been robbed of all the receipts, 
and Colter disappear. 
Moya encounters 
ving the robbers had taken their horses and they 
had set out to find and return them. 
Sheriff Gill comes into the English camp with “Jack” under ar- 
rest, charged with the theft. He takes things coolly. 
custody of the sheriff, he changes hats and signals to Moya. 
of his discarded hat, she finds a note 
In gunny 
Captain Kilmeny leads the search and finds the stolen money hidden where 
They still believe him the thief. 

Captain Kilmeny sets out to return the stolen money, 
who takes the money from him. 
he meets Mova and tells her he returned the 
association and shows her a receipt from them for the 
Her faith in him has been justified. 

the two beautiful English girls, ride out into the 
A snow storm comes up suddenly and 
they are lost and in danger of their 
in which are two rough miners, 
ing the girls, when the door is burst open suddenly and “Jack” 
just in the nick of time to whip the two ruffians, 
He leaves them in the main room of 
the cabin and himself spends the night in a lean-to, 
morning to cook them a good, appetizing meal of bacon and flapjacks. The 
girls are returned to their camp by “Jack,” 


Verinder sets out to ruin “Jack” in the eyes of Moya. 
Sam Bleyer, who says that “Jack” is a 
Verinder says this is 
Bleyer explains that a high grader hides the valu- 
able nuggets in his clothing and walks out, and-that the miners’ 
is too powerful for the mine owners to stop such a practice. 
Moya demands proof that he is guilty. 


Read 


One set includes “Jack” 


“Jack” is 


In the party are Captain Dobyans 
who are the hosts of the party. 
He accompa- 
in which the English 
because he is at- 
at which the best and principal 
several thousand 
All believe that 
“Jack” in the mountains, and he 
Moya believes him. 
As he leaves, in the 
In the band 


reading, “At wharf above camp. 
sack three yards from shore.” 


but is held up 
All know this 


lives. The horses take them to a 

One demands a kiss and is fight- 
appears 
in a terrific hand-to- 
returning the next 
who is welcomed and invited 
He calls in the 


“one who steals rich ore from the 


union 
Loving “Jack,” 











arranged by the young people up what 
was known as. Son-of-a-Gun_ Hill. 
Moya walked of course with Captain 
Kilmeny, her betrothed. Joyce saw to 
it that Verinder was paired with 
India, Jack Kilmeny falling to her lot. 
Since India knew that her escort was 
eager to get with Miss Seldon, she 
punished his impatience by loitering 
far behind the others. 

During the past few days Jack had 
pushed his tentative suit boldly but 
lightly. He understood that Joyce 
was flirting with him, but he divined 
that there had been moments when the 
tide of her emotion had swept the 
young woman from her feet. She was 
a coquette, of course, but when his 
eyes fell like a plummet into hers 
they sounded depths beneath the sur- 
face foam. At such times the beat of 
the surf sounded in his blood. The 
spell of sex, with all its fire and pas- 
sion, drew him to this lovely creature 
so prodigal of allure. 

The leading couples stood for a mo- 
ment’s breathing space near the sum- 
mit. Beneath them the squalid little 
town huddled in the draw and ran 


sprawling up the hillsides. Shaft 
houses and dumps disfigured even the 
business street. 

Joyce gave a laughing little shud- 
der. “Isn’t it a horrid little hole?” 

Jack looked at her in surprise, but 
it was Moya that answered. 

“Oh, I don’t think so, Joyce. Of 
course it’s not pretty, but—doesn’t it 
seem to stand for something big and 
—well, indomitable? Think of all the 
miles of tunnels and stopes, of all the 
work that has gone into making 
them.” She stopped to laugh at her 
own enthusiasm before she added: 
“Goldbanks stands to me for the hope 
in the human heart that rises in spite 
of everything. It is the product of 
an idea.” 

Miss Seldon gave a little lift to her 
superb shoulders. “You’re incurably 
romantic, Moya. It’s only a scramble 
for money, after all.” 

“Don’t know about that, Miss Sel- 
don,” disagreed Captain Kilmeny. “Of 
course it’s gold they all want. But 
gold stands for any number of good 
things, tangible and abstract—success, 
you know, and home, and love, and 
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kiddies, the better development of the 
race—all that sort of thing.” 

“Ts that what it means to the high. 
graders, too?” Joyce let her Smiling 
eyes rest with innocent impudence in 
those of the miner, 

Kilmeny showed no sign of discon. 
fiture. His gaze met hers fully and 
steadily. “Something of that sort, | 
suppose.” 

“Just what is a highgrader ?” 

Moya held her breath. The debo 
nair lightness of the question coulg 
not rob it of its significance. Nobody 
but Joyce would have dared such q 
home thrust. 

Jack laughed dryly. “A highgrade 
is a miner who saves the company for 
which he works the trouble of having 
valuable ore smelted.” 

“But doesn’t the ore belong to the 
company ?” 

“There’s a difference of opinion 
about that. Legally it does, morally 
it doesn’t—not all of it. The man 
who risks his life and the support of 
his family by working underground is 
entitled to a share of the profit, isn't 
he?” 

“He gets his wages, doesn’t he?” 

“Enough to live on—if he doesn't 
want to live too high. But is that all 
he is entitled to? Your friend”—he 
waved a hand toward Verinder, puffing 
up the trail a hundred yards below— 
“draws millions of dollars in dividends 
from the work of these men. What 
does he do to earn it?” 

“You’re a socialist,” charged Joyce 
gayly. “Or is it an anarchist that be 
lieves such dreadful things?” 

“Mr. Kilmeny doesn’t quite believe 
all he says,” suggested Moya quietly. 

“Don’t 1?” Behind Jack’s quizzical 
smile there was a hint of earnestness. 
“T believe that Dobyans Verinder isa 
parasite in Goldbanks. He gobbles up 
the product of other’s toil.” 

Joyce flashed at him a swift retort. 
“Then if you believe that, you ought 
to be a highgrader yourself.” 

“Joyce,” reproved Moya, aghast. 

“T mean, of course, in principle,” her 
friend amended, blushing slightly at 
her own audacity. 

Her impudence amused the miner. 
“Perhaps I am—in principle.” 

“But only in principle,” she mur- 
mured, tilting a radiant challenge at 
him. 

“Exactly—in principle,” he agreed 
There was humor in his saturnine 
face. 

Joyce ventured one daring step 
further. “But of course in practice— 

“You should have been a lawyer, 
Miss Seldon,” he countered. “If you 
were, my reply would be that by ad 
vice of counsel I must decline to 
answer.” 


“Oh, by advice of counsel! Dear 
me, that sounds dreadfully legal, 
doesn’t it, Moya? Isn’t that what 





criminals say when a 

_ When they don’t want to give 
themselves away. I believe it is,” he 
tossed back with the same lightness. 
“Before I make confession I shall 
want to know whether you are on my 
side—or Verinder’s.” 

Under the steady look of his bold, 
possessive eyes the long silken lashes 
fell to the soft cheeks. Joyce under- 
stood the unvoiced demand that lay 
behind the obvious one. He had thrown 
down the gage of battle. Was she for 
Verinder or for him? ‘If he could 
have offered her one-half the advan- 
tages of his rival, her answer would 


(Continued on page 35) 
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HE Iowa State Grange, meeting at 
Marshalltown, renewed its cam- 
ion for a state income tax “to at 
ast. take the place of a part of the 
heavy burden of taxation now imposed 
Iowa real estate,” elected L. F. 
Hummel, of Newton, as master for the 
next two years, and selected Ames as 
ine place for its meeting next October. 
in addition to asking for a state in- 
come tax, the Grange suggested sim- 
plified income tax reports for farms 
and supported efforts toward disarma- 
ment. On this last point the resolu- 
tion declared: “The Iowa State 
Grange reaffirms its former position 
regarding the wastefulness and crimi- 
nality of war. We whole-heartedly ap- 
prove the efforts of President Hoover 
and Prime Minister MacDonald in do- 
ing anything necessary to settle inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means. 
We endorse the efforts of the National 
Council for Prevention of War.” 

The resolution on the merger of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and the Iowa Home- 
stead is printed on page 8 of this issue. 

A special agricultural committee, 
consisting of A. B. Judson, of Balfour, 
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Pinion MAustin Mead, of Manchester, and L. F. 
orally Hummel, of Newton, brought in a re- 
> man port on the needs of the farm which 


showed skepticism regarding the pos- 
sibilities of the federal farm act, and 
which said in part: 

“No doubt the Federal Farm Board 
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range Backs Income Tax 


Hummel Elected State Master at Annual Meeting 


We must systematize our work, and 
calculate intelligently our probabili- 
ties. We must discountenance the 
credit system, the mortgage system, 
the fashion system and every other 
system tending to prodigality and 
bankruptcy. We must insist that agri- 
culture be given a ‘square deal’ by fi- 
nance, industry and labor, and con- 
tinue to demand that as long as pro- 
tection is the policy of this govern- 
ment, that agriculture be equally pro- 
tected with other industries.” 
Officers of the Iowa Grange elected 
to serve for the next two years are: 
Master, L. F. Hummel, Newton; over- 
seer, J. S. Knight, Strawberry Point; 
lecturer, Mrs. Etta Hadley, Newton; 
steward, Roy Rhodes, Kellogg; assist- 
ant steward, Walter Wood, Grinnell; 
chaplain, Mrs. Cora Porter, Delhi; 
treasurer, Austin H. Mead, Manches- 
ter; secretary, Mrs. Oscar L. Lawson, 
Oakland; gate-keeper, A. E. Hadley, 


Newton; Ceres, Mrs. Austin Mead, 
Manchester; Pomona, Mrs. Mabel 
Freese, Kellogg; Flora, Mrs. J. R. 


Powers, Kellogg; lady assistant stew- 
ard, Fern Anthony, Newton. 





International Livestock 
Exposition 


The International Livestock Exposi- 
tion and Grain and Hay Show will 




















he?” [was created with honest intentions open its doors in Chicago, November 
oesn't 
at all 
”"—he WHEN BLACK HAWK ATTACKPD 
a When the fresh guard was within a few rods of the tower, Caleb 
lead heard a low, shrill cry. He stood gasping, unable to believe his eyes. As 
What if by magic, painted Indians had leaped from the gullies on either side 
: of the tower and were running, silent and swift, upon Mac and his three 
eid men. How had they got. there? What should he do? , 
aa “Help! Shoot ’em! Indians! Help!” he heard himself yelling. 
t be- The whites knew their danger and were running wildly. They were 
es only a few steps from the tower, but the Indians were coming on, gain- 
a ing at every tremendous leap. 
a What followed is.told in the current installment of “A Prisoner of 
‘ed Black Hawk,” starting on page 9. A synopsis on the same page will put 
sup you in touch with what has gone before in the few installments already 
published of this story of the Iowa frontier. 
tort. 
ght 7 
and it is generally conceded that the 30 and continue to December 7. En- 
men comprising the board are capable tries in the many different depart- 
- of doing the work that they are sup- ments of the show are beginning to 
a posed to do, providing it can be done. descend upon the headquarters of the 
“The national master in his annual management, some from the most dis- 
nes, address to the National Grange last’ tant corners of the earth, declares B. 
November said: ‘There are certain H. Heide, secretary of the exposition. 
ni essential steps that must be taken to Wheat samples have already been re- 
at Me eive to agriculture the measure of ceived for the 1929 International Grain 


equality to which it. is entitled and to 
ed give to the tillers of the soil their 
rightful share of the nation’s income. 


> The Grange has given its entire sixty- 
tep two years of life in the fight for agri- 
» | cultural equality, and we should now 
a rededicate every particle of Grange 
v0 energy and Grange influence to the 
pr adoption of a program that is fair to 
to all other groups, and gives to agricul- 
ture that to which it is rightfully enti- 
” tled. namely, a fair exchange between 
al, the products of agriculture and the 
Products of industry, finance and 
at HM labor. 
ive Farmer Must Help Himself 
he “The farmer must accomplish for 
r himself the major tasks to benefit his 


Own calling and the first step in such 
ny M2 program is organization. We must 

develop a better and higher manhood 
d, and womanhood among ourselves. We 
es must enhance the comforts and attrac- 


I- tions of our homes, and strengthen our 
iy attachments to our pursuits. We must 
m foster mutual understanding and co- 
Operation. We must maintain, invio- 
late, our laws and emulate each 





other in labor to hasten the good time 


coming. We must reduce our expenses, 
both individual and corporate. We 
must buy less and produce more in or- 
der to make our farms self-sustaining. 








and Hay Show from far-away New 
South Wales, and will be matched with 
the products of the harvests of the 
United States and ‘Canada. 

Greater inducement in the form of 
materially increased premiums and 
prizes will make the always fascinat- 


ing competitions of the young people | 
of the farms of the land in the Boys’ | 


and Girls’ Club Congress, held in con- 
nection with the International, more 
than ever a center of vital interest. 

When it is recalled that the grand 
champion steer of the exposition last 
year was fed, fitted and shown by a 
twelve-year-old Iowa boy, it is a cer- 
tainty that all eyes will be turned to 
the camp of these youngsters when this 
year’s International convenes. Some 
1,200 selected farm youths and girls 
from practically every state in the 
Union are expected to take part in this 
congress of future farm timber. 

Entries will close November 1, for 
individual livestock classes, November 
10, for the Grain and Hay Show, and 
November 23, for the carload lot live- 
stock classes. Always in the vanguard 
of those agencies that foster improved 
farm practices, the International of to- 
day stands as a mirror of the methods 
of farming of tomorrow, and thus chal- 
lenges the interest and the imagination 
of every progressive farmer. 











LOCAL MERCHANT give you 


the longest-wearing footwear made 
























BE mnie vince. 
chant you have known for 
years knows you and your 
needs. And as we for many 
years have worked closely 
with him, Top Notch Rubber 
Footwear has come to know 
your needs, too. 


We are not saying much here 
about the wonderfully good 
points of Top Notch, because 
your friend, the local mer- 
chant, can show them to you 
better. Go to him and ask 
him to show you their rug- 
ged strength that defies snow, 
rain, mud, slush and muck— 
the rugged strength that 
makes Top Notch the long- 
est-wearing rubber footwear 
made. 


Ask him for Top Notch Rub- 
ber Footwear by name—boots, 
arctics, heavy and light rub- 
bers — for men, women and 
children. 


BEACON FALLSRUBBERSHOECO. 


For 28 years Makers of Top Notch Rubber 
and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Beacon Falls, Connecticut 
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Top-Notch BUDDY BOOT— 
with the ‘‘muscles’’ of tough, 
live rubber— extra wear with- 
out extra weight. 


EL ey WOMEN’S ALL- 
RUBBER ARCTIC —made 6 
special new process; warmly 
ined; gives real protection; 
makes the foot look smaller. 
Top-Notch CHILDREN’S 
STORM RUBBERS— built to 
stand the hardest use a kid can 
give ’em. 
Top-Notch TOPEK A— sturdiest 
men’s rubbers built. Just try to 
wear ’em out! 
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Te A cuaRANTEE |" OF SERVICE 
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Direct Selling 


To the Editor: 

Hog raising has not been very prof- 
itable the last two years, with the ex- 
ception of a month or so last year 
when there were not very many for 
sale. Are we making too many pounds 
of pork? If so, then our colleges and 
county agents should spend their time 
on a marketing plan rather than teach- 
ing us how to raise more pork. The 
number of pounds of pork produced 
per sow is of no value to the producer, 
if the market value is below the cost 
of production. The more pounds we 
raise the greater the loss. If one- 
fourth of our pigs would die before 
they had consumed much food, our 
profit on the balance would be much 
greater; so it doesn’t look necessary 
to teach hog production. The proof of 
this was during the recent war. Just 
give the corn belt farmer a fair price 
for his pork and he can supply the 
world. 

Most every day we read articles in 
our daily paper of some marketing 
plan, most of which are some sort of a 
cooperative scheme. Just a few years 
ago our livestock shipping associations 
were organized and. worked success- 
fully as long as stock was shipped 
to an open market. where there was 
keen competition between packers. 

Fifty per cent of Iowa’s hogs were 
shipped direct to packers or concen- 
tration points last year. The purpose 
of our shipping associations is to cut. 
out the middleman. Why should we 
ship to concentration points and give 
a bunch of men a slice of the profits? 

The packers are working very hard 
to get the bulk of the hogs to come 
thru these concentration points. Why? 
Because it. is a very easy matter for 
a few packers to set a price if they 
are not required to go into an open 
market to get their hogs. 

The war is on between the packer 
and the commission men. Which shall 
we ship to? Let’s not be fooled by 
receiving a few cents more per hun- 
dred for our hogs at the concentration 
points and in reality lose from $100 to 
$200 per car for them. 

ALVIN MEYER. 

Dallas County, Iowa. 





‘*A Prisoner of Black 
Hawk’”’ 


To the Editor: 

If viewed in the right perspective 
and put into story by a master hand, it 
is likely that the early chronicles of 
Iowa would furnish as much of inter- 
est and romance as those other tales 
of beginnings, such as the “Lays of 
Ancient Rome,” or tales of the Scot- 
tish border. We in the middle west 
are just beginning to appreciate our 
own early history and the literary val- 
ues that are being discovered in it. 

I am impressed with this anew in 
reading the opening chapters of “A 
Prisoner of Black Hawk,” by Charlton 
Laird, just beginning in your paper. I 
do not as a rule find interest in just 
any sort of serial, but this story from 
its setting and the stirring movement 
of the early chapters looks like one 
worth reading. The opening scenes 
show the Indian trading posts and the 
rude settlements on the Mississippi 
in the vicinity of Fort Madison, in 
1808. There promises to be plenty of 
action as well as humor of a rough 
and ready sort in keeping with the 
times. Once begun, if I mistake not, 
the reader will be anxious to follow 
the fortunes of Caleb Larkin and 
Jeanne in those turbulent times. 

Those who have not commenced the 
story | believe should be encouraged 
to do so. And if the reader will check 





all sides. One thing more: 





Here is where readers can argue with the editor or with each other. 
All we ask is that the letters be kept short so that more folks will have 
a chance to be heard. As always, we will give extra space to letters that 
disagree with our own editorial policy. 
Sign your name. 
“Farmer” or anything else in the paper, but we want to be sure our- 
selves that a responsible person is behind every letter. 


Our readers are entitled to hear 
We'll let you sign yourself 








up as he goes along with what the lo- 
cal histories tell us of the Sauks and 
Foxes and the Black Hawk war, it will 
not only help fix the period in his 
mind as a part of our historical back- 
ground, but will also furnish much 
pleasant diversion to help lighten the 
long job of corn husking. 
FRANK T. CLAMPITT. 
Hardin County, Iowa. 





Wants Trespass Signs 
Respected 


To the Editor: 

In regard to the open season on 
pheasants, will say that all we can see 
is that the open season is for the big 
guns in the city and not for the farm- 
ers at all as the date set will be right 
when the farmers are the busiest. husk- 
ing corn. Will say that these city 
folks will have quite a surprise when 
they get up in Hancock and Kossuth 
counties as the farmers in these coun- 
ties are going to put up “no hunting” 
signs and these city folks will please 


out “Master Editors and Publishers,” 

so why should you do to others what 

you would not wish them to do to you? 
MINNESOTA SUBSCRIBER. 

Polk County, Minnesota. 

Remarks: But high and often inef- 
fective tariff rates on farm products 
are used as an excuse to put higher 
and quite effective rates on the things 
the farmer buys. And as to “Master 
Editors and Publishers,” go ahead; it’s 
all right with us.—Editor. 





Wants Plans for Future 
To the Editor: 

In your paper I read- an editorial en- 
titled, “Must the Fields Be Sold Into 
Slavery Again.” I am a young farmer 
in a good farming community where a 
good percentage of the land is still 
farmed by the owner or men who will 
inherit it. And yet, in this so-called 
good farming community I don’t know 
of a single farm which is being farmed 
with the idea of maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil, let, alone restoring 
what has been removed in the fifty or 








Branch 


of corn. 

















“WHERE THE TALL CORN GROWS” 


= Here is County Agent Emmet Gardner, of 

4 Cedar county, reaching for a high one in the 
corn field on the Thompson farm near West 
where the 
championship will 
Not all of the corn is this high, of course, but 
huskers will find a rare yield this year when 
they start the shucking derby. 

This is the first time that a specially planted 
field of corn has been used for the contest and 
spectators will 
what can be done to produce an unusual crop 
Hybrid seed was used and the corn 
land was treated with fertilizer. 
was given the corn. 
dred bushels per acre. 
a new world’s record? 

West Branch is making plans to handle a big 
crowd, and to our new readers we extend an in- 
vitation to drive over and see the contest. All 
highways leading to West Branch are good. 


Iowa state cornhusking 
be held on November 8. 


have an opportunity to see 


Unusual care 
The result—easily a hun- 
Can the huskers make 








take notice and stay out. where these 
signs are up or they will pay a fine. 
So if there are any Des Moinesers who 
wish to hunt, better not fill that gas 
tank too full and head north with the 
intention to hunt in these counties. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Kossuth County, Iowa. 


For High. Tariffs 


To the Editor: 

I like your paper, because you are in 
earnest for the farmers’ interest, but 
there are two points in which we do 
not. at all agree. 

First, I believe in prohibitive tariff 
rates on all farm products which need 
not be imported, and there is no dan- 
ger in excessive rates on other farm 
products, for our farmers can hardly 
organize strong enough to hold up the 
consumers, and if they do, it will be 
thru corporations which can be con- 
trolled by the government. No cor- 
poration or individual will invite com- 
petition and why should the United 
States “corporation”? 

Second, the “Master Farmer” fad is 
all wrong. You would resent it if we 
farmers got up a proposition to pick 





seventy-five years it has been farmed. 
I can’t see’ how Mr. Hoover or any one 
else outside of Illinois can help the 
farm problem if the farmer will not 
look ahead ten or fifteen years. Is our 
religion reflected in our farming? It 
seems that religion has lost its vision 
of the future in the reality of the pres- 
ent, and so with our farmers. Is this 
idea reasonable? 

We have had a few spasmodic lime- 
sweet clover, rock-phosphate experi- 
ments which have made a good show- 
ing, and yet not one landlord in five 
will furnish lime where actual tests 
have shown it to be necessary to get 
clover. On one farm I am acquainted 
with, forty acres of sweet clover is 
sown every spring, and only one year 
in the last ten has there been even a 
half stand on a single forty. And yet 
they are still sowing sweet. clover and 
alfalfa on that land. Intelligent? But 
I have written enough. The question 
is: Are farmers facing the future or 
merely existing? Are the observations 
I have made local or general? Or dol 
imagine things? Can you answer these 
questions? 

A READER. 

Minard County, Illimois. 





Master Farmers 
To the Editor: 
Would it be imposing on good na 
ture to ask you to publish my views on 
building a farm aristocracy? gf 


course, honor should be given wherg 
honor is due; but it is causing a clagg 
distinction. Farmers who are not ej. 
gible to become Master Farmers resent 
this title being placed on others. Ang 
farmers who belong to a certain farm 
organization feel they are more inte}. 
lectual and progressive than those who 
do not. Of course, this is all wrong, 
but we are all human and subject to 
human weaknesses. So we must face 
the facts as they are and not as we 
would like for them to be. 

Do the farmers of Iowa “and Amer. 
ica” want to build up a farm arig. 
tocracy? If that is the wish of the 
majority of the American farmers, 
they should have it. But if the major. 
ity are opposed to this program they 
should make their wishes known. See. 
ing so much in your paper about mas. 
ter farmers and the students at Ames 
organizing the “Future Farmers of 
America,” it put me to wondering if 
the boys who went to war to make the 
world safe for democracy were in fa- 
vor of class distinction on the farm, 
What would the father of our country 
think about it? And the man who 
said, “All men are born free and 
equal. 

In the near future ‘seating a thresh- 
ing crew will be as complicated as 
seating the vice-president’s _ sister, 
Who should sit at the head of the ta- 
ble, the Master Farmer, the farm own- 
er or the president of a farm organiza- 
tion, and how to seat the others ac 
cording to rank? I would like to have 
some others express themselves on 
this question and see if I am right or 
suffering from the heat. 

‘Vv. O. EAKLE. 

Illinois. 


Fighting Buck Brush 


To the Editor: 

Answering Mr. Glen I. Fuller’s “Mac- 
edonian Cry” for help in fighting buck 
brush in his pasture, perhaps my ex- 
perience with the pest may be of some 
avail. About the only thing that I 
have not tried is sheep, as I live in 
town and my pasture is inside the city 
limits and it would afford too great 
a picnic for the town dogs to be prof- 
itable. 

I tried Angora goats, 200 head of 
them on 150 acres. If I had had 1,000 
perhaps they might have done the 
work, but they proved a failure. 

If Mr. Fuller will cut the brush 
when the ground is frozen hard this 
winter, with grub hoes or better with 
“eye” hoes—we call them “nigger 
hoes” here—and then mow the pas- 
ture twice next summer, once in June 
and again in August, he will kill 90 per 
cent of his brush the first year. He 
will have to mow the pasture one or 
two years to thoroly eradicate it. 

The brush cuts fairly easy when the 
ground is frozen and the brush brittle. 
Of course, the ground must be free 
from snow to do this. 

I have also tried chaining a heavy 
split log, face down, under the front of 
the runners of a farm sled. Weight the 
sled pretty heavily and when it is very 
cold and no snow on the ground, the 
brush is as brittle as icicles and 
snaps off very well. The log should 
not be much longer than the width of 
the sled. 

The hoe and the mowing machine 
are by all odds the very best plan I 
have found. 





CHAS. A. FOSTER. 
Grundy County, Missouri. 
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}serve in all programs which aid and 
ourage the improvement of the 
rms, the farmers, and the farm fam- 
ies of the middle west.” 











y. G. Thornburg, Iowa secretary of 
agriculture, sends 
this word: 

“T wish to con- 
gratulate you on 
the consolidation 
of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and the lowa 
Homestead. I[ am 
sure this will be of 
great benefit. to 
the agricultural in- 
terests in Iowa, as 
it will bring the 
lesson of ‘Good Farming—Clear Think- 
ing—Right Living’ to practically all of 
our farm homes.” 







y. G. Thornburg 












Daniel F. Steck, United States sen- 
ator from Iowa, writes: 

“| want to tender you my sincere 
congratulations on effecting a consol- 
idation of Wallaces’ Farmer and the 
lowa Homestead. This gives to lowa 
a powerful farm paper with wide cir- 
culation, which continuing the Wal- 
lace policy of many years will be a 
progressive and aggressive force in 
the interest of Iowa agriculture. Such 
a force is particularly necessary at 
this time when agriculture is making 
its fight for equality with other indus- 
try. In spite of the platform promises 
during the campaign last year, the wel- 
fare if not the existence of the agri- 
ultural industry is at stake....I 
have followed the policy of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for years and found it always 
consistent with the best interests of 
lowa agriculture and I congratulate 
you again upon your opportunity, 
thru your consolidation with the Iowa 
Homestead, for a wider field of 
service.” 





Charles L. McNary, chairman of the 
senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry, writes: 

“IT have noted with interest. the con- 
solidation of Wallaces’ Farmer and the 
lowa Homestead. I trust the econo- 
mies thus obtained will aid you in giv- 
ing even greater service to your read- 
ers than has been possible heretofore. 
The farm press in general has contrib- 
uted greatly toward understanding of 
the problems which confront the Amer- 
ican farmer, especially those caused 
by brrdensome surpluses which have 
the effect of giving American farmers 
lisadvantageous world prices for their 
most important crops. From the dis- 
cussion of surpluses greW the agricul- 
tural marketing act, which, if sympa- 
thetically administered fully in the in- 
terest of the farmer, should go a long 
way toward relieving the situation. If 
this act is not sufficient, I am in favor 
ot broadening its provisions from time- 
to time so as to make it fully ef- 
fective.” 


F, F. Faville, justice of the supreme 
court of Iowa, says: 

“IT have been much interested in the 
consolidation of the Iowa Homestead 
and Wallaces’ Farmer. The important 
thing is the fact that it will bring to 
you an increased field of opportunity 
for service in this state. 

“I have spent the past summer in 
my cottage at Storm Lake, and have 
put in a good share of my vacation vis- 
iting the farms in that part of the 
state. I have some land of my own, 
and have visited a good many other 
Places. You would be surprised, I am 
Sure, and much gratified, to realize 
how many times Wallaces’ Farmer has 
been quoted to me this summer. It is 
a text-book and guide to these farmers. 
This is true not only with regard to 
Matters strictly pertaining to farming, 
but the high ideals that are constantly 
kept before the families in these farm 


Farm and Business Commend Merger 
(Continued from page 8) 


homes thru the influence of your paper 
are of incalculable value. You are 
helping to mold the character of a very 
large percentage of our population, and 
I envy you the great opportunity that 
is yours and congratulate you heartily 
upon the expanded field that now opens 
before you. I wish you all manner of 
success.” 





A. Sykes, prominent in farm organ- 
izations for many years, writes from 
Ida Grove, Iowa: 

“I certainly wish to congratulate 
you and the Wallaces’ Farmer on this 
move. I feel that, having a clear 
field to enlarge in, you can give to 
the farmers of the middle west, and 
especially Iowa, a much better paper 
than either could give when competing 
for the business. It is certainly a wise 
business move on the part of both 
farm papers. I predict for your paper 
a great future in the moulding of the 
agricultural thought and policies of 
this nation in the years to come.” 





E. F. Morris, Master Farmer, of New 
Providence, Iowa, writes: 

“It seems to me that you have an op- 
portunity to serve agriculture that is 
not possessed by any other publication 
in the world. And I feel sure you will 
improve the opportunity. I am glad to 
know that men with the vision which 
the Wallaces have will be privileged to 
preach the gospel of “Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, Right Living” to so 
large a group of people. Let me con- 
gratulate you upon the opportunity 
which is yours.” 





The first county agent to comment 
on the merger was Max A. Wortman, 
of Anamosa, Iowa. He sent the fol- 
lowing wire the same day the an- 
nouncement was made: 

“I wish to join with all of your 
friends and congratulate you on your 
purchase of the Homestead. Iowa peo- 
ple are assured of a bigger and better 
farm paper service than ever.” 





Comment from business men _ is 
equally enthusiastic. Albert Dollen- 
mayer, of the Dollenmayer Advertising 
Agency, Minneapolis, Minn., writes: 

“If the shades of the departed can 
have any interest in the affairs of this 
life, I know there are at least two he- 
roic characters that will rejoice over 
the consolidation of Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead—and I suspect 
they would unite in commending just 
what the heirs, successors and assigns 
of each of these rugged old pioneers 
have done and the way they did it. 

“IT won’t try to tell you which way 
my sympathy tended—it was not very 
pronounced anyway; for I never felt 
that I was called upon to act as judge. 
Now that the parties in interest have 
arrived at such a happy solution, I 
don’t. care for details or ancient his- 
tory. All I want to do is to congratu- 
late all the Wallace clan and Dante 
Pierce and his associates over the 
prospect of giving the advertising 
agents and their patrons, the adver- 
tisers who can use farm paper circu- 
lation to advantage, what I believe is 
the most economical regional advertis- 
ing medium in America—bar none. I 
don’t like superlatives and I think 
comparisons are to be avoided in mat- 
ters of this kind, but there are always 
exceptions and this seems to me to be 
one time when I am justified in letting 
my enthusiasm and genuine pleasure 
dictate.” 





Other typical comments follow: 

“We agree with you that these are 
days of consolidation and will say 
that the movement is indeed very 
pleasing to us and we can not help but 
feel that a merger such as this will 
be more productive to the advertiser. 
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Square Deal Mutual. 


west zone, 


private individuals. 


an outsider connected 
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ance for next year. 


representatives. 


President—J. E. CRAVEN, Kellogg. 





Vice-President—A. M. AVERY, Mason City. 


Settlement 


OWA farmers have saved hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on hail insurance in the last nine years through 


And now, for 1929, comes the greatest record of all— 


1. An assessment which, to our belief, is the lowest 
per acre ever levied for full market value protec- 
tion in the State of lowa. Only $20 per $1,000 in 
southeast zone, and only $28 per $1,000 in north- 


Every loss paid before October 10 in all but two 
counties, and the remaining two being paid up 
as this goes to press. 


And in addition to this great saving over ordinary hail 
costs, Square Deal has set aside a substantial emergency 
fund, for added protection of its members. 


The above record surely speaks for itself. It proves what 
savings can be made by a cooperative, mutual association 
operated to pay losses to members, instead of profits to 


Square Deal is run by farmers, for farmers. There is not 
Its slogan is “protection to the policy- 
holder—not profit to the individual.” 


See a Square Deal policy before you buy ANY hail insur- 
Write for name of our farmer-repre- 
sentative in your neighborhood. 


A few good territories now open for reliable farmer- 
Write for particulars. 


SQUARE DEAL MUTUAL 


HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


A GENUINE “MARKET VALUE” ASSOCIATION 
400 Capital City Bank Bldg. 









with the association anywhere 


Des Moines, lowa 


Secretary—R. T. PACKER, Adelphi. 
Treasurer—ROLFE O. WAGNER, Ankeny. 








We assure you of our hearty support.” 
—B. M. Angle, Armour Fertilizer 
Works, Chicago, IIl. 

“We congratulate you on the mar- 
riage of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. The union of these two 
properties is logical. A single, author- 
itative messenger to the combined cir- 
culation of the two publications is go- 
ing to please the subscribers, and I am 
satisfied it is going to please the bal- 
ance sheet of the new company. 





“If the farmer has ever thought that 
he was not on the front page of the 
daily news and that his industry was 


| getting only casual thought from the 


other half of America’s business, he 


| can certainly bask in the sunlight of 
today realizing, as he must, that agri- | 


culture seems to be a topic of interest 
in almost. every home in the country. 
Every thinking public man, every 
business head today, knows more 
about the problem and the opportu- 
nity of agriculture than they have at 
any time in history. That means sim- 
ply to say that with so much gray mat- 
ter introduced into the difficulties of 
the industry, there ,will be a solution, 
and that solution is bound to help ev- 
erybody.”—W. C. D’Arcy, D’Arey Ad- 


| vertising Company, St. Louis. 





The Iowa press, as already noted in 


| the article on page 3, was enthusiastic 


} 
} 


| 





in its commendation of the move. Fol- 
lowing are some additional quotations: 

“This merger gives the Wallaces 
what is probably the leading farm pa- 


cially heavy coverage of lowa and the 
states adjacent. to lowa. 

“Wallaces’ Farmer was established 
by the late Henry Wallace, father of 


| John P. Wallace, who built it up into 





one of the cleanest and most readable 
farm papers in the United States. The 
sons of Henry Wallace succeeded him 


| in the business and have ever kept it 


up to the high standard established. 

“The Homestead was brought to its 
greatest prominence by the late James 
M. Pierce, who was succeeded by his 
son, Dante. In addition to the widely 
read Homestead they have also built 
up the largest job printing plant in the 
state, housed in one of the most com- 
plete printing plants known. The new 
firm takes over the job printing with 
the merger.”—Malvern Leader. 





This is the statement of Arthur Cap 

per, United States senator from Kan- 
sas: 
“I hasten to offer you my sincere 
congratulations. I am a faithful reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer every week. It 
a fime representative of progressive 
agricultural journalism.” 


Is 





“Let me take this opportunity to ex 
tend you very hearty congratulatio.s 
on the wonderful proposition you have 


| in the combination of Wallaces’ Farm- 


er and the Homestead. It will give 
you undoubtedly the leading farm pa- 


per of the United States, operating as 
it does in the very best agricultural 


territory of the nation.”—Alex Fitz- 
hugh, Executive Director, the Greater 


per in the United States with an espe- ' Des Moines Committee. . 
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arene lata D. C.—Approval of 
Y 


members of the Federal Farm Board 
by the senate seems assured, altho 
there is considerable vocal opposition 
to members representing cotton and 
wheat—Carl Williams, of Oklahoma, 
and Samuel R. McKelvie, of Nebraska. 

Following several days of question- 
ine cf the board members by the sen- 
ate committee on agriculture, during 
which the activities of the board dur- 
ing its two months of existence were 
in detail, Senator McNary’s 


explained 


committee voted to recommend the 
confirmation of each member. Five 
board members received unanimous 
approval. They are C. B. Denman, of 
Farmington, Mo., who resigned from 
the presidency of the National Live- 


stock Producers’ Association to repre- 
livestock; J. ©. of Ken- 
tucky, vice-chairman, tobacco; W. F. 
Schilling, of Minnesota, dairying; C. 
S. Wilson, of New York, sort. of a util- 
ity man, and C. C. Teague, of Califor- 
nia, fruits and vegetables. 

Seventeen of the nineteen members 
of the committee were present and 
voting. Senators Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, and Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), 
of Minnesota, who is ill, were absent. 
Four votes are reported to have been 
cast against both Williams and Mc- 
Kelvie, and one against Chairman 
Legge. Altho the vote was not made 
public, it is understood that the four 
senators were Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina; Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas; Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, and 
Wheeler (Dem.) of Montana. The lat- 
ter is understood to be the lone sena- 
tor who voted against Legge. 


sent Stone, 


Few Negative Votes Expected 


Altho considerable senatorial dissat- 
isfaction is expressed by Democrats 
and Independent Republicans against 
several board members, this is likely 
not to be translated into many nega- 
tive votes on the floor, as several of 
this group, including Senator Lrook- 
hart, feel that if the board is con- 
firmed the responsibility for its suc- 
cess then will lie fully upon President 
Hoover who selected its personnel. 

But apparently neither the president 
nor the board members are worrying 
about. their responsibility, all being 
represented as optimistic as to the ul- 
timate beneficial effect of the agri- 
cultural marketing act. The president 
has had several of the board members 
at his Rapidan camp in the Blue ridge 
mountains of Virginia. Here they 
have hashed and re-hashed ways and 
means of increasing and stabilizing 
farm income. 

Widesperad interest is being shown 
in the meeting of cooperative livestock 
marketing associations in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 23, which was called by the 
board. Washington “farm hands” ex- 
pect that a national tie-up of all farm- 
ers’ livestock marketing agencies will 
grow out of this preliminary meeting. 
In fact, this was the primary purpose 
for which the board called the confer- 
The board hopes that a national 
organization will be formed in which 
all the livestock cooperatives can par- 
ticipate, just as the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation is to furnish mar- 
keting service for pools, farmers’ ele- 
vators and any cooperative agencies 
that now handle part of the farmers’ 
grain. In the livestock set-up it is 
planned that existing livestock cooper- 
atives will be utilized, and even where 
there are two farmers’ marketing 
agencies operating on one market, such 
as Chicago and East St. Louis, the 
board will not insist that. such agen- 
cies amalgamate, providing their serv- 
ices are not too competitive and they 
will work in harmony. However, if 
the livestock advisory council of seven 
members, expected to be appointed as 
an outgrowth of the Chicago meeting, 
recommends merging of such agen- 
cies, the board is likely to follow the 
council's advice. In selecting the ad- 
visory council, which is required by 
the act, the board will ask for sugges- 
tions of names. 

The objective of the board's attempt 
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Board Calls Stock Men 


Livestock Marketing Plans Discussed This Week 


to coordinate cooperative selling of 
livestock is to enable the farmer-mem- 
bers to have a substantial voice in 
naming the prices at which their stock 
will be sold. In other words, the aim 


| is to place the farmer on the other 


side of the fence. But before this can 
be accomplished the farmers them- 
selves, operating with a substantial de- 


gree of unity of purpose, will be asked 


to take practical steps toward adjust- 
ing their production of livestock to 
what is desired by the housewives and 
consumers in general. With respect to 
hogs, for instance, preliminary discus- 
sion indicates that the advisory coun- 
cil for livestock will be encouraged to 
work out a plan of price stabilization 
whereby the farmer who markets the 
desired light hogs will receive a sub- 
stantial premium in price per pound. 
On the other hand, the farmer who 
persists in feeding his hogs until they 
are overweight will be penalized much 
more severely than is now done by 
supply and demand reactions. It is 
pointed out, as was stated in a pre- 
vious Washington letter, that the 
heavier kinds of hogs add to the sur- 
plus of lard and salt meat, thereby 
dragging down the price of all hogs. 


Light Versus Heavy Livestock 


In the Chicago meeting the livestock 
representatives were informed of the 
beneficial effect that the marketing of 
baby beeves and other light cattle has 
had on the price of beef. By cutting 
down on the average weight. of hogs 
shipped to market, which runs around 
230 to 235 pounds, the total produc- 
t‘on of pounds of pork, lard and salt 
meat can be brought more’ nearly in 
line with consumption. This would 
have a price-raising effect. Practical 
plans for putting into effect a plan as 
is here sketchily pictured has already 
been discussed with leaders of the 
American Institute of Meat Packing, 
representing over 99 per cent of the 
meat packing done in the United 
States, thru which price premiums and 
penalties for desirable and undesirable 
hogs would be carried into effect. Of 
course, this plan would have to be rec- 
ommended by the proposed livestock 
advisory council before it could re- 
ceive official support from the board. 

In discussing hogs, the problem of 
direct buying comes into the picture. 
Here plans have been discussed for a | 
national organization, tied in with the 
proposed national livestock set-up or 
perhaps made a part thereof, which 
would buy, establish or operate thru- 
out the hog-producing area such con- 
centration points as would be needed 


to take care of direct shipping. These 
would be cooperatively owned and 


would be financed by the board, which 
is empowered to loan up to 80 per cent 
of the purchase price of farmer-owned 
marketing facilities. With the board 
empowered also to make operating 
loans to cooperative livestock agencies 
operating at the terminals, with con- 
centration points in the farmers’ 
hands, and with selling activities of all 
under direction of the national organ- 
ization, the ultimate domination of the 
farmer-controlled marketing of hogs, 
and of other livestock, presents itself 
as a possibility. 

The progress already made, indicates 
hopeful possibilities. Of the livestock 
sold at terminal markets in 1928, $289,- , 
152,931 worth was handled by the co- 
operatives. This represented 181,850 
carloads composed of 1,751,599 cattle, 
8,483,413 hogs and 1,686,889 sheep, or 
approximately 18 per cent of the live- 
stock sold at terminal markets of the 
country, and ranges from 9 per cent 
on some of these markets to 35 per 
cent on others. 


Participants in the Conference 


Those who were invited to take part 
in the Chicago conference were offi- 
cials of the National Livestock Pro- 


| ers’ 








ducers’ Association, which operates 
sales agencies on twelve of the large 
terminal markets and also operates 
subsidiaries consisting of a national 
feeder-buying service and also a na- 
tional order-buying service, filling 
packer orders both on and off the mar- 
kets; officials of the Farmers’ Union 
group, which has operated for a num- 
ber of years on nine of the terminal 
markets; the Farmers’ Livestock Com- 
mission Company at St. Louis; the 
Central Cooperative Association at 


| South St. Paul; the People’s Coopera- 
| tive Sales Agency at South St. Paul; 


the Equity Cooperative Livestock 
Sales Association at Milwaukee; the 
Producers’ Livestock Commission As- 
sociation at Springfield, Ill.; the Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Association Livestock 
Commission at Springfield, Mo.; the 
Cattle Raisers’ and Producers’ Com- 
mission Company at Fort Worth, Tex- 
as; and the Western Cattle Marketing 
Association of San Francisco. Because 
of their fostering of cooperative mar- 
keting, the general farm organizations, 
such as the Farm Bureau, the Grange 
and the Farmers’ Union, were invited 
to be represented. 

As the board starts its action in the 
livestock field, the fruit of its work in 
the grain end of the farmers’ problems 
takes more definite form. The Farm- 
National Grain Corporation,, in- 
corporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware for $20,000,000, and created to 
serve all farmer-controlled grain sell- 
ing organizations, has become a real- 
ity. The board has approved the draft 
of the by-laws, and William, H. Settle, 
president of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
and chairman of the grain group’s or- 
ganizing committee, has announced 
that the corporation will be ready to 
handle part of this year’s wheat crop. 
Headquarters are being opened in Chi- 
cago. 

With the grain organization under 
way and the livestock set-up in the 
making, the official view of the board 
with respect to losses that might be 
encountered as a result of its efforts 
to stabilize markets and thereby help 
prices becomes of interest. Chairman 
Legge has summarized the board’s of- 
ficial position on this point as follows: 

“The process of stabilization, as we 
see it,” says Legge, “divides itself into 


two rather distinct classes. The first 
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ye ee 
class is what might be called normaj 
operations, involved in almost every. 
thing the board is doing. Every meg. 
sure taken to increase the effective. 
ness of cooperative organizations jp 
any commodity, or improve their 4. 
nancial position, to centralize or cop. 
relate their activities, is in itself g 
process of stabilization. It is our hope 
that as time goes on this activity wij 
in most cases prove to be all that ig 
needed, the result, of course, depend. 
ing on how successful we are in work. 
ing out large, well-managed organiza. 
tions, which will control a sufficiently 
large percentage of the product to 
make their influence felt on the 
market. 


Emergency Handling of Surplus 


“The second form of stabilization 
might be termed extraordinary op 
emergency operations, whereby, be. 
cause of a large surplus of any com. 
modity, the operation would consist of 
buying and taking off the market 
some considerable part of the tonnage 
so as to relieve the pressure, and car. 
rying the product until some future 
date in the hope that there would be 
a more favorable opportunity of digs. 
posing of it. This second, or emer. 
gency, class of operation wouid, of 
course, be carried out, strictly under 
the provisions of the agricultural mar. 
keting act with money advanced by 
the board, and if the final result of 
such operation shows a loss or deficit, 
such loss will be borne by the revoly. 


| ing fund as provided by the act.” 


Thus, when the groundwork of co. 
operative organizations and stabiliza- 
tion corporations are ready to fune- 
tion, periodic gluts of markets will 
be relieved by the use of part of the 
$500,000,000 revolving fund provided 
for in the law. 

From this report your Washington 
correspondent believes that readers of 
the combined Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead will draw the conclu. 
sion that the Farm Board is bringing 
influence to bear which should result 
in a general improvement of farm 
conditions. At least something is be 
ing done. But, as was stated in an 
address in Des Moines, October 17, by 
William F. Schilling, the dairy repre 
sentative on the board, “we are not 
miracle workers nor do we possess st- 
perhuman powers.” Schilling also 
aptly called attention to the necessity 
of individual farmers joining estab- 
lished cooperatives. As he said, “the 
beginning of this cooperation must be 
in the neighborhood right at home.” 
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SPREADER 


When you pick @ spreader today—you 
have aright to expect proven two-purpose 
performance, 

The New Litchfield — with its lime 
spreader attachment offers a complete 
spreader service. The enduring quality of 
this advanced Spreader—its light draft— 
short turning — easy loading — ample 
ground clearance—are reasons for its 
wide-spread popularity. 


THE NEW 


LITCHFIELD 


“PROFIT BUILDER” 


STEEL SPREADER 


Two new bulletins 
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Gentlemen: 


are now ready — 
“Lime Spreading 

and “What Farmers 
Say About The New 
Litchfield.” Mail the 
coupon for free copies 


y" Dept. WF4 
d me your two free bulletins and information 


en 
on Litchfield Spreaders. 
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And Still They Bite 


Several members have written this 
jepartment lately telling of trouble 
yey have had as a result of patroniz- 
ing picture framing agents the past 
wmmer. As sual, these agents pulled 
the old graft of having the prospective 
sacker draw an envelope from a small 
ase to see if he was lucky enough to 
get a cut rate. As usual, the prospect 
was lucky and a deal was made where- 
by pictures were sent away to be 
enlarged and, of course, when another 
peddler came back later there was a 
whopping bill ready for collection for 
frames. Our members kicked and the 
agent left, and now hard-boiled letter 
writers in Chicago and Minneapolis 
send communications telling about 
court action if the bill isn’t paid at 
once. 

Last time we had a bunch of com- 
plaints we said we had published our 
last warning on this time-worn gag. 
But here’s a new angle, so we will 
pass it along. The attorney general’s 
office advises us that the use-of the 
box with the lucky envelopes to gain 
customers is a lottery and as such is 
a violation of the Iowa statute. Con- 
sequently we hardly believe these 
hard-boiled collectors will want to ap- 
pear in an Iowa court and tell that to 
the judge. 

Therefore, if you bit on the picture 
graft and do not like the deal and get 
letters threatening you, drop ’em in 
the waste basket and forget the 
threats. If hard-boiled collectors ar- 
rive, have your sheriff arrest them for 
promoting a lottery. That ought to 
make them leave town in a hurry. 


Look Out for Slick 
Polishers 


One of our members, living in Jef- 
ferson county, Iowa, advises us of a 
deal which was put over by the Jap-O- 
Lene Company which claimed to come 
from Los Angeles. These folks called 
on the dealer and made an agreement 
to demonstrate their automobile polish 
for a week and at the end of the week 
they would take back any amount that 
was unsold. 

However, after closing the deal, 
signing a contract and taking the mon- 
ey for the polish, they disappeared and 
our member was left with a lot of pol- 
ish and no demonstration service. 

If any of these polish experts call on 
you, be sure to make them fulfill their 
contract before giving them any 
money. Otherwise they might pull the 
same game. 


Hulling Oats for Fall Pigs 


A northern Iowa reader writes: 

I can get oats ground for 15 cents a 
hundredweight. Getting the oats run 
thru a huller will cost 20 cents per 
hundredweight. Good quality, heavy 
weight oats are worth 40 cents, and 
corn will probably be worth at least 80 
cents. How about using a considera- 
ble amount of oats during the winter 
for my fall pigs? If so, shall I have 
them ground or hulled? Will it re- 
duce amount of protein supplement 
necessary?” 

With oats worth $1.25 a hundred- 
weight and dry corn worth $1.50, we 
believe that you can afford to feed 
Oats regularly to your fall pigs thru- 
Removing the hulls 
when it costs 20 cents per, hundred- 











Weight should pay. The hulls, wheth- 
er whole or ground oats is fed, are ir- 
Titating to the lining of the stomach 
and intestines of pigs. 


The digestive 
ystem of hogs is not able to make 





full use of feeds containing as much 
crude fiber as oats with the hulls pre- 
sent, especially when on a liberal 
growing or fattening ration. For these 
two reasons we recommend hulled oats 
over ground oats for fall pigs. The 
hulled oats could profitably make up 
one-third to one-half the grain ration. 
Slightly less protein supplement will 
be needed, but fall pigs should not be 
short-changed on a good protein mix- 
ture simply because oats are fed. A 
protein supplement with the protein 
coming from several sources, prefer- 
ably one containing tankage, linseed 
meal and alfalfa meal, and possibly 
other ingredients, should be used. 


Getting Alfalfa Started 


An Iowa reader says: 

“IT have a piece of ground that I in- 
tend to put to alfalfa some time next 
year if advisable. This field was in 
clover this year, is level, black soil, 
and was tested for acidity. I now have 
the lime hauled to side of field. - If I 
can get this field plowed this fall or 
next spring, which would be the best 
method to get the alfalfa started next 
year? Should the ground be limed 
this fall or next. spring, and at what 
time of season would it be best to put 
in the alfalfa? Please advise me as to 
the best system of getting this field 
seeded to alfalfa.” 

Experiments show that it is best. to 
apply greund limestone six months to 
a year or even more in advance of 
seeding alfalfa. Therefore, we sug- 
gest that you plow the ground this 
fall if you can and then apply the 
lime as soon as you can get to it. It 
will also help to disk the lime into the 
soil as soon as it is applied. 

Iowa experiment station results 
show that seedings of alfalfa are more 
likely to be successful and crops the 
following year are greater if the al- 
falfa is seeded in early spring as soon 
in April as the soil can be prepared. 








Ringworm or Scab 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a two-year-old heifer that 
has become scabby, She has two large 
scabs along her backbone near her 
tail, about two inches in diameter, and 
I noticed yesterday she has eight or 
ten starting on her left side. What 
causes them and what can we do for 
them?” 

The condition of your heifer may be 
either ringworm or scab, due to the 
scab mite. The treatment depends 
entirely upon which is the cause. If 
it is the former, the affected parts 
should be rubbed with green soap or 
soft soap and next day washed thoroly 
with soft water. The parts may then 
be painted. with tincture of iodine. 
If the disease is scab, it will be bet- 
ter to apply sulphur ointment rather 
than iodine. We feel that you should 
have your veterinarian examine the 
animal. Neither of the above condi- 
tions will affect the milk to make it 
unfit for use. 





Starting Bacteria in 
Septic Tank 


An Indiana subscriber asks as to 
the proper bacteria for liquefying the 
sewage in a septic tank and where 
such bacteria can be obtained. Also 
as to whether the top of the septic 
tank should be exposed at the surface 
of the ground, or whether the action 
of the bacteria will be retarded in any 
way by covering the top of the tank 
with two or three feet of earth. 











pe Terere: Hog Raisers Agree 


Hogs Do Betteré. 








Case No. 21,127 


“Two weeks after I 
vaccinated my 380 spring 
pigs; 25% broke with 
Necro, and more were 
coming down with it ev- 
ery day. After failing to 
check the losses, I called 
on the Walnut Grove 
Service. Phe good pigs 
were separated from the 
sick, and both lots treat- 
ed. None of the good 
pigs broke and the sick 
ones showed improve- 
ment in ten days. After 
3 weeks they were put 
on heavy feeds, and I 
have never seen pigs do 
better. There are no tail- 
enders or runts in the 
whole bunch.” 


More 


disease. 
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Try it one week! 
24,000 users say WALNUT GROVE is the greatest 
combined conditioner, tonic, worm-expeller, prevent- 
ive and growing-ration you can give your hogs. 
than MINERAL—more than MEDICINE ! 
Has double the usual number of ingredients. 
—not 7—but 
Contains the vital, life-giving minerals that build big 
frame and strong bone. 
gredients that aid digestion, purify the digestive 
tract, expel worms, tone 
up the system and avoid 


Hog Raisers Use It 
Thousands of the biggest, 
most successful ho 
have used WALNUT 
for the last 9 years. 
hogs at top health and grow- 











WALNUT GROVE 


HOG REMEDY 
(14 Ingredient “Medicated” Minerals) 


Then, you'll know why over 


Not 4 


FOURTEEN! Double the benefits. 


ALSO—other valuable in- 


Does MORE — Yet Cost Is 
No Higher 


Try it! See how run-down, 
slow-growing hogs snap out 
of it and start putting on 


weight. Hogs like the taste 


raisers —even sick ho Es eat it. Eas 
GROVE to use in seli-feedets, with 
Keeps slop, mixed with soft feed or 


in dry form. 


ing fast. Start now—avoid Send—quick—for big FREE 
ee er tect ae fig new-corn digestive troubles. aaa tame and prices. 
rith a little feed, give to some Don’t let Flu get a start. Put Be sure to send coupon 
the oy clean Sip. Then recs «= on quick weight. TODAY. 
the 14 ingredients-- -what th 
do. See the low prices. “years WALNUT GROVE PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Dept. A-1, Atlantic, lowa 






Send forSample 


Y 
4 WALNUT GROVE PRODUCTS ©O., Inc., 
Dept. A-1, Atlantic, lowa. 
Please send me the free trial package of WALNUT 
GROVE Hog Remedy, prices, etc. 











R. F. D 








There are a number of different 
kinds of bacteria which act to break 
down and liquefy the solid parts of 
the sewage in the septic tank, these 
all going under the general term of 
anerobic bacteria, or bacteria which 
live without. light and air. Usually 
such bacteria are present to some ex- 
tent in both air and earth and the sep- 
tic tank soon becomes inoculated. 
However, a quicker way to start the 
action would be to secure a bucket of 
the sludge or bottom slime from some 
septic tank or cesspool and pour it into 
the septic tank after it has been put 
into operation. 

No bad effect on the bacterial action 
in the septic tank will result. from hav- 
ing the top covered with earth. In 
fact, it will be beneficial, as it will 
help to keep out the light and air and 
also to keep the tank warm enough 
to favor rapid bacterial action. The 
only disadvantage is the work of get- 
ting to the tank in case it requires 
any attention. Usually a few inches 
of soil are considered more convenient 
than to have it buried too deep. 





Teaching a Mule Good 
Habits 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“I would like to know how to 
break a mule from pulling ahead on 
the bit. He wants to be ahead of his 
mate all the time.” 

A great many young mules have a 
tendency to pull on the bit or forge 
ahead. This habit can be easily con- 
trolled and is really a “good” fault 
with a mule. If, however, the driver 
tries to correct this fault by over-work- 
ing or abuse, the mule becomes either 
lazy or vicious. 

A simple method to control this 


| 
| mule would be by the use of a “buck 


strap” or “buck rope” similar to one 


| of those used with the multiple hitch 


| system of driving. 





I mean by this, ad- 
justing the buck strap on the mule and 
tying or bucking him back to the trace 
or singletree of his mate. Thus, by 
adjusting this buck strap, the mule 
can be kept even with his mate. This 
arrangement does not interfere in the 
least with the regular lines used on 
the team and they will drive very 
evenly and easily. 

The buck straps or buck ropes can 
be purchased from any harness dealer 
at a very nominal price or can be 
made up from straps or rope usually 
found in any farm shop. 

The buck strap consists of two 
straps, one four feet eight inches and 
the other three feet eight inches in 
length, connected by eight inches of 
light chain such as a crossbar of an 
automobile tire chain, these forming 
the reins; and a long strap five and 
a half to six feet in length that snaps 
to the light chain or tire chain cross- 
bar and runs back, snapping to the sin- 
gletree of the quiet mule. 

This arrangement can be used wher- 
ever you have a load or brakes on the 
object you are pulling. A horse or 
mule soon finds that he can not get 
ahead with this arrangement and will 
soon forget the habit. 





SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 

“Rastus,” said the negro minister, 
“dis am de fust time Ah ever saw yo" 
in his here church, and Ah’s mighty 
glad yo’ here.” 

“Pahson,” replied Rastus, “Ah just 
hadda come. Ah needs strength, Ah 
does, ’cause Ah got a job whitewashing 
a chicken coop an’ building a fence 
round a watermelon patch.” 
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REASY doughnuts, crumbly gake, 
soggy pie, bread and butter soaked 
with jelly—all belong to the days of 
the little red schoolhouse with its cold 
lunches and its poorly equipped play- 


ground. But it seems that modern 
methods have revolutionized the old 
red schoolhouse and the lunch box. 
Filling the lunch box now-a-days seems 
to be a thinking game and mothers 
count a score to their credit when the 
school child comes home with an emp- 
ty lunch box, bright-eyed and hungry. 
The secret of the empty lunch box, ac- 
cording to nearly one hundred and fif- 
ty lunch box letters, is careful plan- 
ning-—planning that. results in a well 
balanced menu for the school child, 
and planning of that menu in such a 
way that it tempts the child’s appetite. 

To Mrs. E. M. C., of Livingston coun- 
ty, Illinois, goes first place among the 
contest letters and a $5 prize. Mrs. E. 
M. C. writes: “Junior started to school 
last fall, and from the time he started 
until the end of the term that ‘lunch 
box’ was constantly on my mind. Pack- 
ing a lunch box was entirely new to 
me and it caused me no little worry, 
for I knew that I must do the ‘plan- 
ning’ before the ‘packing’ as Junior 
was inclined to be a trifle under- 
weight. My lunches must have been a 
success, for Junior emerged from his 
first school year a ruddy, robust boy— 
not languid, but full of vim, vigor and 
pep, and no longer underweight. And 
when school reopened this fall, Junior 
hailed it with ‘Hip! Hip! Hurrah! 
Now I'll get to eat out of my lunch 


box! 
An Attractive, Well Balanced Lunch 


“There are two things that I try to 
remember when packing his’ lunch. 
First, everything must be attractively 
and neatly packed (I wrap everything 
in wax paper). Second, the lunch 
must be light, yet substantial and ap- 
petizing. I try to balance the menu 
which consists of four parts—sand- 
wiches, hot dishes, sweets and fruit. 

“The sandwiches receive an ‘orful 
lot’ of my attention, for whether 
school boy or grown up, when one eats 
sandwiches every day, they must be 
varied to be delectable. I simply could 
not relish ham, egg, and peanut butter 
sandwiches five days out of each week 
myself. Junior likes best the sand- 
wiches made of a combination of 
things. For instance, cheese and nuts, 
boiled ham and eggs, chopped steak 
and onions, baked beans and pickles. 
His favorite among all of them is 
grapenut. sandwiches. This is my 
recipe: 


1 cup grapenuts, finely crushed 

6 hard cooked eggs, finely chopped 
2 tablespoons sweet pickles 

1 tablespoon onion, chopped 

2 tablespoons celery, chopped 
tablespoons chili sauce 
Salt to taste 

Mayonnaise 


9 


“Combine the ingredients in the or- 
der named and moisten with mayon- 
naise to a spreading consistency. This 
is delicious on buttered slices of whole 
wheat bread. The recipe is large but 
it will keep several days in a cool 
place. 

“Junior's appetite needs never to be 
coaxed, but just to delight his little 
heart, I cut the sandwiches into vari- 
ous shapes with oval, square, round 
and animal shaped cookie cutters. 

“In my opinion, the most important 
part of any child’s lunch is the hot 
dish. In many schools it is prepared 
and served by the teacher, but in our 
district each child brings his own. I 
bought an unbreakable, pint-sized ther- 


mos bottle. It was expensive but 
cheapest in the long run and I need 
never worry about Junior's bottle 
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breaking and spilling his 
hot soup. What did I put 


in it? Occasionally hot 
cocoa, but principally 
soup — because Junior 
likes soup. Vegetable, 


potato, creamed tomato, 
pea, bean and his favorite carrot soup. 
For the carrot soup I use: 


1 pint milk 

1 cup cooked carrots pressed thru 
a strainer 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 tablespoon onion juice 

1 tablespoon of minced celery or 
celery salt 


“Heat the milk, combine the other 


ingredients, heating them and then 
adding them to the heated milk. This 


is a delightful soup—so tasty and de- 
licious and very nutritious since the 
carrot is so rich im vitamins and min- 
erals, particularly iron and lime. It 
is also a vegetable that can be pur- 
chased any season of the year and it 
{s always inexpensive. 

“The sweets come next, and they, 
too, take forethought. Nothing rich— 
only the very simplest of cookies and 
sweets are put into Junior's 
box. Plain sugar or oatmeal 
cookies, dates, figs, and occa- 


N\ 


fruit, 





sionally a bit of candy made espe- 
cially so that it will not hav: a bad 
effect on his little stomach, and 
called raisin crunch, are used. Raisin 
crunch requires: 


15 cup molasses 

1, cup butter 

1, teaspoon salt 

ls cup brown sugar 
1, cup water 

1 cup seedless raisins 


“Pour the boiling water over the 
raisins and allow to stand a few mo- 
ments to plump them. Drain and 
dry. Boil together the molasses, 
sugar, butter and the water, until 
it reaches the hard-crack stage (290 


chilled 


7, 


—, 


pee 
a 
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- 78.883 














degrees Fahrenheit). 
Stir constantly. Remove 
from the fire, add the 
salt and the raisins and 
pour into a_ buttered 
pan. When cold, break 
into pieces. 

“Last, but not least, 
the fruit. This I vary 
every day. Oranges, ap- 
ples, bananas, a glass of 
stewed prunes, canned 
peaches, pears, apricots 
and, when the weather 
is cold enough to keep 
it firm, I put in a mold- 
ed jello or fruit salad. 
In the way of a special 
treat, I. put in occa- 





Hot soup. vegetable sandiiches, clev- 
erly shaped cookies, fresh or canned 
custards 
boxes filled with just such menus and 
clutched by the hands of 78.883 Iowa 
rural school children, go swinging off 
to school when the school bell rings. 


lunch | 
— the 











sionally baked apples made with Dea 
nut brittle. My recipe for the family 
ealls for: 


6 apples 

¥% teaspoon salt 

%4 pound peanut brittle 

4 tablespoons lemon juice 


“Spread a layer of thinly sliceq ap 
ples over the bottom of a buttered bak. 
ing dish. Place a layer of crushed 
peanut brittle on the apples, and re 
peat until all of the apples and the 
candy are used. Pour the lemon juig 
over the last layer of apples, sprinkle 
on the salt and bake in a slow ove, 
(325 degrees Fahrenheit) for one hour, 
If the apples are dry, add one-fourth 
of a cup of water. 

“And as to speeding up the early 
morning chore I, for one, believe that 
here most mothers of little ones must 
use tact. Junior must start to school 
at eight. By that. time he is supposedg 
to have the cob basket filled, severaj 
armfuls of wood brought in and his 
hands, face and teeth washed. AndI 
declare if sometimes I wouldn’t rather 
do all of it myself than to see that he 
gets it done—but that wouldn't be fair 
to Junior. 


The Chore Pay Check 


“Now I am trying a new wrinkle, 
however, and so far it has worked 
splendidly. Hidden away in the top 
of my cupboard is a sack of pure but 
ter scotch all-day suckers. If Junior's 
chores are completed by eight o'clock 
on Monday and Tuesday, on Wednes 
day morning he gets a sucker. If they 
are up to schedule on Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings, he gets another 
on Friday. No! I am not stingy, but 
you see, if I give him one every mor 
ing, Junior would be getting too much 
candy. At least, it is something to 
work for and Junior is just as pleased 
with his reward as his hard-working 
daddy when he receives his pay check 
when his week’s labor is finished.” 


“Good bread and butter, 
Something to chew, 
Fresh fruit or vegetable 
And something new.” 


To the tune of this little jingle, Mrs. 
John M. Speidal, of Washington cout 
ty, Iowa, finds filling the lunch bor 
rather a pleasant task. She writes: 
“Armed with this formula, a good tin 
lunch box, a package of waxed paper, 
some half-pint jars, and a well stocked 
emergency shelf, I find putting up 
three school lunches rather a pleasant 
and interesting task. 

“Good home-made bread is best, but 
good bakery bread may 
be secured even in the 
smaller towns now. I1 

light of modern 
knowledge of vitamins, 
every child should have 
plenty of good butter. Ak 
most any child would 
rather take his growing 
vitamins in butter than 


aa. Bie in cod liver oil. There 

2 A |e are dozens of good fillers 
ZA that one may use in the 

————— bread and butter sand 

} eS = ‘wishes that will add vari 








ety to the school lunch. 
“Creamed vegetable is 
my special secret for the 
school lunch. I put a cal 
of vegetables on to boil 
when I start breakfast, 
and heat them ten mil 
utes. Then I add a cup 
of thick cream, the re 
quired sezsoning, reduce 
the heat and put the vege 
tables into half-pint jars 
This creamed dish may be 
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Aluminum Washer 





HE Maytag cast- 

aluminum tub and 

gyrafoam washing 
action do the average farm 
washing in less than two 
hours .... wash a big tub- 
ful every two to seven 
minutes. The Roller Water 
Remover dries all parts of 
the garment evenly. The 
tension adjusts itself to a 
thin handkerchief or a bulky 
blanket .... the drain-plate 
reverses automatically .... 
buttons go through 
unharmed. 


Only the MAYTAG 
Has This 
Remarkable Engine 


The Maytag Gasoline Multi- 
Motor is the only engine built 
for a washer by a washer com- 
pany, and the demand for 
Maytags by farm homes makes 
the Maytag Company the world’s 
largest producers of single-cylin- 
der gasoline engines. Both the 
washer and engine are built, 
guaranteed and serviced by the 
Maytag organization. There is 
no divided responsibility. 


Whether yourhome is equipped 
with electric current or not, you 
can enjoy the helpfulness of the 
Maytag Aluminum Washer. By 
removing only four bolts the 
electric motor is interchangeable 
with the gasoline Multi-Motor. 











Ge oF e 
solin 
'Multe-Motor 


, Distributors cr Representatives in 


Branches London, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Geneva, Genoa, Oslo, Sydney, Mel- 





, Adelaide, Wellington, B ura, 
Aires and other principal cities. 
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Ask them....the millions 
of cake makers who praise 


Calumets Dousie-Acrion 





Hy is Calumet the most popular 

baking powder in the world? 
Listen to the comments of the women 
who use it. 

“It makes perfect baking soeasy”’. . 
*‘Gives me fluffy, light cake every time, 
in spite of that unreliable oven of mine”’ 
..+ ‘Haven't had a failure since I began 
to use Calumet’”’. . . There’s the whole 
story! Surer success in all baking because 
of Calumet’s double-action. 

Calumet’s first action—in the mixing 
bowl—gets the leavening properly 
started. Then, in the oven, the second 
action occurs. A full, even leavening 
lifts the batter and makes your baking 
rise beautifully—even though you may 
not be able to regulate your oven tem- 
perature perfectly. 

All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome in- 
gredients. But not all are alike in their 
action. Not all will give you equally 
fine results in your baking. Calumet is 
scientifically made of exactly the right 
ingredients in exactly the right propor- 
tions to give perfect leavening action— 
double-action! 

Bake a Calumet cake today and see 
for yourself what double-action does for 
baking. Remember to use only one level 
teaspoon of Calumet to each cup of flour. 
This is the general rule—a real economy 
for you. Mail the coupon for the new 
Calumet Baking Book. 


CALU 


>>>>2>D2D2D2>>D>92D22>229 22222222 GAD 2DDD2DIDI> 


C~-s.F.P.U. 10°29 


Marion Jane Parker 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free, a copy of The Calumet Baking Book. 








MAKE THIS TEST 


Naturally, when baking, you 
can't see how Calumet’ s double- 
action works inside the dough 
or batter to make it rise. But, 
by making this simple demon- 
stration with only baking pow- 
der and water in a glass, you 
can see clearly how baking 
powder acts—and how Calu- 
met acts twice to make your 
baking better. Put two level 
teaspoons of Calumet into a 
glass, add two teaspoons of 
water, stir rapidly five times 
and remove the spoon. The 
tiny, fine bubbles will rise 
slowly, half filling the glass. 
This ts Calumet's first action 
—the action that takes place 
in the mixing bowl when you 
add liquid to your dry ingredi- 
ents. After the mixture has 
entirely stopped rising, stand 
the glass in a pan of hot water 
on the stove. In a moment a 
second rising will start and 
continue until the mixture 
seaches the top of the glass. 
This is Calumet's second ac- 
tion—the action that takes 
place in the heat of your oven. 
Make this test. See Calu- 
met's double-action which pro- 
tects your baking from failure. 
© 1929, G. F. Corp. 


The Double “Acting 


Baking Powder... 


co Calumet Baking Powder Company, 4100 Fillmore Street, 














State... 








Please prine name and address plainly. 








| ing recess lunch. 
of chewing 
| tooth and mouth health. 


reheated at school. 
thicker, product, add a little flour and 
cook slowly fifteen minutes to make 
the flour more digestible or one or 
two eggs beaten and added just before 
removing from the fire is a good way 
to add the digestible protein to a lunch 
for small children. In cold weather, I 
send the jars of creamed food every 
day and at recess they are put in a 
kettle of water and set on the stove. 
When they are sufficiently heated the 
teacher sets the kettle off and the food 
is ready at noon. For variety, I cream 
such vegetables as tomatoes, peas, 
beans (green or shelled), carrots, as- 
paragus, potatoes, hominy and, as a 
protection against goiter, once or twice 
a week we use sea food and I send 
creamed codfish, creamed salmon or 
other fish flakes. The children are 
fond of soda crackers with these 
creamed foods and once in a while, I 
send them in place of sandwiches. We 
speak of this part of the lunch, the 
sandwiches and the vegetablts, as 
growing food, and the children are as 
much interested in it as they are in 
their dessert. 

“When we do not have fresh fruit, I 
often put canned fruit in their jars 
and use a heavier sandwich or a pro- 
tein dish to be heated at school. 

“A bottle of milk is very desirable. 
Nothing is better for the recess lunch 
for small children than their milk. 

“IT always put a separately wrapped 
sandwich, an apple, or a banana on 
top of every lunch to be eaten at re- 
cess while at play. I have found but 
one teacher who objected to the morn- 
Apples head the list 
necessary for 

I usually add 
to this list raw carrots, celery, raw 
cabbagehearts, nuts, dried prunes and 
figs, and popcorn in a bag. 

Various kinds of cake and cookies 
are always welcome and occasionally 
I send little individual one crust pies, 
fruit or pumpkin filling. Something 
new in the school lunch box does not 
necessarily mean a surprise every day, 
but it does mean variety and interest 
from the standpoint of both mother 
and child. 

“Two surprise recipes that I like to 
use are chess pies and bran candy. 
For the chess pies, line one dozen gem 
pans with pie paste. Beat well five 
eggs, add one cup of sugar, one pound 


foods, so 


| of raisins and enough milk to fill the 


; crusts. 





Bake in a moderate oven. 
These chess pies carry well and may 
be eaten out of the hand. 

“For the bran candy, I use two cups 
of granulated sugar, two cups of brown 
sugar, two tablespoons of corn syrup, 
two cups of cream, two teaspoons of 
vanilla and two cups of crumbled bran. 
Boil the sugar, the syrup and the 
cream to a firm ball stage. Cool, beat 


until creamy, add the bran and the fla- 


voring and turn out on a greased plat- 
ter. This candy must be chewed and 
is a pleasant way to take bran. While 
candy in the lunch box is not often ad- 
visable, this is really a health candy.” 

To avoid the morning school rush, 
Mrs. Floyd Uglow, of Taylor county, 
Iowa, prepares everything possible the 
evening before, and does all of her 
necessary shopping on Saturday. She 
always keeps on hand a supply of 
oiled paper, paper napkins, lidded jars 
and a jar of salad dressing. During 
the summer months, Mrs. Uglow lets 
the children fill half-pint jars with 
fruit and vegetables. It isn’t any 
trouble, she says, if you cold pack 
them at the same time you do your 
own canning. Each child has his own 
shelf and takes pride in storing and 
labeling his own jars. Mrs. Uglow 
also lets her youngsters have their 
own garden and she plans a fall gar- 
den, planted about August 1. From 
this garden they get tender lettuce 
for sandwiches and crisp radishes dur- 
ing the first fall months. 

“When baking bread,” Mrs. Uglow 
suggests, “bake part of the loaves 
with whole wheat or graham flour. 
Add raisins to either kind or make 
buns or cinnamon rolls. Bake a loaf 
or two in baking powder cans. Some- 


If one desires a 


how, it does taste better and it makes 
more attractive sandwiches. Cut the 
sandwiches in fancy shapes with a 
cookie cutter. 

“To my mind, a thermos bottle is 
the most important piece of lunch 
equipment. They don’t cost much and 
they do add variety. Children enjoy 
preparing the food that goes into them. 
This should largely be prepared the 
night before, ready for reheating and 
filling in the morning. Creamed veg. 
etables from the family table, meat 
or cream soups, cocoa and lemonade 
occasionally for hot days are all good. 

“My rule for sandwiches in the 
school luncheon is: One white bread 
sandwich, one whole grain sandwich. 
Let one of them have a sweet filling, 
such as jam or jelly, and the other a 
protein filling, such as chopped egg, 
meat, salmon, cheese, peanut butter 
or nuts. I usually grind these and mix 
them with salad dressing. Plain bread 
and butter is good with a boiled egg or 
chicken. 

“A second rule for the lunch box is 
milk in some form—as a _ beverage, 
plain or flavored. In the thermos bot- 
tle, it may be used in the form of co- 
coa, soups or vegetables, or if not. in 
the thermos bottle, it may be sent in 
the school lunch in the form of cus- 
tard, chocolate pudding or tapioca 
pudding. 

“A third rule is a fruit or a vegeta- 
ble. Let one be cooked and the other 
raw. 

“The fourth school lunch rule has 
to do with desserts. The home pre- 
pared desserts are best. The children 
like sponge cake, home-made cookies, 
and custard puddings. Graham crack- 
ers are good put together with choc- 
olate or white icing and nuts. Fruit 
jello, served in custard cups, is always 
a favorite. 

“The fifth and most important rule 
in planning for the lunch box is a 
“s’prise’—a piece of candy, popcorn 
ball, gingerbread man or a marshmal- 
low man made with toothpicks. This. 
for the child that comes to the break- 
fast table neatly dressed, washed, 
combed, teeth brushed arid on time; 
for the child who finishes his morning 
chores within thirty minutes after the 
meal is finished, the surprise may 
take the form of a note such as, ‘you 
may walk to the bridge with Jean to- 
night,’ or ‘you may take grandma some 
apples Saturday.’ 

“The sixth and last, very few pickles 
and no pie! 

*“T carried a lunch pail myself thru 
eight years of rural school as a pupil, 
five more as a rural teacher, and now 
('m packing them again and enjoying 
them.” 

Mrs. Uglow keeps her favorite sand- 
wich filling packed in a jar and uses it 
only when she’s in a hurry. That way 
it doesn’t grow tiresome and it keeps 
nicely. 

2 cups dates 

% pound figs 

*% cup of walnuts 
1 lemon 

Grind the fruit and nuts fine and 
mix with the lemon juice. This makes 
filling for about twenty-four sand- 
wiches. & 

There were ever so many other 
splendid letters that came in in re- 
sponse to the lunch box contest. I 
only wish we had room to print. all of 
them. Here are some of the interest- 
ing suggestions and recipes that came 
in with some of the letters: 

Pearl Rock, of Avoca, Iowa, writes: 
“If your child brings home half of his 
lunch from school at night, stop a min- 
ute before you scold him. Perhaps it 
is not his fault. Ask yourself, did I 
pack that lunch attractively? Was 
there a variety of food in it? Has my 
child grown tired of the same kind of 
sandwiches for several days in suc- 
cession? 

“While the majority of school chil- 
dren carry gallon tin pails for dinner 
buckets,” Mrs. Rock continues, “what 
child wouldn’t think that his lunch 
was a picnic if he could carry one of 
those brightly painted pails that can 
be purchased at. any hardware store 
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for a small sum? Containers must 
be washed and kept clean every day. 
Do not use newspaper in the bottom of 
the pail. Wax paper is not expensive 
and is a necessity rather than a luxury. 

“Remember that variety of sand- 
wiches may be achieved not only by 
different sandwich fillings but by us- 
ing different kinds of bread such as 
whole wheat, rye, raisin, nut or prune 
pread.” 

Mrs. Rock uses custards a great deal 
ror her lunch basket and suggests left- 
over cereal or boiled rice beaten into 
a custard mixture for the custard cups. 

“Paper dishes,” she tells us, “may 
be purchased at the five and ten-cent 
store. In these you can bake little 
cup cakes that are excellent for a 
school lunch. -The paper dish keeps 
the cake from being broken in the 
lunch pail and in addition saves 
dishes 

“Do not ask the child at breakfast 
what he would like for his school 
lunch; prepare the lunch and let it be 
a surprise when he opens it at school. 
Make the school lunch as attractive 
as possible. Just imagine yourself 
having to eat the type of lunch that 
you pack for five days a week, thirty- 
six weeks a year.” 

Carrot loaf is a favorite with the 
school children in Mrs. A. R. Lesley’s 
family. Mrs. Lesley comes from Ben- 
ton county, Iowa. She writes: “Our 
children like a carrot loaf and it is 


simply made and can be prepared the 
previous evening for supper. Some of 
it may be baked in small cups and 
used for the next day’s lunch. It is 
quite good served cold. If one likes, 
lima beans may be used in the same 
way. The recipe calls for: 


cups carrots before grinding 
cups dry bread crumbs 

well beaten eggs 

Salt and pepper to taste 


to te bo 


Mix thoroly with two cups of milk 
until a soft loaf is made. Add from 
one to two cups of ground meat or 
salmon. Cover with butter and bake 
until brown. This loaf includes not 
only the vegetables but. a bit of meat 
as well and is a good way to combine 
the vegetables and the protein. 





Bran Pudding 


Here is a simple, easily prepared 
recipe for a busy day. Butter a small 





baking dish and put into it one cup of | 


all bran, one-half cup of raisins, one- | 


WHIRL 


half cup of sugar, and over this pour 
one cup of milk to which has been 
added one beaten egg. Mix all a little 
and bake about thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven or until the custard is 
baked. This recipe serves four. It is 
to be served with milk. or cream.— 
Mrs. M. A. Calls, Hamilton County, 
lowa. 





The New Dipped Hem Line 








A gracious afternoon frock is style No. 2958. 


It would be lovely inter- 


preted in transparent printed velvet of soft coppery brown tones, or it might be 




















made of any of the new 
clinging fabrics that one 
finds at all of the fab- 
ric counters. 

The back hem line 
dips because Paris de- 
crees that the dipping 
length at the back is 
smartest for semi-for- 
mal frocks. The skirt 
is quite plain in the 
front—the fullness be- 
ing concentrated at the 


back in aé_e gathered 
treatment. The tight 
hip line effect is still 


being used and in this 
smart frock, it is gath- 
ered in a bow at the 


necklines broken by a 
throw scarf. The scarf 
may be caught with a 
buckle at the right 
shoulder, if one wishes. 
The bodice comes in 
two sections and is 
seamed at the sides and 
the shoulders. The 
skirt also comes in two 
sections and is gath- 
ered at the back and 
stitched to the yoke. 
You will find that style 
No. 2958 combines sim- 
plicity in construction 
and good lines. 

This frock may be 
copied exactly for a 
very small outlay. It is 
designed in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust. 

With so many new 
and interesting fabrics 
on the market, one need 
not have difficulty in 
finding something suit- 
able for her own partic- 
ular type. Crepe satin, 
black dull silk crepe 
with a scarf of egg 
shell shade, plain sheer 
velvet in Lucerne blue, 
hunter’s green crepe. 
black crepe, Elizabeth 
and canton crepe in 
Malaga red shade, are 








all exquisite selections. 








All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Pattern Department for 10 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 
Fall Fashion Book may also be had for 10 cents. 


The New 





front. 

The waist is quite 
simple, having one of 
those plain collarless | 











Powered with 


Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle 


Gas Engine 


Speed — thorough washing — 
safety —quality construction 
— moderate price. These are 
the essential features you 
want in your washing ma- 
chine. 


Speed 
No washer has yet equalled 


the speed performance of 
the Whirlpool. 


Eight full pounds of dry 
clothes per tub. 


Capacity 
Strong, substantial construc- 
tion. Quiet, smooth operae 
tion indicates careful pre- 
cision manufacture. 


Feed ond Approve - 


/ 
/ 





Name. 
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Speed lroner 


Changes your washer to 
an ironer in 10 seconds, 


Safety 


The simple, mistake - proof 
performance is a delight to 
every woman. 


Low Price 
200,000 Whirlpools already 
in use give us great advan- 
tage for economies of vol- 
ume production. 


. 





Py Nineteen Hundred Corporation 
Binghamton, New York 


4 Take this coupon to your favorite dealer 


I want your honest answers 
to the following 5 questions 


/ 1-15 the Whirlpool the world’s fastest washer ? 
/ 2—Will it make a thorough job of my wash ? 
3—Will my filmiest clothes be safe in it ? 
/ 4—Has the Whirlpool real quality construction ? 
5—Is it the best washer value on the market in spite of 
/ its moderate price ? 





Address 
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Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 


you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 


the best your own dealers carry. 


They tell of the new and 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 
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The choice of 
farm women 


iC 
Bee. 


It is designed 
especially for 
farm use and is 
the lowest price 
QUALITY washer 
on the market. 

AND 


See the VOSS at your dealer 
ONLY a ha 


VOSS BROS.MEFC CO. 
DAVENPORT, 
1OWA. 














when writing advertisers. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 











Stubborn Coughs 
Ended by Recipe, 
Mixed at Home 














millions of 
be the most dependable means of break- 
ing up 


costs little, 
for those 
severe 


Pinex, 
the 
syrup or st 
a full pint 
could buy 
the 
good that even ch 


soothe and 
membranes 
also it is 
acts directly 
thus aiding the 


laden phlegm 


Here is the famous old recipe which 
housewives have found to 


a stubborn, lingering cough. It 
but a moment to prepare and 
but it gives real relief even 
dreaded coughs that follow 
cold epidemics. 
From any druggist, get 214 ounces of 
pour it into a pint bottle and fill 
bottle ‘with plain granulated sugar 
rained honey. Thus you make 
of better remedy than you 
ready-made for three times 
cost, It never spoils and tastes so 
Idren like it. 
does this simple 
heal the inflamed 
With surprising ease, but 
absorbed into the blood, and 
upon the bronchial tubes, 
whole system in throw- 
ing off the cough. It loosens the germ- 
and eases chest soreness 
that is really astonishing. 





takes 


Not only mixture 


throat 


in a way 


Pinex is a highly concentrated com- 
pound of genuine Norway Pine, con- 
taining the active agent of creosote, in 
a refined, palatable form. Nothing 
known in medicine is more helpful in 

cases of di stressing coughs, chest colds, 
and bronchial troubles. | 

Do not accept a substitute for Pinex.. | 
.It is guaranteed to give prompt relief | 


or money re efunde d. 











Don't Miss Two Weeks in 
SUNNY SOUTH 
Only ~ 1 63 oll r | 


Here’s your chance to enjoy the 
best vacation you've ever had. Two weeks 
in Quaint New Orleans and the beautiful 
Mississippi Gulf Coast for only $163.17 
and up from Des Moines including Rail- 
road fare. Proportionate rates from any- 
where. Only $6.00 and up additional cost 
=. aay Red you poe onger than two 
on’t miss this opportunity to see 
p tong South and enjoy warm, health giving 
sugehine and outdoor recreation. Write 
y - compless | information to H. S. 
Geay, De pt. D, Ilinois Central System, 
Dubuque, lowa. 


— Mlinois Central 


THE ROAD OF TRAVEL LUXURY, 











Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace with such slight changes as may occa- 


sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each fssue of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead ts copyrighted. 


This statement may not always apply to 
The Sabbath School Lesson 


must not be reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








Respect for Rightful 
Authority 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 3, 1929. Mark, 12:13-17; 
Romans, 13:1-4; I Peter, 2:13-17. Print- 
ed, Mark, 12:13-17; Romans, 13:1-7; 
I Peter, 2:13-16.) 


“And they send unto him certain 
of the Pharisees and of the Herodi- 
ans, that they might catch him in 
talk. (14) And when they were come, 
they say unto him, Teacher, we know 
that thou art true, and carest not for 
any one; for thou regardest not the 
person of men, but of a truth teacheth 
the way of God: Is it lawful to give 
tribute unto Caesar or not? (15) Shall 
we give, or shall we not give? But 
he, knowing their hypocrisy, said un- 
to them, Why make ye trial of me? 
bring me a denarius, that I may see 
it. (16) And they brought it. And he 
saith unto them, Whose is this image 
and superscription? And they said 
unto him, Caesar’s. (17) And Jesus 
said unto them, Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s. And 
they marveled greatly at him. 

“Let every soul be in subjection to 
the higher powers: for there is no 
power but of God; and the powers 
that be are ordained of God. (2) 
Therefore, he that resisteth the pow- 


| er, withstandeth the ordinance of God: 


and they that withstand shall receive 
unto themselves judgment. (3) For 
rulers are not a terror to the good 
work, but to the evil. And wouldst 
thou have no fear of the power? do 
that which is good, and thou shalt 
have praise from the same: (4) for 
he is a minister of God to thee for 
good. But if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain: for he is a minister of 
God, an avenger for wrath to him that 
doeth evil. (5) Wherefore, ye must 
needs be in subjection, not only because 
of the wrath, but. also for conscience’ 
sake. (6) For for this cause ye pay 
tribute also; for they are ministers 
of God’s service, attending continually 
upon this very thing. (7) Render to 
all their dues; tribute to whom tribute 
is due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honor to whom honor. 

“Be subject to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord’s sake: whether to 
the king, as supreme; (14) or unto 
governors, as sent by him for ven- 
geance on evil-doers and for praise to 
them that do well. (15) For so is the 
will of God, that by well-doing ye shall 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men: (16) as free, and not using your 


| freedom for a cloak of wickedness, but 


as bond-servants of God.” 

If we knew more about the political 
conditions prevailing in Judea at that 
time, it might help us to understand 
the plot which was laid to entrap Jesus 
and put Him in an attitude of hostil- 
ity to one or the other of the political 
factions. The most that we know on 
this comes from Josephus, the Jewish 
historian of the first century; and 
Josephus was too good a politician to 
tell inside secrets. In Judea at that 
time there was a very close connection 
between religion and politics. In the 
days before the original Jewish govern- 
ment was broken up, religion and poli- 
tics were one. In the days of Jesus, 


there were two well defined religious 
parties, the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees—the orthodox and the liberal. 
Judea was at this time a Roman prov- 
‘ince. On religious grounds, the Phari- 
sees would be opposed to Roman gov- 
The Sadducees, 


ernment, believing 





that death ended all, were naturally 
disposed to get all the good things they 
could out of this life, and were oppor- 
tunists in politics. They were fairly 
well satisfied at this time, because 
they had the high priest and his prede- 
cessor and had control of the livestock 
market and the money exchange in 
the temple, from which they reaped 
great graft. Besides the nationalist 
party, there was a party ‘called the 
Herodians—those who wanted to be 
free from the power of Rome and to 
make Herod their leader. The leaders 
of the Herodians were mostly Saddu- 
cees. There was no good feeling be- 
tween the active politicians, who were 
Sadducees, and the Pharisees. 


Here we see the Herodians and the 
Pharisees combining together in a 
shrewd, subtle way, to make Jesus de- 
clare His position in Jewish politics. 
Here we have an example, not uncom- 
mon, of two bitter enemies getting to- 
gether in the presence of one from 
whom both fear serious loss. Evident- 
ly, the Pharisaic faction sent some of 
their members with the Herodians, 
who were not so well known to Jesus; 
and they came on a very plausible pre- 
text. They said to Him: “Teacher 
we know that thou art true”; that is, 
aman who is thoroly honest and sin- 
cere. “We know that thou teachest 
the way of God in truth”; that is, 
thoroly believe and know the things 
you teach. We greatly admire your 
fearlessness, your independence, “and 
carest not for any man.” This was 
very subtle flattery, had Jesus been a 
man who could be flattered. 

Then they went on to say: There 
is a question which is troubling us 
very greatly. It has been discussed 
for many years, and no satisfactory 
conclusion has been reached. We 
would like you to decide for us. The 
question is: Is it lawful to pay taxes 
unto Caesar, that is, the Roman gov- 
ernment? They evidently felt that this 
was a question which could only be 
answered by yes or no, and they be- 
lieved that whichever way Jesus an- 
swered, it would be fatal to Him. They 
thought that if He said it was lawful 
to give tribute to Caesar, they would 
urge that His claim to be the lawful 
king of the Jews was based on fraud. 
If, on the other hand, He should say 
it was not lawful, then the Pharisee 
would have Him in his power, and 
would brand Him as a traitor to Rome 
and to Herod. 

Jesus saw thru their plot at once 
and exposed it. He branded them out- 
right as hypocrites. In effect He said: 
All this professedly earnest desire to 
find out what is true is merely a pre- 
text. to trap me and put me in a false 
position. Show me the money in which 
you pay your poll tax or tribute. “And 
they brought him a denarius.” This 
was evidently a Roman coin, for it 
bore the image of Caesar. To His ques- 
tion, “Whose is this image and super- 
scription?” they answer, “Caesar’s.” 
Then Jesus answering said unto 
them: This being the case on your 
own admission, “Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 

He replies to them, in effect: It is 
the duty of the citizen of any country 
to obey the laws of that country; and 
it is the duty of the child of God to 
obey the laws of his heavenly Father. 
In this answer, Jesus states the rela- 
tion betwixt religion and politics, be- 
tween the obligation a man owes to 
his country and the obligation he owes 
to his God. 

Paul understood this teaching of 
Jesus, for he counseled the believers 





who were under the Roman govern. 
ment to obey the laws. He had no 
hesitation in saying: “The powers that 
be are ordained of God.” In other 
words, civil government and religion 
are side by side, covering the same 
field, each having its own place; and 
there should be no serious conflict. 
No just law ever interferes with 
moral law. 

In the thirteenth chapter of his 
epistle to the Romans, Paul defines 
the relation which believers, citizens 
of the kingdom of heaven, should sus- 
tain to the civil government and the 
world at large. The temptation of 
those who realized that they were de- 
livered-from the penalty of sin and at 
peace with heaven would be to imag- 
ine that they were free.from and above 
all earthly law. Paul points out the 
gravity of this mistake. The govern- 
ment of Rome was one of the worst; 
but, bad as it was, It was only a per- 
version of the good. Civil government 
is a divine ordinance. The tax-gather- 
er is God’s servant: the judges, cor- 
rupt tho they be, are the ministers 
of God. 

The seventh verse is a conclusion 
from the Pauline doctrine of civil gov- 
ernment. Therefore, because govern- 
ment is an ordinance of God, render to 
all their dues—“custom to whom cus- 
tom; fear to whom fear; honor to 
whom honor.” In- other words, the 
citizen of the heavenly kingdom must 
accept conditions as he finds them 
where he lives, must pay due respect 
to law, to manners and customs. He 
must give honor to men in place and 
power according to their position, not 
being in slavish fear of those above 
him nor trampling on those beneath 
him, but recognizing every man, Jew 
or Gentile, as a fellow mortal to whom 
he is in duty bound to do good as op- 
portunity offers. Contact with the 
world is apt to dull our sense of right 
and our obligations to others. The 
great end and aim of Christianity on 
its manward side is to enable its fol- 
lowers to put themselves in the place 
of those with whom they have deal- 
ings and to look upon things from 
their standpoint. 

Peter also in his epistle states in no 
uncertain terms what he believes the 
attitude of the Christian should be in 
regard to civil laws. His views are 
the same as those of Paul. “Be subject 
to every ordinance for the Lord’s sake. 

. For so is the will of God that by 
well-doing ye shall put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men, and not 
using your freedom for a cloak of 
wickedness, but as bond-servants of 
God.” Christians were being charged 
with sedition, and were to disprove it 
by their lives. They were never to 
mistake liberty for license. Neither 
Jesus nor Paul nor Peter ever inti- 
mate that a law is to be disobeyed 
because not approved of. On the con- 
trary, they teach positively that all 
laws are to be obeyed as long as they 
are the laws of the country or sec- 
tion. 





RUIT cup, which is simply the good 
American dessert. of sliced fruit 
served in a dainty glass cup, is easy 
to prepare and especially delicious if 
many different kinds of fruits are 
combined in it. Small amounts of left- 
over cooked fruit may be added to raw 
fruit, or a new flavor may be given 
by adding a sprig of mint or a cherry. 
A sour fruit cup is improved by hav- 
ing a few marshmallows, dates or rai- 
sins cut up in it. ' Appearances count. 
Stewed fruit must be depended on 
for desserts, especially at. this season. 
Combinations of fruit are good since 
they change familiar food into a differ- 
ent and appetizing dessert. The best 
flavor usually results if fruits are 
cooked separately and combined when 
cold. Cooked plums, peaches and ap- 
ples make an excellent combination. 
A slice of lemon may be added for 
piquancy or the serving may be oc- 
casionally dressed up with whipped 
cream. 
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Young Folks’ Activities 


A* “Alfalfa Field Day” was a recent 
feature of the work of the twelve 
Story City boys who, as farm crops 
students, seeded alfalfa plots last 
spring. During the day M. A. Hauser 
of the state extension service assisted 
Mr. Mayhew and his pupils in check- 
ing the results thus far obtained. This 
was done by counting the number of 
crowns, and the roots per crown, with- 
in an area covered by hoops which 
the boys had provided. Other factors 
considered in judginig the plots in- 
cluded the height. of plants and the 
number and kind of weeds found. Or- 


vie Henderson, Arnold Jacobson and 
Orville Paulson qualified for three 
prizes. 


Plans for the alfalfa projects were 
laid a year ago when the boys tested 
the soil upon which the alfalfa was to 
be seeded, and ordered a carload of 
limestone to correct acid conditions. 
Seeding was made in the spring at the 
rate of eighteen to twenty pounds of 
Grimm seed per acre. With two ex- 
ceptions oats was used as a nurse 
crop. The plots averaged approxi- 
mately two-acres in size. 





A year. ago, the vocational agricul- 
ture students of the Iowa Falls high 
school, of Hardin county, Iowa, band- 
ed together into the Iowa Falls Duroc 
Jersey Breeders’ Association. Each 
boy purchased two gilts and the group 
purchased an aged boar. In their 
class work during the year, the boys 
studied the many problems which 
arose, while at home they fed and 
cared for their pigs in the most ap- 
proved and economical manner. Reg- 
ular meetings of the association were 
held from time to time, not only to 
conduct business but also to provide a 
social good time as well. To guard 
against loss the association developed 
an insurance plan whereby a member 
would be reimbursed for a part of the 
value of each sow in, case of death. To 
dispose of surplus stock a public sale 
of the association has been planned. 





In order to learn something about 
marketing livestock and to dispose of 
surplus stock, the vocational agricul- 
ture students of the Muscatine high 
school conducted a cooperative sale on 
October 12. A total of forty purebred 
spring boars and eighteen purebred 
spring gilts, consisting of forty-two 
Durocs, two Poland Chinas, ten Hamp- 
shires and four Chester Whites, were 
offered. All of these pigs were raised 
by the boys as a part of their voca- 
tional agriculture course, and were se- 
lected from among the litters raised 
this year. Believing that prevention 
is better than cure, the boys had their 
pigs double treated for cholera.- The 
instructor, Mr. L. B. Hoopes, serves as 
advisor to the class. The sale is be- 
coming an_annual event and in years 
past has given the students a fair re- 
turn for their surplus stock. 





Thirty pupils from the high school 
and upper grades of the Mingo consoli- 
dated school, Jasper county, Iowa, 
have enrolled for baby beef and pig 
club work. The clubs are being spon- 
sored by the vocational agriculture de- 
partment in cooperation with the coun- 
ty Farm Bureau. Mr. Chas. Kimber- 
ley, of the Mingo Trust and Savings 
Bank, has volunteered to loan for one 
year without interest $50 to each pu- 
pil who cares to buy purebred founda- 
tion stock. 








Importance of Friendliness 








AM writing to a much larger group 


of boys and girls this week, since. 


this is the first issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead brought. 
about by the consolidation of these 
two Iowa farm papers. To my new 
friends, and I know they will be my 
friends, I wish to say that I am very 
deeply interested in their welfare and 
development and that I invite them to 
write me about. anything that comes 
up where they think I might be of help 
to them. My messages are signed 
“Uncle John” and a letter to either 
“Uncle John,’ care Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead, or to John P. 
Wallace, care Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, will 
reach me. If your letter asks some 
questions that will be of general inter- 
est to all boys and girls, it will be an- 
swered in the paper. If it is a per- 
sonal question you wish to ask, it will 
be answered by mail. 


Our Essay Contest 


I want to say to our new young folks 
that we frequently have essay con- 
tests, as we want to get their views on 
various questions of interest to all 
boys and girls. The contest we an- 
nounced last month is for boys. We 
offer prizes for the best essay submit- 
ted on the subject of “Are You Going 
To Be a Farmer?” as is explained else- 
where on this page. Your essay must 
be mailed on or before December 1 
and should be addressed to Boys’ 
Farm Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead, Des Moines. 

Sometimes folks have said to me, “I 
don’t believe you will ever grow up.” 
I answered them, “I don’t want to.” 
I want to remain young in order that 
I may understand and sympathize with 
young folks. To me, young folks are 
intensely interesting and intensely hu- 


man, and sometimes I feel they are 
not as well understood by even their 
own parents as they should be. I be- 
lieve we have the finest. group of 
young folks on the farms today that 
we have ever had, and every time I 
see a group of Four-H Club boys and 
girls or a group of Lone Scouts to- 
gether, joining in play and work, I am 
assured that agriculture will be car- 
ried on in our great midwest in a way 
that will mean the highest type of cit- 
izenship and achievement. If I am 
getting off my subject, just lay it tomy 
enthusiasm for the boys and girls. But 
I do want to say some things about 
friendliness, as that is the title I 
have given this message. 

First, let me say that if you boys or 
girls were to ask the folks you admire 
the most what trait of character 
brought them the most happiness, I 
am sure their answer would be “friend- 
liness.” If you were to ask the big 
business organizations what factor 
contributed most to the success of 
their business, I am sure that a very 
big percentage would say “friendli- 
ness.” ; 

What kind of folks do you wish to 
know most? Again, I would say that 
it is the type of folks who are the 
most friendly. You feel instinctively 
when talking to some folks that they 
are real friends. You feel free to go 
to them and ask their advice and con- 
fidence when you are in trouble be- 
cause you know what they will say to 
you will come from the heart, and 
somehow or other friendly folks seem 
to have the faculty of clear thinking. 
You always feel better after talking to 
them and have a firmer grip upon 
yourself. There comes a time in ev- 
ery person’s life when they feel the 
need of a real friend, and that means 
one who is really friendly. All right, 


















ARE YOU GOING TO FARM? 


Farm boys in Iowa have a chance to win prize money in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead’s new essay contest. 
a farmer?” Answer that question in not more than five hundred words, 
and send in the answer before December 1. You can 
answer either yes or no; but use up your five hun- 
dred words (fewer if possible) in telling why. 

Where will you get the most satisfaction out of 
living, in the farm field or somewhere else? Tell us 
frankly what you think that you, with your special 
traits, in the environment of the present day, can 
do best, and why. 

The judges are to be folks you'll be proud to 
have read your essay. 
Hughes, of the Iowa State College; George Godfrey, 
Master Farmer and member of the 
State Board of Education, and Mark 
Thornburg, Iowa secretary of agricul- 
ture. 


contest. 
one. 
agricultural courses in Iowa schools, 
ages 14 to 19, inclusive. 
be $20, $10, $5, and five prizes of $1 
each. Class II will be for members in 
Iowa of boys’ Four-H clubs, members 
of the Junior Grange, junior members 
of the Farmers’ Union, and Lone Scouts, ages 14 to 19, inclusive. 
will also be $20, $10, $5, and five prizes of $1 each. 

Write your essay soon and send it to Boys’ Farm Contest, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
age and to state which class you are entering... 


“Are you going to be 


They are: President R. M. 


There will be two classes in the 
No boy can enter more than 
Class I will be for students in 


Prizes will 


Prizes 


Be sure to give your 








I guess we are all agreed that friends 
are really essential to happiness. 

And now, what about making 
friends? Is it not true that in order 
to have friends you must. show your- 
self friendly? Many times folks fail 
to have friends for this very reason. 
You can not expect the boy or girl, or 
the man or woman, to be friendly with 
you unless you show your desire to be 
friendly. You can not draw within 
your shell and never get out of it. It 
lies within your power on the other 
hand to come out of your shell and 
make contacts with the boys and girls 
that you think you would like to have 
for your friends, in a way that will 
make them such. You will find, I 
know, just a lot of boys and girls who 
are not only willing but anxious to 
fill that place in your life, and older 
folks as well. You may. be a little 
bit. bashful, they may be a little bit 
bashful, and you both lose out on one 
of the finest things in life. 


Lend a Friendly Hand 


I have been impressed many times 
with the friendliness of farm folks. 
They work a great deal of the time by 
themselves, do not-see as many people 
as town folks, but what finer thing is 


there in life than when a neighbor has * 


sickness and a group of his neighbors 
take over his work and do all the kind 
things that they can possibly think of 
doing. I have known farm folks to 
cut the grain and put up the hay fora 
farmer who had unexpected illness in 
his family or who had been injured in 
an accident. I have known of a neigh- 
boring girl, when the neighbors have 
had a child seriously injured or killed 
in an accident, to become to these 
neighbors almost as their own child. 
There are so many kinds of friendly 
acts that we can do that they are too 
numerous to mention. If you boys 
and girls really want to be friendly 
and build up the qualities of friendship 
in your life, the opportunities lie all 
around you if you will only take ad- 
vantage of them. Friendliness in play, 
friendliness in helping schoolmates 
get their lessons who may not learn 
some things as easily as you do, 
friendliness in working out neighbor- 
hood parties together, friendliness in 
making the new boy or girl welcome 
in your neighborhood, are some of the 
things that you boys and girls can do, 
and how much it will add to your hap- 
piness and to your future usefulness. 
It is necessary to have friends as boys 
and girls, it is necessary to have 
friends as you grow up, so show your- 
self friendly all the time. Go out of 
the way to help others; build up a real 
spirit of friendship and it will be one 
of the qualities that will make you @ 
success in your school work, in your 
play and in whatever task you under- 
take in after life. Friendliness begins 
at home and broadens out and ex- 
pands. It mellows and influences your 
whole life, it promotes your happiness, 
its value is incalculable. There is 
nothing else that can take its place. 
Think it over, boys and girls, and I am 
sure you will agree with 
UNCLE JOHN. 





The boy in the picture on this page 
is Lewis Franzen, Kossuth county, 
Iowa. Which has the widest grin, 
boy or dog? 





Have you taken any good clear pho- 
tographs lately of a group of your bey 
friends at work or play? Send them 
in for the Boys’ and Girls’ Section. 
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; RACTICE, patience and _ elbow 

grease! These were the three fac- 
tors that made it possible for Blanche 
Rosa, a Winneshiek county Four-H 
club girl to refinish twenty-one pieces 


of black walnut and to accomplish her 
| goal of a girl’s bedroom done in black 
walnut. 

“During my first year as a Four-H 
club girl in the home furnishing proj- 
ect,” writes Blanche Rosa, “I decided 
{I would like to have my room fur- 
nished in black walnut furniture. The 
main pieces, such as the bed, dresser 
: and commode (which I had already 
made into a writing table) were of 

/ walnut. My desire was to have a 

black walnut reading unit and a book 

rack. In our family there were two old 
1) ‘walnut sewing machines. I secured 
] thesé machines and took the walnut 
*} tto a cabinet maker who made them 
i into a book-rack, three sets of book 
j ends, two lamp bases and a footstool. 
{ “One day when I was in the gran- 
7} ary, I found an oid chair which had 
4 been discarded and was covered with 
' @irt and dust. After taking it into the 
| house and washing it, I discovered 
i~ that. the wood was black walnut. I de- 
} cided, after studying the bulletin, to 
use the varnish method for refinishing. 
During my spare moments I sandpa- 
pered my pieces. After applying a 
' commercial filler, I put on a coat of 
varnish, rubbed it down, added a sec- 
‘+. ond coat of varnish and also rubbed 
| .it down. My cousin, who has taken 
manual training, taught me how to re- 
cane my chair. 

Oil Finish Preferred 


“It was in June of my second year 
in club work that. I attended a three- 
day refinishing school at Decorah. We 
were taught here that the oil paint 
was preferable to the polish paint for 
an amateur. SoI bought a commercial 
varnish remover and removed the var- 
mish that I had put on my pieces the 
previous year. As the filler had been 
applied, I did not have to repeat this 
process. My next step was to apply 

' Taw linseed oil to the walnut and let 
}) = this stand until it was well soaked into 
43 the wood. Then I rubbed this vigor- 
/} ously with a woolen cloth. This is 

: very important—for it brings out the 
bad natural beauty of the wood and gives 
it a beautiful soft sheen. I applied 
three coats of oil in this manner to 
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Four-H Girls Who “Do” 








my chair, footstool, lamp bases, the 
book ends and the book rack. 

“To complete my reading unit, I 
needed a table. In the garret of our 
old house I found a drop leaf sewing 
table which had belonged to my great 
aunt. This table was almost hopeless, 
because it had been used for an out- 
door washstand until decay had start- 
ed in the wood. The table was not 
made like our modern furniture (nailed 
and glued together), but was mortised 
and screwed. Because of this, I 
thought it was worth taking to a cab- 
inet maker and having it repaired. 
When I brought this table home and 
began working on it, I was almost 
discouraged for it was covered with 
water stains and a knot hole had 
fallen out of one leaf. My knowledge 
of wood was limited, nevertheless I 
was determined to fill that knot hole. 
I found that it was necessary to add a 
little wa!nut stain to the spot as it was 
lighter than the walnut when I fin- 
ished filling the hole. 


Oxalic Acid for Stains 


“To the water stains on the table, I 
applied oxalic acid in the proportion 
of one teaspoon of acid to one pint of 
water. In spite of numerous applica- 
tions of oxalic acid and consistent rub- 
bing, the spots loomed up. My friend, 
the cabinet maker, then scraped it. un- 
til all traces of the stain disappeared. 


“Next came the rubbing. I attacked 
the table with number one sandpaper 
held tightly over a block of wood to 
give it even pressure. For the grooves, 
I used steel wool. I followed this with 
number 00 sandpaper and emery cloth 
until the table looked as nice as I 
wanted by completed article to look. 

“I found that on close inspection the 
end of my table had dents in it. I re- 
moved these dents by placing over 
them a moist blotting paper and hold- 
ing over the paper a warm iron. 

“It was necessary to apply a filler 
to this table because it had had such 
hard treatment. I mixed my own fil- 
ler, using a light paste filler and pow- 
dered burnt umber: I would apply a 
little bit of filler and then as soon as 

it set would rub it off with bur- 











lap. This filler was rubbed on 
cross-ways of the grain and the 
wood was allowed to dry twenty- 
four hours before I applied the 
raw linseed oil. 

“It was necessary to apply 
four coats of oil to this wood be- 
cause it was so very dry. That 
was because it had been exposed 
to the out-of-door air for so long 
without any care. 

“Our family by this time had 
become enthusiastic over the 
black walnut process and they 
were searching for pieces to add 
to my room. My grandmother 
gave me two old-fashioned oval 
black walnut picture frames 
which had belonged to my great 
grandfather and still contained 
pictures of my ancestors. These 
were refinished by the same 
method as my other pieces. I 
found, after I had lived with my 
old pieces of walnut for awhile, 
that scratches and marks can 
easily be covered again with oil 
and the entire surface does not 
need to be gone aver as in the 
case of a wax varnish finish. 








Blanche. Rosa, of Winneshiek county, Iowa, 


i has twenty-one pieces of refinished 
' walnut to her credit. 





However, the wood is rather soft 
and a dent or a mar affects the 
wood rather than the varnish 


coat. For this reason, varnish coat is 
sometimes advisable for it does pre- 
serve the wood. 

“Refinishing black walnut requires 
much time, patience and a great deal 
of elbow grease. But, thru the appli- 
cation of these three factors I have 
reached my goal of having a room fin- 
ished in black walnut furniture. My 
work has helped me appreciate furni- 
ture of good wood, good design and 
good construction.” 





From a 4-H Rag Bag 


S IT fun to make rag rugs, to sew 
curtains, and to paint? If you do 
not know, ask a Four-H girl. She will 
be so enthusiastic about it herself, 
telling you about. so many thrilling ad- 
ventures with the paint brush, or capti- 
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Above—Orine Conard, Calhoun coun- 
ty, American Youth Foundation rep- 
resentative, is shown with her own 
book shelves that she has done. 

Upper right—Lucy Anderson, Mus- 
catine county, holds an enviable four- 
year home account record, 

Lower right—Olive Berggren, Ham- 
ilton county, is holding the “Rug from 
a Four-H-er’s Rag Bag.” 


vating your interest by her demonstra- 
tions on ruffled curtains, that you will 
want to go home immediately and 
dress up the entire home, 

This summer, I was given the oppor- 
tunity to furnish a new room, and ex- 
hibit it at the state fair as a model 
room. My work was supervised by 
Miss Florence Forbes, of the State 
Four-H Club department. 

Our first step was the choosing of 
the color scheme. The room has a 
southern exposure and so cool colors 
were the ones to be chosen. I imme- 
diately decided upon green and lav- 
ender with a touch of peach to remove 
any monotony that may have resulted 
with too much green or lavender. 

I had always wanted to make a 
braided rug, and now I was given the 
opportunity. I dragged out the rag 
bag and poured out all those worthless 
clothes it contained. You would never 
believe now while looking at the fin- 
ished rug, that it was once the mess of 
old rags that we pulled out that first 
day. Since the floor covering of a 
room must be of a darker shade than 


the rest of the color scheme, with 
mare of the drab effect, we decided 
to make the center of the rug of “hit- 
and-miss” material with alternating 
stripes of dark green and purple, 

We chose old rags, of blue, brown, 
yellow, lavender and rose for the cen- 
ter, tearing them into three-inch strips. 
I folded the rags and drew them under 
a hot iron so that no straggly threads 
or raw ends would show. Then I be. 
gan braiding the simple three-strand 
braid. It was very easy and so inter. 
esting to see how the different colors 
combined, but braiding wasn’t nearly 
as much fun as lacing the braids to- 
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gether. I used a bodkin threated with 
kite cord for this purpose, weaving in 
and out along the sides of the braids, 
drawing them together tightly. At 
first, the rug grew very rapidly, but as 
it grew larger it took longer to make 
one round. ; 

It. takes many hours of steady work 
and a great deal of patience to finish 
a rug, but when you have finished, you 
would like to start another, if time 
were only more plentiful. At least, 
that is the way I felt about it. My 
work with my rug taught me to stay 
by my “job” until I had finished it. 
It also taught me something about 
economizing for my rug cost only 60 
cents—the amount paid for dyes. 


—Olive Berggren. 
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EAR FOUR-H CLUB GIRLS: Here 

we are back again at the end of 
the Four-H club year’s activities, and 
at the beginning of the second Banner 
Club contest. It’s nice, isn’t it, to look 
back over a year of achievements. It’s 
nice, too, to know that there is some 
way of measuring that year’s achiev- 
ments and, to know that there will be 
recognition for those clubs outstanding 
in the year’s accomplishments. 

For the benefit of those girls who 
do not know about the Banner Club 
contest, I want to tell you a bit about 
ft. Last year, one hundred and one 
club entries from thirty-five different 
counties were registered in the con- 
test that was sponsored by Wallaces’ 
Farmer. First place was awarded to 
the Fulton Royal Workers’ Club, of 
Muscatine county, because of its defi- 
nite plan of project. work, its long 
list of achievements, and its long time 
record. This club is Known as the 
banner club for the state in last year’s 
contest. 


Contest Is Open to All Four-H Clubs 


The contest is open to any Four-H 
Club group. The closing entry date 
is January 1, 1930. We have a Banner 
Club Score Card based upon a perfect 
score of 1,000 points. Five hundred 
and fifty of the 1,000 points allotted to 
the score card will be awarded on the 
basis of what the club is able to do 
from May 1, 1929, until May 1, 1930. 
Three hundred points are to be award- 
ed on the work that the club has done 
since it was first organized. One hun- 
dred and fifty points will be scored 
on the general appearance and organ- 
ization of the book that is to be sent 
to the office. This book will contain a 
summary of the club’s activities. It 
is this book and its summary that will 
be scored on the basis of the total 
1,000 points. 

So you see, altho a club with a long- 
time record stands probably the best 
chance at scoring as a banner club, 
still if your club has had some very 
outstanding activities during the club 
year it has a strong clNance of placing 
in the contest. 


' 
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The Pulton Royal Workers, of Muscatine 


g A Banner Club Contest 


Remember, girls, there are only two 
things that. you need do—tfirst, be- 
tween now and January 1, 1930, enter 
your club in the contest. To do this 
you will want to write for a Four-H 
Club contest entry blank. The blank 
has a space for the signature of your 
county agent, your county club chair- 
man and your local leader. If your 
entry blank has been sent. into our of- 
fice and your club’s name is on the 
mailing list, the second thing for you 
to begin doing is to plan the organiza- 
tion of the book which is to be entered 
in the contest. In this book will be a 
list of the club’s activities for the club 
year 1929-30. This would include club 
history and club organization, interest- 
ing things about your club program 
and a summary and explanation of 
your club's activities and good times. 
There should also be a space devoted 
to home and community activities. A 
second part of the book should be de- 
voted to past club activities, previous 
to May 1, 1929. In this division of the 
book you would include such things 
as early club organization, club pro- 
grams, club activities, club good times 
and community and home activities 
that, have taken place previous to 1929. 
The general appearance of the book, 
its neatness and its organization will 
count the last 150 points. 


Four Prizes Offered 


Four prizes for the clubs’ achieve- 
ments, totaling $100 in all, are to be 
awarded to the outstanding banner 
club. For the club making the best 
record we offer a $50 prize in cash, 
to be used as the club may see fit. To 
the club making the second best rec- 
ord is offered a prize of $25, to the 
third, $15, and to the fourth, $10. The 
books are to be judged by the Four-H 
editor and by Mrs. Arthur Baake, 
state leader of the Four-H girls club. 
One other judge is to be chosen by 
these two judges. 

Doesn't it sound simple and doesn’t 
it sound interesting, girls? And don’t 
you feel as if your club should be one 
that enters the competition for the 
honor of being a state banner Four-H 


Club? Even if your club does not place 
in the contest, I am sure that you and 
your leaders will agree that the fact 
that you write in for the score card 
and measure your club accordingly is 
going to do a great deal in the way of 
setting standards for the club in the 
years to come. Should you wish to en- 
ter your club, address your letter to 
the Four-H editor and ask for an en- 
try blank and rules for the contest.— 
Eleanor Baur. 





An Illinois Cookie Team 


= UR club organized soon after 

school closed this spring and de- 
cided that it would take cooking. We 
met once a week. Our club name was 
U-Need-A Baking Club. At our meet- 


ings we demonstrated cakes, cake fill- 


box, for parties and for picnics. We 
found them great time and labor say- 
too. We have learned to make 
them so easily that it isn’t any trouble 
at all. 

“During our demonstration we 
stressed correct oven temperature, cor- 
rect measurements, careful mixing of 
the ingredients, speed and neatness. 
We could go thru our demonstration 
in seventeen minutes. We were for- 
tunate in taking first place at our 
county demonstration contest in Biggs- 
ville, ll. Then at the district demon- 
stration at Galesburg, Ill., we again 
Placed first and went to Springfield. 
Here we competed with twenty other 
teams of the state and were very hap- 
py indeed to bring home the first prize 
ribbon. This meant that we brought 
home a gold medal and are to be 

awarded a free trip to 


ers, 





the eighth annual club 
congress at Chicago. 

“At our Springfield 
fair, there were seven 
or eight hundred boys 
and girls enrolled at 
the club eamp. We had 
a splendid time and 
lots to eat. When it 
comes to feeding that 
many boys and girls it 
must be a difficult task. 
While at Springfield we 
visited the eapitol, Lin- 
coln’s home and Lin. 
coln’s tomb.” 








Mary Louise Duke, age eleven, and Enid Beal, age 
twelve, carried off the Illinois state Four-H 


baking honors. 


ings, frostings, cookies and pies. We 
enjoyed this and also the hour of rec- 
reation that followed. During our rec- 
reation hour, we learned yells and 
songs and played games. When the 
demonstration teams from our club 
were chosen, we girls were among the 
chosen teams. We decided upon the 
subject of iced chocolate drop cookies 
for our demonstration. They seem to 
be a favorite with most everyone. 
They come in very handy for the lunch 
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county, hold the honor of being the 1929 Iowa banner club—winners of the 
first Four-H contest sponsored by this paper. 





This is a letter from 
two little -.Iinois 
Four-H elub girls. who 
placed first in their 
state in their baking 
demonstration. The 
girls are Mary Louise 
Duke, aged eleven, and 
Enid Beal, age twelve. 
They represent’ the 
U-Need-A Baking Club, of Henderson 
county, Illinois. 


Doing Your Bit 


A long row of figures usually does 
not interest people a lot—yet I’m sure 
that every Iowa Four-H girl will be in- 
terested in the summary figures of the 


Iowa Four-H girls’ activities at the 
state fair. 

Only two counties failed to be repre- 
sented in some way at the state fair. 
Ninety-seven counties were present. 
There were ninety-eight demonstra- 
tion teams in the general demonstra- 
tion contest with a total of 109 demon- 
strations during the week. “This is 
the largest figure that the state organ- 
ization has had in demonstration rep- 
resentation. 

This year, ninety-four counties en- 
tered their state health contestants. 
In 1927, eighty-five counties entered, 
which was the second highest number 
of counties yet to enter in the compe- 
tition. It is interesting to note that 
eight years before, in 1921, there were 
fifteen counties entered in the first 
Iowa state health contest. 

In the judging contest, thirty-eight 
counties were represented—an  in- 
crease of eleven counties over the 
1928 contest. Nineteen counties were 
represented in the style show. 

A total number of 483 girls and lead- 
ers registered at Pine Crest .Lodge 
during state fair week. Of this num- 
ber, 357 were Four-H club girls. One 
hundred and twenty-six of this num- 
ber were Pour-H club leaders. These 
girls have an average of three and 
two-tenths years spent in actual 
Pour-H elub work. The average age 
of this group of girts was fifteen and 
seven-tenths years. 
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Digging out Indian ash pits. 








Gold Is Where You Find It 








If you are interested in rummaging 
around in the past of the people that 
inhabited this country long before the 
first white settlers came in, keep your 
eyes open when you are hiking around 
and you may discover some interest- 
ing things. One day when my arrow- 
head hunting gang was out upon one 
of our periodic hunts, one of the fel- 
lows in going across a creek bottom 
came upon what seemed to be where 
somebody had burned a brush pile. 
At any rate there were the remains of 
a fire with the ash heap plainly show- 
ing. We investigated the spot and dis- 
covered eight of the ash heaps all ar- 
ranged in a long, irregular row just on 
the edge of a small terrace on the 
bottom. 

There was no doubt but that the ash 
heaps had been either a row of Indian 
camp fires or a series of pottery bak- 
ing kilns. Sines the location they 
were upon was subject to overflow by 
the nearby creek they had perhaps 
been covered up by inundation shortly 
after they had been abandoned by the 
Indians and were just now coming to 
light again thru erosion. We called 
a council of war and immediately 
started digging, and all the zest of a 
delving after pirate treasure accom- 
panied the work. 

In each one of the pits, which 
seemed to be about two feet deep, we 
found fragments of bones, pieces of 
pottery, broken tools, and in one we 
found a perfect war club tooth. One 
significant thing we found was a frag- 
ment of a spearhead on top of one of 
the heaps. There was much interest- 
ing speculation whether it was left 
there by the Indians using the fires or 
by an enemy that came upon them 
suddenly. The fragments of pottery 
we found showed rude attempts at dec- 
orative design on many of the pieces. 

The site was undoubtedly that of a 
fairly permanent camp since the depth 
of the ashes in the ground would indi- 
eate that. Since that time we have 
found several similar sites and always 
the pits yield fragments of tools and 
pottery just as the first ones did. We 
are looking for the day when we shall 
carve into similar pits and unearth 
some perfect specimens of Indian pot- 
tery or some perfect tools. Such 
things are not unheard of for we have 
seen with our own eyes a “sphinx 
pipe” that was unearthed in a perfect 
state of preservation’from an ash pit 
exactly like the ones we have exper- 


imented with. So, if you go in for 
Indian stuff, keep your eyes open, for 
there is no telling what you may come 
across in some unthought of region.— 
L. R. Grinstead. 


Indian Sign Language 


During the summer of 1849 and the 
spring of 1850 Mr. F. W. Prewitt, of 
St. Louis, Mo., visited the land of the 
Arapahoes, Cheyennes, Kiawas, Com- 
anches, and other tribes of the plains 
of the west. He observed the Indians 
and soon discovered many of their 
customs and habits. One thing in par- 
ticular which interested him was their 
sign language by which total strangers 
speaking different tongues could un- 
derstand each other. He learned many 
of their signs and when he returned 
he published an article about them 
which has just come to light. 

All Scouts, and for that matter any 
boy interested in Indian lore, would 
find in his list of signs many which 
are in use by Scouts today, but there 
are some which are not usually given 
in textbooks. Here are some of the 
signs which Mr. Prewitt wrote about: 

Sleep, or night—Let the head fall on 
the hand on one side, with the eyes 
shut. The head is inclined once for 
each night indicated. 

Time of day—Point to the place the 
sun rises, then move the hand around 
to the point the sun occupies at the 
hour you wish to indicate. 

Speaking—Raise the back of the 
hand to the mouth with one or two fin- 
gers pointing forward. Move the lips 
as if talking and advance the hand 
forward. 

Horse—Raise the hands to each side 
of the head, palms forward, then move 
backward and forward like the move- 
ments of the forefeet of a horse in gal- 
loping. 

Riding—The forefinger and middle 
finger of the right hand are straddled 
across the forefinger of the left hand, 
and then the sign for a horse is made. 

Killing a man—Run the finger 
around the crown of the head as if 
taking off a scalp. 

Water to drink—Move the hand as 
if pouring something into the mouth. 

Coffee—Same as the sign for wa- 
ter, and in addition rub the back. of 
the left hand with two fingers of the 
right. (This, the traveler explains, lit- 
erally means black water.) 


Build Your Own Log 
Cabin 


It would be wonderful indeed if ev- 
ery boy of today could live the ad- 
venturous life of the pioneers and 
spend his days and nights so thrilling- 


ly close to nature as they did. But 
times have changed. The Indians 
have been safely tucked away on res- 
ervations, and the once beautiful wild 
life has dwindled to a few of the 
smaller and more adaptable beasts 
and birds. Yet even now the door to 
one of the most enjoyable parts of the 
pioneers’ day is open to almost any 
boy that really likes nature. 

Can you not picture evenings spent 
in a log cabin, with the old stone fire- 
place all aglow with the cheerful light 
of well-seasoned oak logs; then the 
dying embers and the sleepy stillness, 
broken intermittently by the howl of 
the cold wind sweeping around the 
side of the cabin? Boy! to curl up in 
your blankets with a buddy and be 
lulled to sleep by such music as that. 
All of this is within reach of the aver- 
age boy. For less than $2 you can 
erect a sturdy shelter that will be the 
everlasting pride of you and your bud- 
dy, and will also be the everlasting 
envy of those of your friends who will 
not. go to the trouble of providing 
themselves with this source of fun. 

The site for such a cabin should be 
upon a hillside, on a fairly level spot, 
and should be in thick timber if you 
want to keep it at all secret. Clear 
and mark off a space about 7 by 13 
feet and bring your logs to this spot. 
The logs should be from trees about 
five inches at the base and should be 
cut in seven to thirteen feet lengths. 
(In cutting them, use the selective 
idea in removing trees that would not 
in the future be of value.) Drag the 
logs to the cabin site and notch them 
to fit snugly. As each course is laid 
nail it securely with spikes. 

The cabin should be built up until 
it is as high as the builder’s head. 
The door should be in one of the 
twelve-foot sides and should be about 
two and one-half feet wide. Opposite 
the door a section four feet wide and 
three feet. high should be cut out for 
the stone fireplace which can easily 
be built on the outside of the cabin. 
Mud or clay can be used for cement 
for this part of the structure and a 
chimney about four feet high can be 
made the same way. 

In one end of the cabin a square 
window should be cut, using oiled pa- 
per and a wooden shutter instead of 
glass. In the other end two bunks 
can be built, one above the other. The 
roof may be either gabled or flat, de- 


pending upon the taste and skill of the 
builder. It can be built of most any. 
thing that will offer resistance to the 
weather, x 

The builder can chink the cracks 
with leaves, clay, or moss; he can pa. 
per the inside with newspapers and 
flour paste; he can build tables, seats 
and shelves in the unused space. In 
fact, a boy handy with tools can find 
a lot of ways to improve his cabin ac. 
cording to his taste. After it ts done 
you can be sure that he and his buddy 
can find a lot of ways to enjoy a cabin 
that they can call all their own. And 
the fine thing about it is that such a 
cabin can be used for sleeping out 
every month in the year.—John New. 
ton Booth. 


Science of Astronomy 
To the Editor: 


In the ancient days, and in the land 
where the calendars were invented, 
the Egyptians counted time by the 


movements of the stars. Astronomy 
Was a necessary adjunct to them. It 
was absolutely necessary that they 
know when to plant their crops in 
order to prevent having them de 
stroyed by enormous floods which 
would sweep down into the fertile coun- 
try during certain periods of the year, 
from inland Africa. So astronomy was 
applied art with them. It was neces- 
sary to agriculture then. The Baby- 
lonians could apply the same on con- 
trolling the Euphrates and Tigris 
rivers. 

The Greeks, hence, came into contact 
with astronomy, but were afraid to 
use it at first, as they feared it would 
give students too great a knowledge 
of their pagan gods and thus injure 
the dignity of the latter. Later, how- 
ever, when some doubt was being ex- 
pressed in the gods as such religious 
beings, the Greeks found astronomy 
practicable in telling them to prepare 
for great festivals and still later in 
how to tell the time at night. 

With the political downfall of 
Greece, for Greece conquered the world 
forever with its intellect, Rome became 
the master of civilization. The Romans 
did not use their influence to forward 
the cause of astronomy much, until a 
later date, when the barbarian hordes 
overran the empire and it fell to the 
lot of the Christian church to save 
civilization. 

Astronomy, altho the oldest of the 
physical sciences, is still important to 
us in the every-day affairs of life. So, 
Brother First-Class Scout, get your as- 
tronomy merit badge.—Justin M. Walk- 
er, GC, LSS, 209 College Ave., Colum- 
bia, Missouri, 20. 





Getting ready for the fireplace for the log cabin. 
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Will Your Brakes Save 
or Smash You? 


Good brakes kept in first class con- 
dition have always been one of the 
prime factors in car safety, for large 
or small cars, in country or city traf- 
fic, on level or mountainous roads. All 
that has been urged in the past in fa- 
vor of good brakes is even more im- 
portant now that practically all cars 
are equipped with four-wheel brakes. 
With the more general use of four- 
wheel brakes, drivers depend on them 
more, and if the man ahead stops with- 
in a few feet, it is just as important 
that our brakes hold so we can stop 
suddenly. 

The use of four-wheel brakes brings 
in special safety problems of adjust- 
ment not found with the older types, 
since it is very important not only that 
the wheels on each side brake equally, 
but just as important that there be the 
proper division of the braking effort 
between front and rear wheels. While 
there is still some difference of opin- 
ion as to the proper relation between 
front and rear, most engineers con- 
sider that about 60 per cent of the 
braking effort should be on the rear 
wheels and 40 per cent on the front 
wheels. 

Let us see what are some of the dan- 
gers of wrong adjustments of- four- 
wheel brakes. In some cases, it will 
be found that the front wheels take 
practically all the braking effort and 
will lock before the rear brakes take 
hold. This is quite dangerous, as 2 
sudden application of the brakes at 
good speed has a strong tendency to 
lower the front and raise the rear, 
causing the car to somersault end over 
end. If both wheels on the same side 
brake harder than those on the other, 
a bad skid is almost sure to result if 
the road is at all slippery. A very 
dangerous condition is where one rear 
wheel and the opposite front wheel 
brake harder than their mates, since 
with any considerable speed this is 
likely to throw the car to one side 
and cause it to go into the ditch or to 
roll over and over sideways. 

Four-wheel brakes are properly ad- 
justed when the following conditions 
obtain: 

1. With brakes loose, the car should 
push easily on a cement floor, there 
should be no squeak as it is moved 
back and forth, and no brake band 
should heat on the road. 

2. When brake pedal is held three- 
fourths of the way down, both rear 
wheels should require the same 
Pounds pull to turn them; the front 
wheels each should require the same 
pull, and each should require about 
two-thirds as much pull as the rear 
wheel. 

3. When brake pedal is pushed clear 
down, no wheel should absolutely lock 
80 that it can not be moved at all. 

Contrary to the usual idea, four- 
wheel brakes are not so easily kept in 
adjustment as the older types were; 
and many owners whose brakes stop 
their cars apparently all right under 
ordinary conditions will find on test 
that their brakes are actually in one 
of the dangerous conditions described. 
In my own case, my brakes stopped 








ENGINEERING 


the car all right but I could feel a 
tendency to puli to one side on stop- 
ping; and on having the brakes tested, 
I found the two wheels on one side 
taking care of about five-sixths of the 
braking effort. 

Again, the average garage mechanic 
can not tell by the usual touch method 
when four-wheel brakes are properly 
adjusted. Recently I took my car to 
the best mechanic in a large garage 
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i¢ a Bushel 
Per Year Settles 
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Storage Problem 








and told him to adjust them just as | 


aceurately as he possibly could by 
hand testing. After spending over an 


hour at the job, he said he had them | 


properly adjusted, but on putting a 
brake tester on them in a neighboring 
garage before the car had been driven 
200 yards, it was found that the right 
front wheel would lock and the left 
rear wheel nearly so before the other 
two wheels would take hold at aill. 
This is one of the most dangerous con- 
ditions possible to get. 

A half-way adjustment can be made 
by stopping the car quickly on the 
garage floor and seeing that all the 
wheels start to slide at the same time; 
but the only safe test is to use a reg- 
ular brake tester. These are now 
available on the market at reasonable 
prices, and every up-to-date garage 
should have something of the kind if 
they make any pretense of adjusting 
four-wheel brakes. 





Don’t Put Septic Tank 
in Basement 


. 
Two or three readers have asked us 


about the advisability of putting a | 


septic tank or cesspool under the base- 





ment floor. This should never be done | 


under any conditions. A cesspool soon- 
er or later clogs up and becomes foul- 
smelling and must be cleaned out then 
every so often, making it anything but 
a desirable thing to have in the base- 
ment. A first-class septic tank prop- 
erly operated and with a good tile dis- 
posal system for the discharge, often 
runs for years without needing any 
cleaning or other attention. 
ditions may arise causing some trou- 
ble, and then it is much pleasanter to 
have it outside and several yards from 
the house, than under the basement. I 
have a great and growing respect for 
a septic tank, but even then it is one 
of those things one doesn’t want too 
close under his nose. 





Women Drivers Better 
Than Men 


A recent survey covering about thir- 
ty states indicates that women are 
more careful than men, since only five 
per cent of all automobile accidents 
happened to women drivers, and the 
proportion of women to men driving 
cars is certainly greater than five per 
cent. 

It was also found that on an average 
more women drivers bring in their cars 
at regular intervals for check-up on 
engine, brakes, battery and other parts. 
This periodical checking up of the me- 
chanical parts practically eliminated 
accidents due to the failure of some 
vital part of the cars. 
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4 T WINTERSET, Iowa, Butler 

Steel Bins have been in con- 
tinuous use for 20 years. With 
them thousands of farmers every- 
where have settled the farm stor- 
age problem for all time. 


An investment in Butler Ready- 
made Farm Storage amounts to 
1¢ a bushel per year of service. 
As a matter ef inet. the investment 
usually pays itself back 
the first year by regulat- 
ing moisture content, 
cutting shrinkage, stop- 
ping waste, improving 
the condition of all grain 
and preserving it until made — me pe a unite 
the market is most ghieided perforations closely ae a 8 ae 


8 in the eide wall of 
favorable. Butler Corn Cribe permit dealers. 


abundant ventilation yet 
elude rain, snow 


For All Time 


Butler Corn Cribs are ready- 
made of copper bearing, a 
vanized steel, formed and re- 
inforced to secure the greatest 
structural strength per pound of 
steel. Choose from round or rec- 
tangular — sizes 270 to 3700 ear 
corn bushels capacity or larger. 
Come complete ready to set up 
on your foundation. 
Easily enlarged. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET 
giving full information 
and LOW DELIVERED 
PRICES. Butler Ready- 








Send This Coupon to our 
Nearest Factory 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1213 Eastern Ave. 913 Sixth Ave. S.E. 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


\ Please send Free Booklet and delivered prices on 
\ Butler Farm Storage Units. 


‘Name 


P.O. 




































Sandwich Galvanized 








The Elevator S FI 
Double. teel Elevator 
he Rust .\ yp ia 
an ecay per oy 
We also make Role Bearings 
“a Better Quality 
... Longer Life 
At No Extra 
Cost 


Sandwich No. 10 Cylinder Type RQ §27ssi,,175,'0 
Run to fullcapacity witha good 
10 H.P. engine or small tractor. 
Comes complete with long 
Main Feeder, Tilting Wagon 
Box oe rae Ss Swivel Cob 


Suction Fan, Drags 


pe of any length h. Shells — 

Gietaee ie attractive. See your desler ox welts 
elled corn e e is e. See your or us 
at the Factory or Branch —. . 

We also build many other sizes of Cylinder and Spring Shellers, Grain 

Elevators, Gasoline ines, etc. Write today for < and prices on 

our Farm Elevators Corn Shellers. 


Sandwich Mfg. _ Co., Sandwich, Ill. 


Council Bluffs, lowa; Cedar maient oi Kenees City, Mo.; Sioux Falls, S$. D. 
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“The time saved by 


Ney helps a lot” 


640 acres to farm. A dairy 
herd to take care of! Enough 
to keep any man jumping. 
That is why Phillip D. 
Johnson of Mead, Nebraska 
is so strong for the time- 
saving features of Ney Dairy 
Barn Equipment. 


Twelve men—including Mr. 
Johnson— give you the bene- 
fit of their experience on 
dairy barn equipment in an 
interesting booklet called 
“Cow Comfort.”’ That 
free booklet will help you 
in equipping your barn. Just 
sign the coupon, 


If you check the coupon, 
we will also send a copy of 
our big catalog, filled with 
facts you should have. Know 
sbout the famous fifty-year 
old Ney line that includes 
everything in dairy barn equipment and 
haying tools. 

THE NEY MANUFACTURING Co. 

ESTABLISHED 1879 

Council Bluffs, Towa. Plant: Canton, Ohio 


THE NEY MBG. Co. 

Canton, Ohio 
Please send me without charge, @ 
copy of “Cow Comfort.” 
i ccossccsctend ) Check here if you want 
copy of catalog No 220 
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Do You Want 


BiggerProfits? 


MONTICELLO 
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Of course you do- 
and Monticello 
Equipment will 
bring them to you- 
just as it has to thous- 
ayds of farmers. It offers 

new Savings in equipment 
costs, and it soon pays for 
itself out of the added pro- 
fits it will lead to. 

You should have our big 
free book. Just mail the 
coupon for it. 


Sey 


Monticello V en- 
tilatingSystems 
are money Sav- 


Scel . : ~ 
Monticello cowstallsand jng values. Free 


stanchions represent the  pook gives full 
greatest developments in details. 
this field. The stanchions 


are comfortable--and | = 


made to last for many 

years. They have every 
A complete line of litter carriers 
for every need. Operate on cable 





worthwhile feature and 
are sold at the lowest 
market price. 

or track-time and labor savers 

NU-WAY WATER BOWL 
A new uevelopment in water 

bowls-leveriess, self-cleaning and 
detachable. No valve lever to 
hold rough- 
age. Every 
cow keeps 
her bowl 
# clean. Has 
ee st’l 
owl and 
guard. mal- / 
leablevalve 
chamber- 
all galva- 
nized. 


FRANKLIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept, H MONTICELLO, 10WA 





j FRANKLIN EQUIPMENT CO. t 
Dept. H 


i Monticello, Iowa 

' Please send your Famn Equipment book. 
1 
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Calf Scours 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T am an old subscriber of this paper 
and I hope you can help me solve this 
problem. We always raise our calves, 
but this year we are having hard luck. 


We feed the calves whole milk until 
they are about. one month old, then 
gradually start feeding skim-milk. We 


keep oats and hay before them all of 
the time. When we change to skim- 
milk the calves seem to get scours, so 
then we cut the feed in half. Some of 
them eat grain while others do not. 
The calves become very thin, do not 
care for milk and die in about. a week. 
They seem to get this, no'matter where 
we put them.” 

The trouble that our subscriber is 
having with calf scours is by no means 
uncommon. We would suggest that 
our readers who are interested in rais- 
ing dairy calves write to the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa, for cir- 
cular No. 91 on raising dairy calves. 
This bulletin will not only be helpful 
in feeding problems but goes into con- 
siderable detail on the question of 
scours and dysentery. 

Over-feeding calves predisposes 
them to trouble from scours. Fer- 
nfented or partly soured milk, feeding 
from dirty pails or any other unsani- 
tary condition often is a contributing 
factor. Milk which is too rich in but- 
terfat may also cause trouble, but with 


our subscriber the trouble seems to 
start after the calves are changed 
from whole to. skim-milk. When 


many people change from whole milk 
to skim-milk they feed the calves too 
liberally on skim-milk, which also is a 
cause for trouble. We would suggest 
that the amount of milk be limited to 
approximately one pound daily to each 
ten pounds weight of the calf, and the 
shift from whole milk to skim-milk 
made gradually. Before the shift is 
made the calves should be taught. to 
eat some ground corn and oats by giv- 
ing a little of this in the bottom of 
the pail after they are thru drinking. 

Calves that become sick often need 
a laxative to help throw off the poi- 
son caused by the bacteria. From one 
to three ounces of castor oil is very 
good for this purpose, the amount be- 
ing varied according to the size of the 
ealf. Treatment with formalin often 
gives beneficial results. A stock so- 
lution of one part of commercial for- 
malin to thirty-one parts of water is 
made, a teaspoon of this being added 
to each pound of milk fed. When the 
trouble is under control, the calf 
should be brought slowly back on full 
feed. Where the calf is very weak 
and will not drink, it can be Kept nour- 
ished by the occasional administration 
of an egg. The shell of the egg is 
cracked and the egg, shell and all, put 
well back in the calf’s mouth, which is 
held closed on the egg so that he will 
break it up and swallow it. 

Calves that are sick should be kept 
isolated from calves that are well. The 
calf stable should be thoroly cleaned 
and scraped and then scrubbed with a 
strong solution of lye water. If possi- 
ble, the calves should be kept in a dry, 
sunny place. Calf stanchions. will 
help control the feeding operations 
and prevent considerable trouble in 
handling the calves. 
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> and the Chain 


“When the Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
Inc., was first organized,” said 
John Brandt, its president, in a recent 
address, “warning was sounded from 
every direction against the danger of 
selling direct to the chain buyer. But, 
realizing as we did that whatever ef- 
fected economy and distribution of our 
products should be the system to fol- 
low, we disregarded all warnings and 
today nearly 75 per cent of all prod- 
ucts sold are sold thru chain organiza- 
tions. We have found them to be up- 
right and honorable in their dealings 
and will say without hesitation that 
the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
would not be where it is today had 
they ignored the possibilities of sale 
of their products thru the chain store 
system. As an illustration of how this 
relationship has worked to the benefit 
and entire satisfaction of both parties, 
will say that we have in many in- 
stances made sales agreements that 
have lasted over a period of five or 
six years without a scratch of a pen 
between us, other than a mutual un- 
derstanding of fair dealings and good 
service from both parties, and just a 
wire each week has brought to the 
chain distributor its supply of our 
products. We have not. had to go thru 
the expense of continuous salesmen’s 
contact, merely good will trips once or 
twice a year have maintained our rela- 
tionship at the minimum of expense. 
Not only have we effected economies 
in sales’ costs but in many instances 
the farmer’s own brand of product has 
been sold by and thru the chain store 
with a cooperative arrangement in ad- 
vertising that has effected enormous 
savings to both ourselves and the or- 
ganization that we serve.” 


‘Co-ops.’ 


eries, 





Weight Desirable in 
Dairy Cows 


Some people have a false idea that 
size within the breed is not an essen- 
tial quality in dairy cows. As a result 
they fail to pay as much attention to 
the development of size in dairy cattle 
as they would pay to the development 
in other types of livestock. 

It has been estimated that the addi- 
tional production of the well grown 
dairy cattle is worth approximately $5 
per hundred pounds more for each lac- 
tation period. This would make an 
1,100-pound cow worth approximately 
$25 more than a 1,000-pound cow, pro- 
viding she would live for the normal 
five years’ work in the dairy herd. 

Liberal feeding during the first and 
second winters has more to do with 
size than any other factor. Legume 
hay is essential in furnishing both pro- 
tein and mineral matter for growth. If 
silage is available, this can be utilized, 
especially during the second winter. In 
the second winter a ration comprised 
largely of legume hay and silage will 
make a fairly satisfactory growth 
when fed in liberal quantities. During 
the first winter, some grain will have 
to be fed along with legume roughage 
in order to maintain the calf Ylesh. 
With the older heifers, other forms of 
roughness than legume hay and silage 
will require that some additional con- 
centrates be fed. 














You'll Like This 

Cow Stall With 

A Two Way 
Stanchion 


Write For 
Free Catalog 


Olson Mfg. Co. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Make More Money 
This Easy Way 


A Few Cents Invested in “Dandelion 
Butter Color” Will Put Dollars 
in Your Pocket 





Top prices for your 
butter are possible the 
ear ’round with the 
elp of “Dandelion But- 
ter Color.” Put in just 
a half-teaspoonful for 
each gallon of cream 
before churningand out 
comes butter of that 
Golden June Shade. 
It’s purely vegetable, 
wholesome and meets 
all State and National 
Food Laws. All large creameries use 
it to keep their product uniform. It’s 
tasteless and doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at all 
drug or grocery stores. Write ior 
FREE SAMPLE. Wells and Richard- 
son Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 








WithThe STEEL RIB 


Cures corn and small grain per- 
fectly. Shuts out rats, mice, birds 
end night prowlers. Built of heavy, 
20 gauge galvanized steel and lasts 
alifetime. Every jointreinforced with 
heavy angle steel. Defies 
wind and weather, Sizes 
for every farm—20 
bushels capacity to 
4,000. Built round, 
oblong and in 
double shed 
form. Get one 
of these perfect 
cribs and save 
your corn and 


Beriptive folder 
and price list. 
THE THOMAS & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 
130 Main St. 
London, 0. 
Direct Factory Repre- 
sentative: 


Box 175, TOLEDO, IOWA 












FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG VACCINE 


me 
| Life Immunity with One Dose! 


PRODUCED under exacting 
conditions of scientific con- 
trol, the Franklin brand is al- 
Ways of dependable purity and 
potency. Each lot doubly ster- 
ilized and concentrated. 


Fresh stocks at Drug Store Dealers. 

otherwise direct. Send today for 

handsome “Calf Book™ that tells 

the whole story. 

©. M. Franktin Blackieg Serum Co. 

Denver, Kansas City, Alliance, Wichies, 
Amarillo, El Paso, vate, For Worth, | 

Senta Maria, Rapid Cicy, Calgary - 


ce Prices Smashed! 


new low froisht = 























Please refer to this paper when writing 
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Many New Counties for 
T. B. Eradication 


The work of eradicating bovine tu- 
perculosis will start this coming win- 
ter in approximately one-half of the 
counties that have not yet started the 
work, according to information re- 
ceived from officials of the Iowa De- 
partment of Agriculture. This means 
that the work will probably be started 
in seventeen or eighteen of the re- 
maining thirty-five counties that have 
not yet started work on the area plan. 
Work will be started in the remaining 
counties as workers and funds permit. 

Satisfactory levies have been made 
in the majority of the counties that 
are affected by the new state-wide law 
which was passed by the forty-third 
general assembly. These county funds 
will be used in cooperation with state 
and federal funds to complete the work. 
In southern Iowa counties, where the 
percentage of tuberculosis is compara- 
tively light, it is likely that the work 
can be completed in a fairly short time. 
In some of the heavily infected coun- 
ties, it will likely take two or more 





years to complete the work, both on 
account of limited funds and the large 
number of retests that will be neces- 
sary. 


The department is planning on start- 
ing the work in some of the counties 
soon after the first of the year. County 
levies will not be available until after 
April 1, but the state and federal al- 
lotments can be utilized until the coun- 
ty funds are available. ° 

Unless the work is handicapped by 
further injunctions, it is likely that 
Towa will rapidly become a completely 
clean area, The principal limiting fac- 
tor in the work during the next two 
years will likely be the number of cat- 
tle that can be tested by the force of 
veterinarians who are employed in the 
work. The cooperation of farmers in 
helping handle the cattle and making 
suitable lineups for testing will aid 
materially in keeping down the over- 
head cost. 





Stock Share Lease 
Experience 


In reading your paper I ran across 
a stock share dairy problem in your 
issue of September 20. I am on a 
share system and will say that there 
are a great many things to be consid- 
ered in such a contract. On a fifty- 
fifty proposition each should furnish 
as much as the other. If we have a 
proposition where the landlord fur- 
nishes 288 acres of land that is worth 
$10 per acre rental, then the landlord 
is furnishing $2,880. If each furnishes 
the same number of cows, sheep, hogs, 
the tractor and truck on a dairy farm 
of forty cows, it will take a tenant and 
one man for twelve months and prob- 
ably another man for eight months. 
The tenant will probably furnish 
horses and machinery to a value of 
$2,000, which, at an interest of 6 per 
cent, would be $120, depreciation of 
$200, and upkeep, repairs and over- 
head of at least $600 yearly. The total 
of these items would be $920. If they 
each pay one-half of the help, that 
would leave the tenant $1,950 per year, 
which is not too much for a manager 
capable of handling 288 acres with 
probably 100 head or more of livestock. 
If he has to furnish the labor, one man 
at twelve months, plus board, equals 
$900, and the second man, plus board, 
would be $600, which makes a total of 
$1,500, or it would leave only $450 
for the tenant if it was subtracted 
from his share on a basis of equality 
with the landlord. Now, the tenant 
can not live on $450, so he pays his 
landlord more than $2,880 rent if he 
makes a living. The average farm 
wife does enough chores to offset all 
the chickens on the average farm. 
Now, some may think $1,950 large 
wages, but I would not consider $3,000 
large wages for a man capable of han- 
dling a purebred proposition of this 
size, 

What do our high class farm mana- 


gers get? Usually they are not finan- 
cially responsible, either. Possibly 
this farm would rent for more than $10 
per acre and possibly less, but in mak- 
ing a lease like this all of these things 
should be considered. 

I have successfully run a stock farm 
on shares for six years and my land- 
lord is 100 per cent perfect. We have 
each made money, but I have recently 
awakened to the fact that I am paying 
$30 ‘per acre rent for the land. I could 
rent as good land for $15 or less. This 
is figuring my wages at only $125 per 
month. 

I am going to be criticised severely 
by bankers, college professors, land- 
lords, politicians, land boomers, pub- 
lishers and others, but I really believe 
all of these things should be taken into 
consideration. My figures should not 
be considered for all farms, but fig- 
ures should be taken that fit local con- 
ditions. First take the rental value of 
the land and the earning value of the 
tenant, then adjust other things so 
that they will be equal. 

FARM MANAGER. 


Editor’s Note: This manager has 








given some excellent ideas which will | 


be appreciated by our readers. The 


propositions which he sets forth in the | 


last. paragraph should be taken as the 
basis of any workable 
lease. This man is manager of a pure- 
bred dairy farm where the income is 
likely to be greater than from an ordi- 
nary dairy and where labor expense is 
also higher than under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. These factors should be 
considered by our readers in making 
the comparison to fit their own condi- 
tions. 





Production Contest for 
Dairy Club 


stock-share | 


Dairy club members who have been | 


regularly enrolled in Four-H dairy calf 
club work for three years now have an 
opportunity to continue their work 
with their mature cows or heifers that 
are in milk. The new contest that has 
been started will be based on the eco- 
nomical production of butterfat from 
one or more cows owned or raised by 
the club member. 

In making the award on the new 
contest 50 per cent will be based on 
the records and story of the work and 
the other 50 per cent will be allowed 
on the production record of the cow 
or heifer. Records submitted must 
include the ration fed, the pounds of 
milk produced, the percentage of but- 
terfat, 
the feed cost. 
cow testing association record, an ad- 
vanced registry record or a record 
kept under the supervision of the 
county agent. 

In writing about this new club Ear- 
nest Wright, field representative of 
the Iowa Dairy Association, states: 
“We have about thirty-five boys who 
have entered this contest and we are 
sure that we can get many more just 
as soon as we have time to do a little 
promotion work. I think that it is 
going to be one of the most worth- 
while contests that we have in club 
work.” 

Club members who are interested in 
joining a production contest of this 
kind should write to Earnest Wright, 
Iowa Dairy Association, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


Cain Wins Herd Prize 


H. C. Cain, of Hartley, O’Brien coun- 
ty, Iowa, again won the Kildee cup 
for the highest producing grade herd 
of cows in the different cow testing 
associations of the state. This is the 
second consecutive year that Mr. Cain 
has won this honor with his herd of 
grade Holstein cattle. 

In winning the cup this year the 
herd averaged 16,005 pounds of milk 
and 554.5 pounds of butterfat per cow. 
This is an unusually high production 
record and demonstrates what may be 
accomplished by good breeding, care 
and management, 



























































Less Land inkee 


Trust a man from Missouri to know what he’s talking about. The remark- 
able experience related below comes from William Prater of Everton, Mos 
“I bought one of your No. 180 Letz Mixed Feed Makers February 26, 1927. That day 


I began feeding ground feed. My cows increased 20% in milk. My hogs and steers 
fattened faster with less ground fee 

My stock are healthier and look better. They digest their feed better. 

By running my crop through the Letz, I save one-third of the crop that otherwise would 
be thrown out and wasted. 

It now takes just two-thirds as many acres in feed crops as it did before I purchased 
my Letz Mixed Feed Maker. 

I grind all my coro and corn fodder. Money would not buy my mill if I could not get 

fT one. WILLIAM PRATER 


ae 


7,426 Feeders Helped 
to Write this 
Valuable Book 


If you could talk directly with 7,426 Letz Mill owners about 
feeding, you couldn’t learn more about feeding than this big 





S tw the Letz Does It 
All in One Machine 


book can tell you. If you feed cows, steers, sheep, hogs or You can chop only—or grind onty= 
poultry, by all means leacg how you can increase yourp rofits or mix only—or handie all three in 
from operations by— one operation. The Letz Feed M 
: each operation separately, ; 
1. Saving 25% to 50% of present feed crops. bad bond eT : 
2. Releasing feed crop acreage for cash crops. ‘ost ; 





3. Increasing milk and meat production through 
better feed preparation. 
4. Saving labor in handling feed crops. 





the amount of butterfat and | 
The records must be a | 




















5. Improving health and condition of animals. 





AMERICA’S LEADING FEED MILL 

















r EQ enaeeae ee ae ae as as « i 
& LETZ MANUFACTURING 216 East Road, Grows 5 
| COMPANY Point, I 
Wi bligati i ° id me th i 
i Pitas many hate cpio e book showing 
by recutting, ing and mixing their own feed crops by the Letz 
a system. I am now feeding: 
: eccecccocee-Daify Cows; eeceeeee----Steers; wee we nnn en--- Hogs; 
i Sheep; Hi ; H. P. of my Engine --_..-...... 
be a Tae age qow ine | Big me 19 .----~----0--------oe== — 
is ok of feeding 4 i dictenendicncccmendcgealeleee a 
ead full i a My mailiog address (or R. F. D.) is 
tiononLetz Feed Makers. | City.......-cc0------.---------- RENE ees nina 
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ATERER 


Dower waituntit winter to install 
just as necessary for hogs 
tohave fresh cool waterin thesum/ 

mer as warm water in the winter. , 
Heated economically in winter 
with live manure.. Dead manure 
keeps it cool in summer. Self- 
closing lid keeps water clean. 
Requires no attention. Will keep 
your hogs thriving, growing, fat- 
, both winter and summer. 


of Wire 
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See it at your dealer’s or write 
us for descriptive literature. 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO, 
9731 South 6th St., Beatrice, Nebr, 
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An Oatmeal 
Feed for Your Hens! 


N™ is the time to get your flock on Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Egg Mash —the famous complete ration based on 
OATMEAL! There’s nothing like oatmeal for production 
and maintenance. To the oatmeal are added other valuable 
ingredients—cod liver meal, molasses, animal protein, 
minerals, in fact, just the things a hen must have to keep 
her eager to eat and lay. 
Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is a scientific feed, carefully 
blended and mixed to insure you more “egg-dollars”’ for 
every “feed-dollar.” It prevents anemia; it insures good 
and complete digestion; good appetite, full, rich blood; 
strong health to maintain heavy egg production. 
See your Quaker Dealer. Get the facts on the OATMEAL 
feeds that are increasing profits, saving time, money and 
worry for successful poultrymen everywhere. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


‘ 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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THE POULTRY 


' One Thousand Turkeys 
in a Flock 


Turkey raising is considered a lost 
art by most Iowa farmers on account 
of the loss from blackhead. Recently 
when I was in Iowa county I visited 
a forty-acre alfalfa field where H. C. 
Gingerich, of Williamsburg, was rais- 
ing 1,000 turkeys this year. The larg- 
est turkeys in the group would weigh 
from fourteen to fifteen pounds dur- 
ing the last of September. 

This rejuvenation of turkey raising 
has been brought about thru the use 
of clean ground and raising the tur- 
keys under confinement so that they 
did not mingle with chickens. Chick- 
ens may be infected with blackhead 
and carry the germs, but seem to have 
a greater resistance to the disease so 


as several different water vessels, so 
that all that the turkeys had to do was 
to live on the clean ground and eat ag 
good a ration as Mr. Gingerich could 
purchase. 

Mr. H. C. Gingerich, of Williams- 
burg, has been feeding a commercial 
laying ration to his turkeys, while hig 
brother, Art Gingerich, near Wellman, 
who has 1,500 turkeys which he js 
raising under similar conditions, is us- 
ing a mash which he has prepared ac- 
cording to his own formula. In both 
cases the turkeys are getting a well 
balanced ration. 

The work of these two brothers, to- 
gether with some other farmers that 
they have interested in turkey raising 
in that section, shows that by using 
careful sanitation and clean ground, 
turkey raising can be made success- 











oe goes 


cz 











Even the shelters for turkeys on the H. C. Gingerich farm are moved frequently. 


that the loss is not excessive, while 


| the loss would be excessive in turkeys. 


When we asked Mr. Gingerich what 
medicine he used to keep his turkeys 
well, he stated, “Forty rods of fence, 
clean ground every five days, plenty 
of good feed, and a scrub brush so that 
things will be kept clean.” 

Mr. Gingerich’s policy is to fence 
in approximately one acre of the 
ground and move the poults every 
four to six days, depending upon how 
fast they eat down the vegetation. 
This year he has a forty-acre tract of 
alfalfa rented and by the end of the 
growing season the turkeys will have 
pastured over practically all of the 


| field in the various shifts. 


Movable roosts are available in the 


| field for the turkeys to roost upon. 


| tion. 





These are built with the roost about 
three feet off the ground and a woven 
wire stretched around the bottom so 
that the turkeys can not get to their 
own droppings. This aids in sanita- 
Feed hoppers or troughs are 
also used to feed both mash and 
grain. During the last week in Sep- 
tember, the. turkeys were still eating 
approximately two pouads of mash for 
one pound of scratch grain. As cold 
weather advances, Mr. Gingerich ex- 
pects the turkeys to eat more grain 
and less mash. Grit and ground oys- 
ter shells, were also available, as well 


ful. People who have purchased tur- 
keys of them and tried to raise them 
with other poultry have usually failed 
in their efforts.—C. N. K. 





Cinders for Chicken 
Yard 


When they are available, the use of 
cinders in a small yard adjoining the 
poultry is the best possible floor for 
an outside winter sun parlor. If a lay- 
er of six or eight inches of cinders can 
be placed in a small protected yard, it 
will encourage the hens to loaf outside 
during cold but sunshiny weather. 
Such space should be protected by 4 
windbreak. If the cinders can be placed 
south of the poultry house and wings 
of lumber, corn fodder or other wind- 
break material be extended a few feet 
south at each end of the house, an al- 
most ideal winter sun parlor is pro 
vided. 

Cinders are especially valuable for 
this use because they absorb heat read- 
ily from the sunshine and cause any 
snow or ice to melt much more quickly 
than on soil, lumber or concrete. They 
also are warm to the touch, which en- 
courages the hens to remain outside 
when a concrete or soil floor sends 
them back into the house. : 
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PA Twelve-Hour Day 
for Hens 


We are not starting an argument for 
either union or non-union hens but 
just a request to their owners so that 
the hens will have a chance to earn 
their way in the best manner possible. 

Sgg production is. the backbone of 
the poultry business. There are but 
few farmers that would keep many 
hens if the only returns were from 
pirds sold for meat. In Iowa, even tho 
our average egg production is lower 
than it should be, the total returns 
from eggs is approximately three-fifths 
of the total poultry receipts. 

Winter eggs are the ones that bring 
the highest prices. They are the hard- 
est ones to secure for the cold weather 
and the short days encourage hens to 
eat only sufficient feed to maintain 
their bodies without exerting them- 
selves to the point of producing eggs 
to help pay the expenses. That is one 
reason for asking for the twelve-hour 
day for hens. 

The use of lights in the poultry 
house is the only method for increas- 
ing the winter days so that they can 
be stretched to the twelve-hour limit. 
Experience has shown that maximum 
egg production can not be secured 
when the hens have to sit on the roost 
for a longer time than twelve hours 
without having a chance to fill up. On 
the other hand, if lights are used to 
make the day much longer than twelve 
hours and the nights much shorter, 
the hens are apt to “go to pieces” from 
overwork. 

In using lights in the poultry house 
it is well to start their use when the 
days begin to shorten so that there is 
not twelve hours of normal light. Most 
people prefer to use morning lights, 
rather than evening, as the scratch 
grain may be put in the litter in the 
evening and the lights turned on with 
some type of a mechanical arrange- 
ment. If one method is started, it 
should be continued thruout the sea- 
son so that the birds will be given reg- 
ular attention. 

Pullets should be well matured and 
up to weight when the lights are start- 
ed. If the lights are kept on for too 
many hours, there may be a tendency 
to force production to such an extent 
that the birds will become under- 
weight and then go into a partial molt. 
It is always well to be satisfied with 
the results that can be obtained from 
a twelve or thirteen hour day, rather 
than to push the pullets too fast. 









Don’t Overlook ‘‘Green 


Stuff’ 


In the fall and winter, when we can 
ho longer go to the garden and secure 
nice crisp radishes, you probably re- 
Member hdw good it seems to bite off 
a big piece of cabbage stalk. 

Hens are a good deal like us in their 
desire for something that is green and 
succulent. 

“Green stuff” not only tastes good 
but it is good for the system, whether 
is be bird or owner. It keeps the di- 
gestive tract operating on a regular 
Schedule and enables us to make bet- 


ter use of our other food. The food 
nutrients that are contained in such 
feed are readily digestible so that it 


~_iccai the remainder of the ra- 
10n. 

There are two types of succulent 
feed that are generally available for 
chickens. Some people meet at least 
4 part of this need by storing cabbage 
and root crops. These are chopped up 
and fed to the hens and pullets. Other 
pronle meet the need by -sprouting 
Jats. 

Oat sprouters may be constructed 
or good ones may be purchased at rea- 
pemable rates. Some people prefer 
ats that have just nicely started to 
Sprout rather than those with sprouts 
pe Considerable length. The latter, 
_ are usually called germinated 
ats, may be more easily prepared 


} 
ian sprouting oats as they take less 
oom. 























TO FARMSTEAD IMPROVEMENT 
CONTEST ENTRANTS 


The many readers of The Iowa 
Homestead who entered the Farm- 
stead Improvement Contest, started 
by that publication last spring, will 
be gratified to learn that the con- 
test is to be concluded and awards 
made by Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. Our scoring com- 
mittee has been at work for some 
time completing the final scoring 
of the many entries from all parts 
of the state. If these men have not 
already visited you, they will soon 
do so. It will require a short time 
after all scoring is completed to 
make the necessary calculations to 
determine the state and district 
winners. We shall announce the 
winners of these numerous prizes 
as soon as possible. 











Where no better equipment is avail- 
able, fairly good results may be ob- 
tained by using several candy buckets. 
Oats may be soaked in one bucket over 
night, then drained the following morn- 
ing and set to one side until evening, 
when another batch is started. At 
that time the oats in the first bucket 
are emptied into another pail. Mov- 
ing them helps to give them air and 
the stirring insures that they are all 
getting uniform treatment and heat. 
This method may be continued until a 
constant supply is available. 





Invisible Defects 


Consistent breeding towards one 
pattern brings uniformity. When by 
careful breeding the entire family be- 
comes uniform, certain family traits 
appear. We used to have a beautiful 
White Wyandotte male that fainted ev- 
éry time he was washed for the show 
room. About the time the soap jelly 
was rubbed in and he went into the 
water, his jaunty air which marked 
him for the show room, ieft. His comb 
would turn purple, his neck stretch 
out, he became limp in my hands. As 
he lay prone he was a pathetic object 
—long neck, long, lanky body, legs as 
limp as tho disjointed. When he came 
to, after vigorous fanning and dashes 
of cold water, he was over the attack 
for that washing. One of his sons had 
the same trick. This invisible defect 


| 


| 


| tively this better way. 





which was probably with his heart, | 


or perhaps sheer nervousness, was 
transmitted to some of his female 
progeny. The personality in fowls, 
this invisible force inside a fowl as in 
a person that gives them style and in- 
dividuality, makes poultry breeding in- 
teresting. 

While a flock of purebred poultry 
may look as like as peas in a pod, they 
are not. Try and match up four 
Barred Rock females for an exhibition 
with a male of the same color if you 
want your eyes opened to the dif- 
ferences. 

There are variations due to exter- 
nal causes. In the sale of eight-week- 
old pullets, surprising changes de- 
velop. There are differences in color 
and shape of fowls that seemed to be 
identical up to eight weeks old. These 
are due to different conditions of food, 
climate and environment. High alti- 
tude is said to cause increased chest 
development. A friend used to send 
a pen of his White Wyandottes to 
Colorado for their chick year. He 
claimed he could see a great advantage 
in the vigor of the pen that spent a 
year in Colorado over those kept at 
home. 

Take chickens of a year when the 
stubble field offers plenty of green 
food and grasshoppers. They don’t 
look like the full brothers and sisters 
they are of chicks hatched @ year 
when the pasture is thin and live meat 
scarce. The grower who gives his 
chicks the same ration year after year, 
the same care and range, will have 
more uniformity. The chicks that must 
forage far get normal use of the mus- 
cles. Tests show that the legs of the 


| 










'GIZZARD 
| CAPSULE 


ASC. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Worming poultry has been largely a problem of get- 
i Given in the food or 
drink, or in thé ordinary capsule, much is absorbed by 
the fowl, which may be harmful, and the dose is fur- 
| ther weakened by dilution, before the medicine can 


ting the medicine to the worms. 


| reach the worms. 





ine for 


carries the correct undiluted dose to the 
| is ground up and the medicine emptied 
upon the worms, 


tive against the worms. 
There is no guess work this way, 


your birds now. Worm them thoro' 


drug, feed or hardware store, or ch 


if you cannot locate a dealer, order direct. Adult 


Ti 
Tape, Round and 
This improved method with medicine in an insoluble 


An INSOLUBLE C. 
~ apsule Containing a 


RM yo 
"rock = 


this Better Way 


riple Come 
Pin Weons 


gan where the capsule 
; irectly into the intestines 
Does away with all danger of absorption in crop, 
gullet or stomach. Far better for the birds, and 5 times as effec- 


rz: The GIZZARD CAPSULE J. 
a. a = for ae = the three kinds of worms. Each 

ird gets a fu ose, undiluted and not weakened. Ac i Pees | 
| against the worms, Rapid —" aw 


Don’t expect your chickens and turkeys to be 
healthy and profitable through the winter if infested 
with these vitality-sapping intestinal worms. Worm 


in use—400 per hour. 


PaTs. 
APPLD FOR 


Tt is this improved method of 
giving this effective medicine 


capsule 


the GIZZARD 
in 
20 


that has 
CAPSULE s0 satisfactory 
the worming of more than 
million birds, 

Try GIZZARD CAP- 
SULES. Find out for 


made 











Postpaid to you. Use 
coupon, now. 
om aR mR ay me 
778 
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ughly and effec- GEO, LEE 
Get GIZZARD CAPSULES at PACKAGE, FA 2s 2.F. 
ick hatchery, or 


Send, postpaid. free sample 
GIZZARD CAPSULES. 


size—50-capsule pkg., $1; 100-pkg., $1.75; 5600- FREE 

pkg., $7; 1,000-pkg., $12.—post; i We have chick . 

size for birds under half so P QU vc cccceccceccceccacedecset 

GEO. H. LEE co., 778 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. Postoffice....... cocces Btate....ceee 
Mfrs. famous Germozone, Leo’s Lice Killer, Vapo-Spray, etc. No, Ckns owned...... Variety...... see 
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You can get 3 or 4 times MORE eggs-—by giving 
your hens EGGaDAY. Lagner (Mo.) used to get 30 
eggs a day from his 200 hens. Soon they were lay~ 
ing 110 a day! 80 extra eggs a day! Just figure his 
profit-—each 75¢ package gives him 200 dozen extra 
eggs. Many felks have done much better. Absolutely GUARAN- 
TEED to get you 3 times its cost in extra eggs. Your money bacig 
if it fails. Easy to use. Just mix with regular feed. Tones up youd 
hens. They soon lay at capacity. Give it a trial. 


EGGa DAY 
Makes Hens Lay 


A marvelous, natural egg stimulator! Contains, 
valuable mineral and food elements that build up 
run-down poor layers! Starts egg glands 
to functioning. Puts flocks in prime 
laying condition. Keeps layers active 
all winter long when egg prices are 
highest. Helps moulters feather out—- 

they lay weeks sooner. 
EGGaDAY costs little---pays you big.. 
Start using it now. Order from your dealer or us. 


Act Quick! Send letter or card today fr FREE big full-size 1-Ib. 
package (value 25¢), supplies 20 hens 1 month. Ampie to prove benefits. 


Use as directed. The extra eggs will e you. Send NOW. Don'y 
delay. (Enclose 10 to cover cost of mailing.) 


STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO; 


Derr. 32 OMAHA, NEB. 
Macers of Resabdle Live Sect and Po y Preperators Sune 1686 


« 


4 GAMBLE, Prowdant 





DOGS 


“WHITE COLLIES” ~~ 


From prize winning stock, 8 weeks 

sables, 7 ks old ‘ox T . 
Pups guaranteed to make 
HILLCREST KENNELS, 






R. 2 












“We used to have a 
lot of broken shells,” 
says P. Anderson (Neb.), 
“but since using SHELL- 
MAKER all shells are 
strong. We get more 
eggs, too, but use only 
half as much SHELL- 
MAKER as we did...” 


Better Results at Less Cost 
—that’s why so many thou- 
sands prefer SHELLMAKER 
to anything else of its kind. 
Supplies the calcium for shell, 
bone and feathers in more 
digestible form. Absolutely 
guaranteed to give more eggs, 
better eggs, healthier flock 
and shorter moult. 

money back if it fails. 


SHELLMAKE 


helps hens make eggs! 
Ges you better results In 3 


3: 
4 It is over 98% pure calcium’ 
vital shell-buil 





Send name for FREE s sample 
and co cy) pful book. 
Write X-O-W1 - 


THE SHELLMAKER CORPORATION 
Dept. 11, Omaha, Neb. 








Please mention this paper when writ- 
ing advertisers. 




















Vita-Lac to your hens. 


us today. 





Your Hens Tell the Story 
With Extra Eggs 


EED Vita-Lac Buttermilk Laying Mash and 

your hens will tell you how they like it, not 
in words but in extra eggs. Vita-Lac is a su- 
perior buttermilk laying mash. It is 
feed at a fancy price—just a common-sense busi- 
ness ration that stimulates heavy laying. It con- 
tains the needed raw materials, including yeast and 
cod-liver oil, in the correct proportions. 

You want results and that’s why you should feed 
Like hundreds of other 
poultrymen you'll find that it promotes the vigor 
and health of your flock and more than pays you 
back in extra eggs. See your local dealer or write 


PRO-LAC MILLING CO., Des Moines, lowa 


not a fancy 
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2600 


INTERNATIONAL 





IN CASH 
PRIZES 


Egg Record Contest 


Every poultry raiser has a chance to win big prize money! The Inter- 
national Sugar Feed Company, Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer 
of International Health Egg Mash, will give cash prizes totaling $600 
for the best egg laying records for thirty days—from November 15th 


to December 14th inclusive. 


Get in the Contest! 


PRIZES 


Total prize money of $600 will be divided as follows: 


ist Prize. ..... 
2nd Prize...... 
3rd Prize...... 


$200 6th Prize. . .$10 11th Prize...... $5 
150 7th Prize... 10 12th Prize...... 5 
100 8th Prize... 10 3G Prize. <..2:.:. 5 
50 9th Prize... 10 14th Prize...... 5 
25 10th Prize... 10 15th Prize...... 5 


In the case of a tie, the full amount of the prize will be awarded to tying contestants. 


IN ADDITION to the above prizes for highest egg laying records, a prize of $5 
will be awarded every day of the contest for the best letter received that day on 


the subject, 


“Why I feed International Health Egg Mashes.” 


These daily prizes will be announced by radio over the following stations every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday: KF NF—Poultry Period (Henry Field, Shen- 


andoah, Ia.); 


WTMJ—12:45 Noon (Milwaukee Journal Station); 


WNAX 


—12:10 Noon (Gurney Seed Station, Yankton, S. D.); KGCA—12:30 Noon 
(Ben Bear Co., Decorah, Iowa). 


RULES: 1. Prizes in the International Egg 
®Record Contest will be 

the highest average production of flocks for 30 con- 
secutive days, from November 15th to December 14th 


inclusive. 


2. The contest is open to every poultry raiser who 
feeds International Health Egg 
period of the contest and who su Malte a record in accord- 
ance with the rules of the contest. 
50 hens or pullets must be fed. 


3. Total prize money of $600 will be awarded in 15 
prizes for highest average egg production. 


will be divided as listed above. 


4. All records must be submitted on the contest egg 
record cards provided and each entry must be counter- 
signed by the dealer from whom the feed was purchased. 
Records should be made in ink or indelible pencil. 


Get in the Contest! . . 


given for 


poultry authorities: 
Mashes during the 


A minimum flock of 


Mr. H. A. Nourse, 
Association and Editor of Poultry Herald. 
Judge W. E. Stanfield, 
hinaalean Poultry Association, 


5. Awards will be made solely on the basis of highest 
averages for egg production for the thirty-day period. 
Before the awards are made, each record will be verified. 
Records will be examined and prizes awarded by a compe- 
tent committee of three whose decisions will be final. 
This committee will consist of the fol! 


lowing recognized 
Pres. American Poultry 


licensed judge of the 


Mr. George H. Nelson, Sec’y., Minnesota State 


Poultry Association. 
The prizes 


6. Records must date from midnight of November 


14th to midnight of December 14th and must be mailed 
not later than December 21st. 


apolis, Minn. 


7. Address entries to Contest Department, Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Company, 100 Corn Exchange, Minne- 


Win a Prize! 


Send the coupon below to International Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


sn 7 


ENTRY COUPON: $600 International Egg Record Contest 


Contest Department, 
International Sugar Feed Co., 


100 Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I wish to enter my flock in the International Egg 
Record Contest for the best egg laying records for 
the 30 days beginning midnight, November 14th and 
ending at midnight December 14th. Please send me 


a Contest Egg Record Card. 


Name 
Post Office........ 


State........ 


Name of feed dealer ; 
(If there is no International Feed dutta near you, 


give the name of your regular dealer.) 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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SLU GUA a a 


SPEND YOUR 
SP AR E T | M Ewing 
ON SUNDAY : 


in looking over the Want 
Ad Page. The bargains 
that you will find will 






ANNE 


make it both profitable = 
: and interesting. = 
MAGNA 44 es En a tS 





(ee TO MINNESOTA-—Stay and prosper. 

Healthful climate, reasonably priced improved or 
unimproved land, plenty of rain, good crops. The 
greatest dairy state—creameries everywhere. Fine 
schools, churches, neighbors, communities. You'll 
do better here. Wonderful lakes for recreation. 
Send now for free book full of interesting facts. Ten 
Thousand Lakes, Greater Minnesota Assn., 1428 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 








SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms adver- 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. If you do not find in 
our paper the articles you want to 
buy now, just let us know what you 
want and we will be glad to give 
you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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WHITE LEGHORNS 








2,000 Ba week- 5.000 16-cesbabl pure Tene Kasbecn pelts pure Tancred Leghorn pullets 


range raised and on self- ers, $1 each, while 
they last. All from 200 egg hens and over. Large, 
vigorous birds soon ready to lay. Fine yearling hens, 
$1.50 each. Also large, beautiful cockerels, $1.50 
up. Buy now and save money. 


LEGHORN LAND 


HOPKINTON IOWA 





WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
now half price. Thousands of laying puliets. Also 
hatching eggs, etc. Trap- nested, eres foun- 
bred years. Winners at 20 
Records to 320 eggs. Catalog 
rice bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
. Ferris, 947 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


dation stock, egg 29 
egg contests. 
special 
George 


and 





| government 





domestic fowl are stronger than of 
the wild. The wing bones of the wil 
duck are stronger than of those in cap- 
tivity. Exercise gives tone and 
changes the conformation. 

Fall is the best time to buy breed. 
ing birds. External defects are appar. 
ent—the Standard of Perfection gives 
the cut for defects. Invisible defects 
and tendencies should be looked into. 
Habits of eating, disposition, family 
history, as well as pedigree, are worth 
investigation.—H. W. A. 





A Disease Eradication 
Program 


When the results of government in- 
spection show that seven per cent of 
the better grades of fowl packed in 
northern Iowa must be condemned for 
disease, it is easy to appreciate the se- 
riousness of the disease problem which 
is confronting Iowa poultry producers, 

One plant which cans poultry under 
inspection was formerly 
buying the best grades of poultry 
packed in northern Iowa, but they are 
now buying a portion of their product 
from another state where tuberculosis 
is not so prevalent. They are doing 
this as they find that the larger num- 
ber of condemnations in the Iowa poul- 
try more than made up for the more 
expensive freight shipments on the 
other fowls. 

Developments in poultry marketing 
during the past year show that the 
public is rapidly requiring government 
inspection of poultry. The public has 
confidence in the quality of a guaran- 
teed product and buys it more readily. 
With such a proposition confronting 
the poultry producer and dealer, it 
means that Iowa poultry must be free 
from disease or suffer in competition 
from states that have taken a more 
active interest in preventing disease. 

Our poultry production has increased 
rapidly during the past ten years. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, there has 
not been a sufficient increase in equip- 
ment to’care for the increased size of 
the flocks. The increased size of the 
flocks has also multiplied the amount 
of contamination, for the birds have 
been raised on the same ground year 
after year in the majority of cases. 

Doctoring birds for disease is diffi- 
cult. Prevention is the best cure for 
the trouble. There are at least three 
points that should be emphasized in 
such a health program: Prevent over- 
crowding; do a better job of feeding; 
raise the chicks on fresh ground. 

Avian tuberculosis is responsible for 
over 60 per cent of the rejections that 
are made under government inspet- 
tion. Therefore, from a market stand- 
point, the eradication of this disease is 
more important than all of the rest. 
Fortunately, the eradication of tuber- 
culosis in poultry is comparatively 


| easy if two or three essentials are kept 
in mind. The most important of these 


essentials is that young birds be raised 


| on fresh ground, away from all contact 





with old birds. The second essential 
is that all old birds be sold when they 
have completed their first year of lay: 
ing, as young birds are seldom affect 
ed with the disease, the old birds being 
the principal spreaders. The third es 
sential is the thoro cleaning and dis 
infecting of the premises, so that dis 


' ease germs will be killed before the 





young birds are moved into the laying 
houses. Following these essentials is 
merely adhering .to the clean ground 
method of raising chickens, but it will 
eradicate tuberculosis in a practical 
manner. 

Sanitation is the backbone of any 
health program. Clean ground is the 
foundation of the sanitation program 
that is essential in improving the 
health of poultry. So long as birds are 
forced to live in constant associa- 
tion with their own droppings, we cal 
expect a constantly increasing amount 
of trouble from both disease and 
worms. Post-mortems of birds in all 
parts of the state show that worm i 
festations are much more common t& 
day than was true a few years ag0. 
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HIGHGRADER 


(Continued from page | 4) 


not have been in doubt. But she knew 
she dared not marry a poor man, no 
matter how wildly his presence could 
set her pulses flying or how great her 
jonging for him. Not the least inten- 
tion of any romantic absurdity was in 
ner mind. When the time came for 
choice she would go to Verinder and 
his millions. But she did not intend 
to let Jack Kilmeny go yet. 

She lifted to him a face flushed and 
excited, answering. apparently his 
words and not his thoughts. “I 
haven’t decided yet. How can I tell 
till I hear what you have to say for 
yourself?” 

” “You couldn’t find a more charming 
sister confessor for your sins,” the 
captain told his cousin, 

“l’]] do my best,” Joyce promised. 
Then, with a flash of friendly malice: 
“But I haven’t had the experience of 
Moya. She is just perfect in the role. 
I know, because she hears all mine.” 

Moya flushed resentfully. She did 
not intend to set up for a prude, but 
she certainly did not mean to treat 
highgrading as if it were a joke, If 
Jack Kilmeny was innocent, why did 
he not indignantly deny the charge? 

“Afraid I’ll have to be excused,” she 
said, a little stiffly. 

“Miss Dwight doesn’t approve of 
me,” explained the miner. “If I con- 
fessed to her she would probably turn 
me over to the sheriff.” 

The girl’s quick eyes flashed into 
his. “I don’t approve of taking ore 
that doesn’t belong to one—if that’s 
what you mean, Mr. Kilmeny.” 

Jack liked the flare of temper in 
her. She was very human in her im- 
pulses. At bottom, too, he respected 
the integrity of mind that refused to 
compromise with what she thought 
was wrong. 

But no admission of this showed in 
his strong brown face. His mordant 
eyes mocked her while he went into a 
whimsical argument to show that 
highgrading was really a virtue, since 
it tended to keep the rich from grow- 
ing richer and the poor poorer. He 
wanted to know by what moral right 
Verinder owned the Mollie Gibson and 
the Never Quit any more than he did. 

The mine owner, puffing from the 
exertions of the last bit of ascent, ex- 
claimed indignantly: “Own ’em, by 
Jove! Doesn’t a Johnny own what he 
buys and pays for?” 

“You don’t suppose that when God 
or Nature or the First Cause created 
that ore vein a million years ago he 
had Dobyans Verinder in mind as the 
owner,” derided Kilmeny. 

“That’s all anarchistic rot, you 
know. Those mines are my property, 
at least a commanding interest. 
They're mine because I bought the 
shares. Government is founded on a 
respect for property rights.” 

“So I’ve observed,” retorted Jack 
dryly, “I’d back that opinion, too, if 
I owned half of Goldbanks.” 

“I suppose Mr. Kilmeny’s high- 
grading friends are superior to law. 
It isn’t necessary for them to abide 
by the rules society has found best 
for its protection,” Moya suggested. 

The engaging smile of the accused 
rested upon Miss Dwight. “I met you 
and your friends in a motor car yes- 
terday, I'll bet that speedometer said 
twenty-five miles, but the town ordi- 
nance puts the speed limit at fifteen. 
What about that?” 

“You know that’s different. No 
mora] question was involved. But 
when it comes to taking what belongs 
to another—well, a thief is a thief.” 

‘Right as a rivet, Miss Dwight. But 
youre begging the question. Does 
that ore belong to Dobyang Verinder 
any more than it does to—well, to 
Jack Kilmeny, say for the sake of 
I go down there and risk 


“But you don’t,” interrupted Moya. 
Not today perhaps—or yesterday. 


But I did last year and the year be- 
fore that. I’ve brought up in my arms 
the bodies of men torn to pieces and 
carried them to their wives and kid- 
dies. How about those women and 
children? Haven’t they earned an in- 
terest in the mine? Isn’t their moral 
claim greater than that of Mr. Verin- 
der, who sits in London and draws the 
dividends ?” 

“They are pensioned, aren’t they?” 





“They are not,” returned Jack curt- | 


“The mine owners of Goldbanks 
in encouraging negli- 


ly. 
don’t believe 
gence. 
chances they probably would not have 
been killed, you see. But if they 
didn’t take chances none of the men 
could earn a living for their families. 
It is plain how very much to blame 
they are.” 


Moya looked across the summits of . 


the hills into the brilliant sunset that 
lay like a wonderful canvas in the 
crotch of the peaks, A troubled little 
frown creased her forehead. For the 
first time there had come home to her 
the injustice of the social system 
under which she and her friends 
thrived. No adequate answer came to 
her. Verinder and Joyce joined in the 
argument against the young miner, 
but Moya did not hear what they said. 


She was unusually silent on the way | 


home. Once she looked up and asked 
Captain Kilmeny a question. 

“After all, two wrongs don’t make 
a right, do they?” 

“No, dear girl. Life’s full of injus- 
tice. I dare say some of the men I 
lead are better than Ned Kilmeny, but 
I’ve got to forget that and sit tight in 
the seat that’s been dealt me by the 
ecards. If Jack is trying to justify 
highgrading, he hasn’t a leg to stand 
on.” 


She sighed. 
you, that 

He answered her broken sentence. 
“Don’t know. He doesn’t play the 
game by the same rules we do, but 
my judgment is that the gossip about 
him has no basis of fact.” 


“You don’t think, do 
9% 





The girl he loved gave him one | 


grateful look and fell again into si- 
lence. 
Only that morning she had read an 
editorial in one of the local papers 


She wished she felt more sure. | 


warning the men that the operators | 
were determined to suppress high- | 


grading at any cost, even if some of 
the more flagrant offenders had to be 
sent to the penitentiary. That such 
a fate could befall Jack Kilmeny- was 
unthinkable. Yet what more likely 
than that the managers should choose 
him for an example if they could 
prove him guilty? 

The dusk had fallen over the hills 
and the lights were glimmering out 
from the town below through the 
growing darkness. Captain Kilmeny 
walked beside his slim, tall, worship- 
ful sweetheart with a heavy heart. 
She was his promised bride. That she 
would keep faith he did not doubt. 
But the progress that he made in win- 
ning her love was so little that he 


seemed to himself to be marking time. | 


The shadow of his vagabond cousin 


still lay between them. 
g down the trail at a very leis- 
urely pace. The early night of 
the Rockies was already cutting them 
off from the rest of the world. Cap- 
tain Kilmeny and his betrothed could 
be seen as shadows growing every 
minute more tenuous. India and her 
escort were already lost in the 





CHAPTER XVI 
One Marip—Two MEN 


ACK saw to 
Joyce followed the others 














descending darkness. 

It was the first time that the Gold- 
banks miner had ever been alone with 
He meant to make the 
Her loveliness 


Miss Seldon. 
most of his chance. 


it that he and | 





If these workmen hadn’t taken | 














SAVE 
THESE 
LIVES! 





Much has been said in this paper about the fire 
losses on American Farms. The best authorities 
estimate them as high as 150 million dollarsa year. 


But dollars are not the true measurement of the 
horror of this destruction. The farm fires that 
wiped 150 millions’ of property out of existence 
last year took the frightful toll of more than three 
thousand lives. 


The greater number of them were women and 
children. 


If for no other reason than to save these lives, 
the crusade against the agricultural fire waste 
must go on. 


The companies named below—represented in 
your vicinity by local agents—not only provide 
you with sound, reliable fire, lightning, cyclone, 
tornado, and windstorm insurance, at a fixed 
price and with no assessments, but they are 
among the leaders in the movement which seeks 
to stop this “‘mad sacrifice to fire”. 


Get in touch with one of these agents and let him 
counsel with you on your insurance needs and on 
how to make your home and other buildings safer. 


Write for free copy of ‘Burning Up Farm Wealth” 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
1029 Insurance Exchange 175 West Jackson Blud., Chicago 


STOCK 


Continental Insurance Company 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
American Insurance Company 

Security Insurance Company,New Haven 
National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 

Great American Insurance Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 
Home Insurance Company, New York 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Iowa National Fire Insurance Company 


(Legal Reserve 
FIRE INSURANCE 


























When writing to advertisers, please mention this paper. 





This New Yeast-ized Mineral 
Got its chance from 
its low price-its fame 


PROTEX 
from its High Quality 


Price alone cannot account for the tremendous popularity 
Protex Yeast-ized mineral has won in a few short months 
among thousands of hog raisers. Its seventeen scientific in- 

edients to balance the corn belt ration (including Hi-Lac 

east and Cod Liver Oil) have shown results little short of 
phenomenal. The news has travelled from neighbor to 
neighbor. Protex has become the BIG word in hog miner- 
als this fall_- ON ITS OWN -MERITS. 


At Money-Saving 
Dealer Prices 


And Sargent’s policy of selling Protex exclusively 
through dealers gives you this improved mineral at 
a real saving—a price that enables you to show a 
still bigger profit on your hog feeding. Your local 

ealer refunds your money if you aren’t more than 
satisfied. Write for valuable literature about 
Protex, and new, common-sense prices. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


411 East Grand Des Moines, lowa 
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‘NOOD evidence of quality 
G lies in the fact that 1200 
reliable Dealers in Iowa sell 
“Hocking Valley” Corn Shell- 
ers. And most of these Deal- 
ers have been selling this de- 
pendable product year after 
year. “Hocking Valley” Corn 
Shellers are recognized by 
corn-growing farmers every- 
where as the standard of 
value. Their consistent per- 
formance throughout the past 
fifty years is every prospec- 
tive user’s assurance that his 
investment in a “Hocking 
Valley” Corn Sheller’ will 
prove profitable and satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 


The famous “Hocking Valley” 
Corn Sheller is made for hand 


or power operation. It has a 
capacity of 35 bushels per 
hour. Write to us for full de- 


tails and name of your nearby 
dealer. 
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Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or$2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instryctions. 
Ilorse book 3-B free. 

A satisfied user says: “1 had a coh that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 
= using Absorbine he completely recovered and 
is now pacing Ss good as ever.” 











ABSORBINE 


inc. 289 Lyman St. 


W. F. YOUN 


Dringtield, Mass. 








MAKES SAWING EASIER 


A hard job made easy. Our 
ROLLING TABLE and ALL- 
STEEL frame takes the labor out 
of wood sawing. Hundreds of 













ALL-8STEEL SAW FRAME is 
the best. Made for front end of 
leading tractors, also four sta- 
tionary sizes. Special discountal- 
lowed where we hive no dealer. 
Write for free catalog. 

Dept. O Mittsbore, Kansas 


satisfied users say the BULLER | 





sang its way through his alert, mas- 
terful eyes into the blood of the man. 
Where else under heaven could a 
woman be found with such a glory of 
amber extravagance for hair, with 
such exquisitely turned scarlet lips in 
so fine textured colorless a skin of 
satin? She moved with the lightness 


of perfect health, the long, graceful | 
lines of her limbs breaking into new | 


curves at every step. Sinuous and 


supple, she was exquisitely feminine | 


to the finger tips. 


They talked little, and that irrele- | 


vantly. In both of them the tide of 
emotion ran full. Each was drawn by 
the subtle irresistible magnet of sex 
attraction. When their eyes met it 
was but for an instant. A shyness, 
delirious and delightful, ran like a 
golden thread through the excitement 
which burned their blood. 

“We . + must hurry.” Joyce 
breathed deep, as if she had been run- 
ning. 

“Why must we?” he demanded. 
“This is my hour. I claim it.” 

“But ... they’re getting ahead of 
” 

“Let them.” He gave her his hand 
to help her down a steep place in the 
trail. Their fingers laced, palm cling- 
ing to palm. 

“You ... mustn’t,” she protested. 

“Mustn’t 1?” 

“No-o.” 

The note of faintness was in her 
voice. Courage flooded him in tri- 
umphant waves. A moment and his 
arms were about her, the velvet of her 
cheek against his. She lay still for 
an instant, pulses throbbing wildly. 
But when his lips found hers the 
woman in her awoke. In an ecstasy 
of tenderness her arms crept around 
his neck, and she clung to him. A 
distant sea surf roared in her ears. 
For the first time in ‘her life passion 
had drowned coquetry. 

They spoke in kisses, in caresses, in 
little murmured nothings, as lovers 
will till the end of time. Something 
sweet and turbulent swelled in her 
bosom, an emotion new and inexpli- 
cable. For the first time in many ex- 
periences of the sex duel she was 
afraid of herself, of the strength of 
this impassioned feeling that was 
sweeping her. She disengaged her- 
self from his embrace and stood back. 

Beneath the quick probe of his eyes 
a faint tremor passed through her 
body. The long lashes fell to the hot 


us 


cheeks and curtained lambent win- 


dows of light. 

“What are we doing?” she cried 
softly. 

“Doing? I’m making love to you, 
sweetheart, and you're telling me you 
love me for it,” he answered, captur- 
ing her hands, 

“Yes, but ...I1 don’t want you to 

. - make love to me... that way.” 

“You do.” He laughed aloud, and 
with a swift motion drew her to him 


again. “We belong, you witch.” 
His ardent kisses smothered her 


and drew the color into her lovely 
face. She yearned toward him, faint 
with a sweet, exquisite longing. 
this love then? Had it at last trapped 
her in spite of her cool wariness? 
She did not know. All she was sure of 
was that she wanted to be in his 
strong arms and feel forever this 
champagne leap of the blood. 
(Continued next week) 


Bloody Milk 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“I have a three-year-old cow that 
gives bloody milk out of only one teat. 
She has been that way about four 
months; 





for the next few days.” 


An injury to the teat that is severe | 


enough to break the blood vessels will 
cause a cow to give bloody milk. Care- 
ful, gentle milking and daily applica- 
tion of camphorated oil are indicated. 
It is unwise to inject any medicine 
into the teat because of the danger of 
infection causing mastitis. 


some days the milk is all | 
right, and then it is a bloody mixture | 





Was | 
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“Made a cent per pound more 
profit on 8000 pounds of hogs” 


There are countless ways of using the 
telephone to make money in the farm bus- 
iness. One farmer writes, ‘‘I received one 
cent per pound more for my hogs by get- 
ting in touch with the market by tele- 
phone. Was selling 8,000 pounds.” 


Are YOU using the telephone as much 
as you should? 


Lee the Dhhous= 


--+ find buyers for your 
B produce 


SU - get highest prices 


a before selling 
-+ save trips for help or repairs 
-++ protect your family and property 












NORTHWESTERN BELL (@ TELEPHONE COMPANY 








When writing to advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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} 7) New Invention 
ZAAin” in Hod Feeders 


7) ug ROUND 2 FEED Oats, shelled corn, tank. 


age, etc. Never before 
have hog raisers had such a great feed and labor saver. New features 
} Such as automatic, 4 point agitation along entire length, adjustment 
} of feed control when bins are full as easily as when empty, absolute 
weather tightness, a design that keeps feed from “stuffing the 
trough,” ete., make this the most practical and convenient feeder 
i} you ever saw. No clogging. All feeders have 2 bins to handle any 
two feeds at a time. Feeds from both sides. The lowest priced feedet 
on the market, Quality and Capacity considered. 


SUCCESSFUL 
SELF FEEDER 


Helps these 10-weeks-old pigs on 
the farm of Dean Balibaugh, of 
Towa, and N. L. Dorsey writes: 
“Tt_saves time and feed and will 
feed any kind of feed from ground 

n to ear corn and never clog. 
My hogs are best ever.” 
See your Successful dealer. or 




























write us for his name and fre 
TO FIT circular giving low prices. 
30. buy, 40 bu, DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
and 60 bu. capacities. 224 E. Ist St. Des Moines, Iows 












































Herd Infection~ 


Write for information. Ask for a FREE copy of 

THE CATTLE SPECIALIST and how to mf the 

PRACTICAL HOME ARIAN 

x 8 livestock Doctor Book without cost. Find out \ 

why your cows lose calves —why they retain the 

» afterbirth—why they fail to breed—why the 

= erat —why zone re have scours eo f goiters— 
fv) ave a 

aeuve § shortage of milk. Veterinary Advice 


OR. DA 
eS DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY Eo 
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Their Communities Are 
Proud of Them 


(Continued from page 6) 


“We have enlarged the lawn and have 
planted some shrubs and hedges. The 
cost will not exceed $75 for everything. 
This was paid from our general fund. 
Qur patrons Yare very proud of our 
creamery and grounds.” 

On the honorable mention list is the 
Kesley Cooperative Creamery Com- 
pany, Fred A. Carolus, manager. Mr. 
Carolus writes: “You will notice that 
while the shrubbery isn’t very large, 
it shows up pretty well. I was handi- 
capped at the start because it was 
pretty low around the plant and I had 
to get dirt hauled in. At that time 
we did not have very much money in 
our fund so I paid the drayman. I 
also bought shrubs. Then when the 
creamery was a little better fixed, they 
paid me back.” 

Another is the Lost Island Cream- 
ery Company, near Graettinger, Sel- 
mer Nelson, buttermaker. He writes: 
“We made 170,000 pounds of butter 
last year and are the only creamery 
in this county making Iowa State 
Brand butter.” 

Adolph Gruber sends the picture of 
the creamery at Church, Iowa. This is 
near Lansing. It has been a coopera- 
tive for nearly twenty-five years, but 
the building is only four years old. 

For contrast and comparison, we 
are running also a picture of a Danish 
creamery near Horne, Denmark. Chris- 
tian Nygaard writes from Lake View, 
Iowa, tosay: “I thought you might. be 
interested in a picture of a Danish 
creamery at my old home in Horne, 
Denmark. It was built in 1909. Be- 
fore this we had an old one built in 
1883. In 1928 the creamery received 
milk from 142 farms, which they sep- 
arated and from the cream they man- 
ufactured 300,000 pounds of butter.” 
Mr. Nygaard is cow tester for the Sac 
county cow testing association. 





Are Oats Better Feed 
than We Think? 


(Continued from page 6) 


ditions gave rise to the development 
of Iowa 105. It is recommended only 
for more fertile ground, because the 
growth of straw is too short when 
grown on many upland soils. Like 
Iowa 103, the new oats was found to 
give somewhat. greater relative aver- 
age vields in southern than in north- 
ern Iowa. 

In 1911 Ames began the develop- 
ment of the Iowar oat which produces 
a greater growth of straw and is more 
leafy than Iowa 105. It ranges from 
three to six inches taller than Iowa 
103 and matures a few days later. It 
has a medium sized white grain no- 
ticeably awned. The Iowar did not 
show the superiority over Iowa 103 in 
southern Iowa that was noted over the 
balance of the state, which serves to 
confirm the belief that the latter is 
better adapted to the southern sec- 
tion than to any other region. 

There is also the new Iogren oat 

that appeared in 1922 and is especially 
adapted to the northern section of 
Jowa and other varieties worthy of 
hention but the foregoing illustrations 
serve to indicate what has been done 
in developing oats from the standpoint 
of yield, adaptability to various soils 
and sections of the state, etc. 
_ Since the field of usefulness for oats 
is widening rather than narrowing, it 
Is to the interest of the average farm- 
€r to concern himself in the matter of 
selecting the proper seed for his local- 
ity and then properly utilizing the 
Product in connection with produc- 
ton of legumes and as a feed for live- 
Stock, 





“How do you find marriage?” 
_ Vuring courtship I talked and she 
listened. After marriage she talked 


and I listened. Now we both talk and 
the neighbors listen.” 
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You Will Like Them 


McCormick- Deering Engines, Grinders, and Shellers 


Are Quality Products Through and Through 





AT ONE END of the belt that drives a grinder or a 

sheller there must be power. McCormick-Deering Engines 

are full-powered, dependable. and economical. Four 
sizes: 134, 3, 6, and roh. p. 


























EVERY TEST PROVES it pays to grind feed. 
McCormick-Deering Feed Grinders, with double- 
faced, reversible grinding plates, are obtainable in 


NY farmer who takes pride 
in his work and in his 
machines will find a McCor- 
mick-Deering Engine, Feed 
Grinder and Corn Sheller ex- 
actly what he requires when it 
comes to “refining” the crops 
for feeding. 


you as they work for you 
during long years of low-cost 
service. 


On request, the McCormick- 
Deering dealer near you will 
demonstrate these popular ma- 
chines. He is always ready to 
prove out the qualities of any 

Built to exacting standards of the many items in the 
of quality and performance, McCormick-Deering line. Feel 
these tried-and-true Harvester free to call on him for your 
products will more than satisfy farm equipment needs. 


of Descriptive Literature Sent on Request fo 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 





three sizes, for engine or tractor operation. 








McCORMICK-DEERING Corn Shellers 
are made in six styles that sheil from 4,000 
bushels j-er day down to the limited output 
of hand-operated shellers. All models do a 
clean job of shelling and deliver the corn in 
fine condition for seed, feed, or market, with 
a minimum expenditure of power, labor, 
and money. 














Attend Omaha's Big Party 
AK-SAR-BEN STOCK SHOW 


AND 


—=DIAMOND JUBILEE" 
NOVEMBER I to 8 


IOWA DAY—Wednesday, Nov. 6 


—Stock and Horse Show —Greatest Pageant of the 





of the Age. Midwest. 
—$100,000 for Your —FREE ATTRACTIONS GALORE. 
Entertainment. —Galaxy of Army 


Plane Maneuvers. 











REDUCED RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 


“The Wonder Exposition and Jubilee”’ 























When writing to advertisers, please mention this paper. 










| valuable literature and stock raising suggestions, 


BE READY FOR WINTER @ 


Get a hog waterer that Fa : 
will not freeze. Have 
plenty of warm, clean 
water for your stock all 
winter. The improved 


B & B SANITARY HEATED 
STOCK FOUNTAIN 
is absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 
cast iron. Easily installed, easily cleaned. Prac- 
tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
use. Very reasonably priced, with money-back 
guarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 



















AMERICAN MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 
207 Market &t. Marshalltown, towa 





BRIGGS. & STRATION 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
Finest Washing Machine Engine! 


The majority of leading washing ma- 
chines advertised in this publication are 
equipped with Briggs & Stratton gas en- 
gines. These washing machine manu fac- 
turers are giving you easy starting with 
dependable power. We guarantee Fuil- 
power engines for one year. 


fantasia bape nto Pros Wace 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CQRP. 
it 2.40) GoW. F.-i5 Bee en en, 


















Hezves, Coughs Condition. 
22 +, Worms, Most for cost.\ 
eg iro cans etidactety for 
ee: ‘ticavesormoney back. $1. 
Wh ae per ean. Dealers or by mail, 
The Rewton Remedy Cos 
Toledo. Chis. 
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OIL SUPPLY 









Pool Cars Being Made 
Up for the Middle West 


Diamond 760 Motor and Tractor Oils are specially made to 
meet the modern requirements of fast, hot running motors. 
Made of selected 100% paraffin base crude, and heat resisting 
to a heretofore unknown degree. Car shipments in drum 
lots for spr’ ag delivery and billing now being made up for 
your community. 


S Dp E ee A i QUICK ACTION IS 
SOIOL GAR NECESSARY e eee 
This offer will not be repeated at some later date— 
Pp RQ i - E S you must act now to get in on these special pool 
car prices. Our agent, tank truck or service 
station men will gladly give you full particulars, 


or a representative will call on you if you will 
mail the coupon. 


Many Valuable Premiums 


Not toys and novelties — but 
& practical and useful items that 
&) are indispensable on the farm 
—that’s what we offer you in 
< @ addition to the special pool 
< car prices if you act at once. 
Mail the coupon today for full par- 

ticulars and details of offer. 


CLUB WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS 


Cooperation is the keynote of economy and efficiency—your friends 
and neighbors will be _ to get in on this opportunity with you. We 
will handle all details for you. 








TRACTOR OIL 


~~ MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM 
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SALEM, OREGON, TO SEATTLE, WASH- 
INGTON 





ALEM is a fine little Oregon city 
containing about 28,000 people. 
It is situated on the banks of 
the Willamette, a river that has 
not been frozen over at Salem but 
twice in more than 60 years. The high 
mountains of the Cascade range pro- 
tect the great Willamette valley, so 
that zero weather is unknown and 
while it never gets cold in winter, 
neither does it get very hot in summer. 
Being an educational city, the peo- 
ple of Salem have high ideals and go 
in for the things worth while. Besides 
well equipped senior and junior highs, 
and fine grade schools, it has a uni- 
versity, a fine business college and half 
a dozen theological and_ religious 
schools, and more than 30 churches. 
Commercially speaking, the largest 
industry is a $4,000,000 pulp and paper 
company, $500,000 packing plant, two 
very large linen mills and _ seven 











| large fruit, berry and vegetable can- 


ning plants that give employment to 
hundreds of people seven or eight 
months in the year. Salem is the cen- 
ter of the peppermint industry, there 
being more than 3,000 acres planted 
in peppermint this year. Peppermint 
is gathered like hay, cured, placed in 
vats, steamed, cooled and condensed 
into water and oil. 

Salem is called “The Cherry City,” 
for the largest cherry orchard in the 
world is near by. The streets of 


| Salem are 99 feet wide and flowers 


bloom eight months in the year. I had 
a look at the great Indian school, 
where 900 children of the red men at- 
tend. The largest hop ranch in the 
world is near the city and the thou- 
sands of acres of hop fields are quite 
a sight. Near Salem are celery farms 
that grow $1,000 worth of celery on an 
acre. The state house dome is a pop- 
ular place to go to view this great Wil- 
lamette valley. 

Dairymen who read these lines will 
perhaps remember that ‘“Darling’s 
Jolly Lassie’ from Marion county, 
Oregon, was the highest record Jersey 
cow in the world of all ages so far as 
known. It is actually said that the 
district around Salem has produced 
more world record Jerseys than any 
district of similar area on the earth. 
Not only Jerseys are produced in the 
Willamette valley, but also some of 
the finest herds of pure-bred Guern- 
seys and Holsteins to be found any- 
where. 

Fifty miles north of Salem is “The 
Rose City” as Portland is so often 
ealled. A couple of years ago I gave 
a brief write-up of some of these cities 
in the great northwest and while it is 
not necessary to repeat anything that 
was said at that time, yet any descrip- 


| tion of these cities that is two years 


old is out of date and some attention 


| must be given them on this occasion. 


Portland is now a city containing 
356,823 people within the city limits 


| and counting the Metropolitan district, 


the population is 500,000. The Colum- 
bia river not only gives Portland an 
outlet to the ocean, but gives her the 
only fresh water harbor on the Pacific 
coast. My! You ought to see this 


| great harbor with 30 miles of front- 
| age, 50 piers, miles and miles of docks, 


million bushel capacity elevators, 10 
great docks for flour and grain alone. 


| Fifty-eight steamships give regular 


service from Portland. 
Stepping from the train at the 


‘Union Station, I found an old Benton 


county friend, S. W. Cook, there to 
meet me. In a little while we were in 
his modest little country home a few 
miles from the city limits. It was @ 
wonderful treat to visit and eat in the 


! 


{ 
\ 





Cook home and later in the evening ty 
speak in one of the Portland churches 
and be greeted by a host of Iow, 
friends. Rev. W. O. Livingstone, who 
used to be pastor in Ottumwa, is the 
minister and to talk with him ang 
others about old days was a great 
pleasure, to say the least. 

Portland is said to be the greatest 
exporting port for wheat in the United 
States. With the largest stockyards 
on the coast it is natural that there 
should be a huge packing industry 
here. The lumber industry is gigantic 
and it is not surprising that with this 
there should be made here the finest 
furniture and store fixtures of any city 
in the west. To mention a single item 
of this character the export of Port. 
land made doors alone amounts to 
more than $500,000 a year. 

There are 1,250 manufacturing 
plants of various kinds in the city of 
Portland and it is the most important 
textile manufacturing center in the 
west. While the business and pro- 
fessional men work hard at times, 
they also play hard and often. They 
have 17 golf courses in the city, more 
golf courses for its population than 
any city in America, so it is said. 

While a city of homes, Portland has 
more beautiful residences than most 
any western city, because every home 
has its rose garden. The annual rose 
festival of Portland has become al- 
most world famous and you would be- 
lieve it could you see the city as this 
writer saw it on one occasion. Itisa 
city without frostbites, sunstrokes, cy- 
clones, thunderstorms, blizzards, 
earthquakes, and where flowers bloom 
12 months in the year. 

In writing the story of Longview, 
“The Miracle City of the Northwest,” 
a couple of years ago, I said, “The 
lumber mills located here are the 
largest in the world” and let it go at 
that. This time I must give a few 
facts about them. Unfortunately on 
this occasion I was in Longview on 
Saturday and in these great Long-Bell 
sawmills the men do no work on Sat- 
urday, so I did not see the great plants 
in action. 

On nearing the plant the first sight 
is two smokestac!:s 300 feet high and 
which are 33 feet in diameter at the 
bottom. The great power plant is just 
about 200 feet long, 300 feet wide and 
65 feet high and the fuel house is near- 
ly as Jarge. Big as these buildings 
are they hardly compare with the great 
remanufacturing plant as it is called 

Can you imagine dry sorting build 
ings 1,228 feet long, 40 dry kilns each 
120 feet long with automatic devices 
controlling temperature and humidity, 
rough lumber buildings with a storage 
capacity of 30,000,000 feet of lumber, 
green lumber yards covering 44 acres, 
electric sub-stations in which are 50 
motors some of which are 500 horse 
power each, a planing mill covering 
five acres and so many other great 
buildings filled with machinery that 
the whole thing looks like a little 
world. This is the Long-Bell lumber 
manufacturing plant in Longview, 
Washington. 

Everything is as near fireproof a 
it can be made and the buildings of two 
units cover 78 acres of ground ané 
produce 1,800,000 feet of lumber daily. 
I had to climb up and get a look in 
the largest refuse burner ever built 
It is 100 feet in diameter and 1% 
feet high. While it is said to be al 
cooled yet it surely is one hot place 
when going full blast. 

Just about 2,000 men are employet 
at this Long-Bell plant and I under 
stand that they receive from $3.60 4 
day upwards, this amount being the 
minimum wage for the lowest class ° 
work. In Longview there are 3,95 
people on the pay roll of the Long-Bel 
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SAVERS 75" 






the dependable 


GRANT 


Thousands in use. Made by 
same factories that manu- 4 
facture well known GRANT S 
auto and radio batteries © 
which have been on mar- ~ 
ket 11 years, = 

To be compared only — 
with the finest made. pal 


Guaranteed for Five Years ~ S 
Rugged construction. 13 + \GURainsy. 
extra-heavy long-life plates ¢ 
in each cell. Large sedi- / \ \ 
ment space. Best insulation of a | 
combination rubber and wood. Heavy glass or 
porcelain covers, Easy to set up and to keep clean. 
Strong, powerful, efficient, 

dependable. 

Trade In Allowance 

On your old battery, See 
nearest Grant dealer. If no 
Grant dealer at your town, 
write nearest Grant factory. 

Made in many sizes and 
types to serve any farm 
light plant. 


GRANT STORAGE 
BATTERY CO. 


\ 








¢ 


Manufacturers 
Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Fargo, Sioux Falls, 
Aberdeen, Milwaukee, 
Davenport, St. Louis 








Send Today for 
Complete Catalog 

























Pay Husk ands 
oh O to 700 BUSHE 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stal 
dry, wet or frozen; ‘300 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
10-20 H. P. tractor. Do it in your spare 
time, Real money in custom work. Shred- 
ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. 
vernment to destroy the Corn Borer. 
Solid on Trial! 

Operate it yourself — with your own corn, on 
your own premises. Five sizes, 6 to 20H. P. 
Write for catalog and prices. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
**Inventgrg of the Corn Husker -- Established 1889°° 
Boxi8 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Genuine Starrett 





Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-O can be used about the home.barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety asit contains no deadly 
Poison, K-R-O is made of Squill. as recom- 
se by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
od Connable Process which insures maximum 
sy Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

ate Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 
Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
— upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
“ pommee . Ph, a Peg size (four be 
: 00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co,, Springfield, O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


ee 


SAVE THE TROUBLE 


OF GETTING A STATE PERMIT TAG TO SHIP 


YOUR FURS 


No permit necessary if you ship to OHSMAN 
STATE LICENSED AND BONDED 
largest F Beme fe ine Middle West, successfully serving 
requested. Write for Seamuiee roel aco Pr “we. 


OHSMAN & SONS 
Dept. F, 122-426 B. Ave. ay poy 














and other industries. Everybody is at | 
work at good wages and of course 
times are good. The Long-Bell plant 
cost $3,500,000. The Columbia river 
is so large at Longview that the great 
bridge now under construction is a mile 
and a half long, 194 feet above the 
water at the center and will cost $5,- 
800,000. 

It is 133 miles from Longview to 
Seattle. I made the trip on a day train 
and the ride is most interesting. While 


Dont Lose 
Your (orn Profi 


with a 





mountain peaks are in sight most of 
the time old Mount Rainier stands out 
majestically like a king on a great 
white throne. The largest city passed 
through during the day was Tacoma 
with its 150,000 people. This great 


valley is not only an agricultural dis- | 
trict but the richest berry section in | 


the United States, producing about 
$5,000,000 worth of berries annually. 
These people, like Californians, are 
the greatest grafters on earth—they 
graft strawberries on milk weed and 
have berries and cream the year 
around. But here we are at Seattle 
and, like an old friend used to say, “I 
always like to go to Seattle and hear 
Puget Sound.” 
(To be continued) 





The Small But Spacious 
House 
(Continued from page 12) 


a great many steps in removing dishes 
from the dining-room. The range is 
placed at the opposite end of the kitch- 
en from the working unit, thus keep- 
ing the heat away from the space given 
over to food preparation. 

A space for the refrigerator has been 
left on the grade landing. If one wish- 
es, this may be used for the oil stove 
instead. Tucked in at one corner of 
the fireplace chimney is the closet for 
brooms, dust mops and cleaning para- 
phernalia. That is the thing that ap- 
peals to me so especially about this lit- 
tle house—all of the clever little cor- 
ners that take care of the things that 
ordinarily litter up our rooms. 

At first glance, the second floor plan | 
strikes one as having considerable hall 
space, yet if you analyze it carefully, 
practically none of the space is wasted 
and all of the angles have been convert- 
ed into closet space. Imagine the luxury 
of two closets to a bedroom. That makes 
it possible to have twin beds and com- | 
fortable living quarters for two in eith- 
er of the front bedrooms. The bedroom 
over the dining-room normally would 
be called the guest room, just because 
it is so apart from the rest of the up- 
stairs. The bathroom is easily access- 
ible to each of the three bedrooms, and 
the linen closet has a perfect location. 
Housewives revel in the storage space | 
at the end of the hall, or if there are 
children in the family it would make 
one of the most splendid playrooms 
imaginable.—E. B. 

(Editor’s Note: The illustrations in 
this article are taken from “A Dozen 
Modern Small Houses,” a portfolio of 
plans for small homes compiled by the 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co.) 





Local Husking Contests 
Planned 


County husking contests in Iowa | 
where dates have been set at the time 
of this issue indicate that there will 
be plenty of excitement in many parts 
of the state. Cedar county is planning 
a local contest to be held October 31, 
at the Stonerook farm, four miles 
south of Clarence. West Pottawatta- | 
mie county will hold a county contest 
at the Bell farm, east of McClelland. 
Lyon county has picked October 26 for 
their county contest. A husking match 
is planned in Muscatine county, either | 
November 1 or 2, and Scott county has | 
not picked a date at this time. 

Mills, Fremont, Mahaska and Mar- | 


shall counties also plan contests, but 
dates have not been set. 
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Make-shift Crib 


You can Set 20¢ 
to 40§ a bushel 
more in feeding 
value or market 
Valuehy storingin 


Millions of hard earned farmer dollars are 
lost annually by corn growers who sell at low 
husking time prices. Millions more in profits 
are wasted by storingcornin make-shift, open- 
air cribs exposed to fall and winter storms, 
loss from rats and birds; degrading, shrinkage 
and reduction in selling and feeding values. 

Stop these heavy losses every year. Get this portable, 
ventilated Economy corn crib, priced less than you could 
build it, and easily assembled on your farm in a few 
hourstime. The Economy crib, designed by prac- 
tical farmers to meet actual farm conditions, will store 
your corn safely where you want it as long as you want 
it; the Economy ventilating system will dry out your 
soft, wet corn no matter how wet; the tight, asphalt cov- 
ered roof, close boarded sides and heavy, clear plank 
flooring, will keep it weather-tightand rat proof. 





Investigate this sec- 
tional, portable, and 
ventilated Economy 
crib; easily moved 
on creosoted skids 
to corn field or lot, 
or in case of a tenant, 


fromfarmtofarm. 4 
4 


4 









_ No bleaching by sun, no rotting from rains, no exces- uf 
sive loss of weight or feeding value in Economy cribbed Economy 
corn. When you store in an Economy crib you get higher Housing Co., 
feedlot gains, higher market bids; for greater corn grow- Onawa, Iowa, 
ing prohts. ; : f Dept. B-1 
s Start this year to mp ee ae corn growing pro: its. PI 6 ee eae et | 
tore your corn in a low-priced, convenient Economy ig acca: Gana: Cal aael 


Corn Crib—designed to get you highest value whether 
you sell your corn on a later, higher market, or feed it 
for greater gains from your live stock. 

ECONOMY HOUSING COMPANY / 
Onawa, lowa Tice treight and sehendclivery” Watertown, S.D. ‘i as . . ee 
R. ee.) t | | Sens 


how it wil! 


increase my corn grow- 
ing profits. 


Ee ee 











; | Protect the Kiddies against 
PUMPKINS | age Colds vith 


FOR RAISER Z Sh KNIT SLIPS 


Keep colds away from the 
children this winter. Dress 
them for cold weather pro- 
tection with Indera Fi 
(Coldpruf) Knit Slips. 

Indera protects them where 
protection is needed most-— 
across their backs and chests, 

For Indera is knitted by 
@ special process that keeps 
the warmth In and cold and 
dampness out. 

Knitted so there’s no rid- 
ing up around the hips, ne 
bunching between the knees. 
Tailored to fit without’ & 
wrinkle. 

No buttons on Indera to 
come off and sew on. 
Indera is easily laundered— 
no ironing requir 

Your dry goods or depart~ 
store can you 
many attractive patterns in 
@ variety of weights for wo- 










J. A. Raiser, Bucyrus, O., made a 9 acre 
clover patch and pumpkins in corn, save 
$200 in hog feed. A. R. Ternes, Raleigh, 
. D., hogged down his corn, fed some oats 
and bariey. Made $1780 on hogsin place of 
only $675 on crops—$1105 extra profit paid 
for his $140 “‘RED BRAND” Fence eight 
times over in 90 days. His hogged down 
corn brought $33 more per acre than his 


wheat. | men, misses and children. 
RED BRAND FENCE {| cost of cloth, material. 

| cost of cloth material. 
“‘Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing a Pe 
What a wonderful thing it would be if all are not sa ‘actory. 


farm folks could have the extra profits 
“RED BRAND” Fence surely brings for 
years to come. ‘*‘Galvannealing”’ process 
(patented by Keystone) welds on an extra 
heavy zinc coating to keep rust out longer. 
Copper in the steel adds many more years 
of wear. Full gauge; springy line wires; 
picket-like stays; can’t-slip knots. See it 
at your dealer's. 


VALUABLE FARM 
PLANNING BOOK 


Successful farmers in 16 states contributed 
the material for this interesting, illus- 
trated book on “Farm Planning”. 
scribes actual, successful farm plans. Cov- 
ers proper crop rotation. Shows value of 
legumes. How marketing crops on the 
hoof brings extra profits and builds u 

soil fertility throug 

natural fertilization. 
Ask your dealer L 


Write us for Free style 
folder No. 141 in colors, 


INDERA MILLS CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 
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Red Brand #25 
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Hall Red Top Feeders save time and feed, 


.T handle any 
use they’re wider at 


| pigs make kind 
eed without the 
bottom than at 
| speci 
| make Hall Feeders 
| it the most practical 
us ody & local Hal! dealer’s name and free 
copy of le booklet, ‘‘ More Money Raising Hogs.”” 
Mall w. Cedar 








Famous Molasses Feed Co., 


Molasses Feeds of al! kinds. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Manufacturers of 
Barrel molasses. | 
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“This is my second Goodyear Klingtite Belt. This one is on its fourth 
season and looks good for several more... others never gave over 
two years’ service .. . runs loose without slipping ... makes easy 
work of the hardest job.’”,—A. H. Ruppert, Jordan, Minnesota, R No. 2. 


EW bearings for your tractor or machinery cost a lot of money 

—and it’s an all-day job to put them in; your rigs idle, maybe a 
gang of men waiting for the wheels to turn again. It certainly means 
something to have a belt that will run nice and loose without slip- 
ping. Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and Tractor Belt will not 
cramp your bearings. Its firm clinging grip on pulleys delivers the full 
power of your engine, but the belt stays easily slack, all day long 
through the toughest going. Klingtite’s tight-woven, rubber cover 
sheds water like a duck—you won’t find it tighter in the morning 
after heavy dew. It won’t shrink and won’t stretch. And as for wear, 
you'll find lots of operators with serviceable Klingtites after ten sea- 


sons’ solid work. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and Trac- 
tor Belts are made for heavy duty. Goodyear 
Pathfinder Belting, in cut lengths, is espe- 
cially constructed for other drives. These belts 





KLINGTITE BE 


are sold and serviced by all Goodyear Me- 
chanical Goods Service Station Dealers, Im- 
plement Dealers, and by many progressive 
hardware dealers the country over. 








by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Copyright 1929, 





HOTEL IN 
THE HEART 
OF UPTOWN 


Transportation 


EVERY ROOM WITH 
TUB AND SHOWER 


$2 350 


A DAY 
“AND UP 


Finest Hotel 
on the North Side 


LELAND ano RACINE 
AVENUES. 








Corn Cribs and Granaries 
Use these free plans and Fon'tt save 
enough in building to pay fora Kewa- 
ee Bucket Elevator. In the complete 
Kewanee line there's ap elevator for 
every farm. 


4& Models Portable 
Now made entirely of rust 
defying, galvanized copper 
steel —areal improvement. 


Smplemont 


2122 Burtington Avenue, Kewanee, Ulinors 











a aie 56 
NOTHING BUT A 
FENCE BETWEEN 


“Why do you get twice the corn I get?’’ 
asked a farmer friend of Henry Bottin, at 
Ocheyedan, lowa. Here’s the answer. 
Tight fences permit Mr, Bottin to hog 
down, rotate crops, run stock on fresh 
asture—and fertilize at the same time. 
. E. Chandler, Elgin, Ore., made 300 rods 
of woven wire fence pay for itself three 
times over in three months by fencing 
meadow land, renting out for sheep at ic 
per head per day. He made $450 extra. 


RED BRAND FENCE 


“Gal fed’’—Copper Bearing 
bought by money making farmers who hog 
down; Save shattered and down grain; clean 
out weeds with sheep; rotate crops—and 
fertilize the farm by feeding what they raise. 
Ask your dealer to show you the fence that 
costs less because ‘*Galvannealing’’ (pat- 
ented, extra heavy zinc coating) and copper 
in the steel make it last longer. 


VALUABLE FARM 
PLANNING BOOK 


Successful farmers in fifteen states have 
contributed the material for this interest- 
ing, illustrated book on *‘Farm Planning”. 
Describes actual, successful farm plans. 
vers proper crop ro- 
tation. Shows value of 
legumes. How mar- 
keting crops on the 
hoof brings extra prof- 
its and buildsup soil 
fertility through nat- 
ural fertilization. Ask 
your dealer for 
one of these 
ooks, or 

write us. 





Red Brand 


‘top wire) 


3856 
Industrial 
treet 
Peoria, Ill. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 














A Prisoner of Black Heawk | 


(Continued from page 9) 


boots. A few minutes later, Johnson had 
found Lieutenant Hamilton. 

“My clerk thinks he saw one of those 
Sauk horse-tail war bonnets in the brush, 
and a canoe down by the river.” 

“Somebody’s seen that every morning 
for a month.’”’ Hamilton had not yet had 
breakfast. ‘Better be sure, tho. Vase 
quez!” 

That officer stopped his jolly course 
from barracks to mess, 

ge TR Pa 

“Have the block-house guards look 
along the beach and ditches for Indian 
signs, and get the garrison under arms. 
If the block-houses see nothing, send out 
a few men as tho on wood detail, and 
have them work up past the spring.” 

"ex, wir. 


OHNSON rejoined Caleb, who had 
J mounted one of the little platforms 
above the gate, and a few minutes later 
a corporal and three men went out carry- 
ing axes and rifles. They sauntered past 
a low sandhill—it would be some protec- 
tion—and past a clump of cottonwoods, 
The gate opened a little, and a short- 
legged, thick-bodied little fellow squeezed 
out. 

“Wait a bit, now, boys!” he called. 

Apparently, John Fox had been sent 
out on the detail and was late as usual. 
He looked hurriedly around. The cotton- 
woods screened the wood detail, and catch- 
ing a movement near the spring, he set 
out for it on a bobbling run. 

“What’ll we do?” whispered Caleb. 

“Look to your priming!"” Johnson was 
adjusting the powder on his flash pan, 

Meanwhile, Fox pursued his heavy way, 
and there was quiet all along the line of 
birch and willow. When he was within a 
rod of the edge there came a spurt of 
smoke, and before Caleb could hear the 
heavy, sharp report, the little English- 
man pitched forward on his face. He 
rolled over, and with jerks of his short 
legs, kicked himself around in a slow 
circle. 

The corporal and his band were break- 
ing for cover now; there was a rattling of 
reports and smoke burst from gullies all 
about. There were cries shrill as whis- 
tles, answering volleys from the block- 
houses, and the hum of bullets. 

“Open the gate for ’em!’” Johnson 
barked, and the sentinel scrambled down 
to obey. 

The men were running low. They made 
the sandhill and broke again for the fort. 
The leader went down and did not move, 
Then the corporal fell, scrambled to his 
knees and thru the gate, while a gang- 
ling fellow with drooping mustaches for 
once flying out straight, leaped clean over 
him. The fourth, an awkward man with 
a stupid face, had been distanced badly, 
and now came puffing up in a rain of 
bullets. A few yards from the gate, he 
stopped, pitched to his knees, struggled 
up, staggered and lunged into the side 
of the stockade, where he slumped into 
a quiet lump. 

Almost at the instant, Johnson’s gun 
barked, and in the silence after it there 
was a scream. An Indian with feathers 
in his hair leaped like a frog from John 
Fox's body and fell kicking. 

“Get ’im, Caleb! Get ’im!’”’ Johnson 
yelled, as he reached for his powder horn, 

“I might hit Foxy!’’ Caleb blurted, look- 
ing down a waving gun barrel. 

“Shoot! Shoot! Aw— Well, no mat- 
ter. Serves the dirty Winnebago right, 
trying to steal a scalp.”” Johnson was fu- 
riously reloading while the Indian writhed 
back under cover. 

At Johnson’s shot, the half-circle to the 
front of the fort had gone to rattling 
again. Balls from the large Northwest 
guns droned like bumble-bees. 

“Keep down! Or you'll get plowed up 
some. Keep down!” the big man cau- 
tioned. 

As Caleb ducked, he heard splintering 
and felt a pang in his cheek. His hand 
to his face came away red and sticky. 
He knew he was going to die, and he re- 
membered that killing wounds seldom 
hurt, and that men always know just be- 
fore death comes. 

He leaned heavily on his musket, de- 
cided he might as well die standing, and 
looked up at Johnson, who burst into a 
rumbling guffaw. 

“You're as white an’. red an’ blue as 
a flag, Leb!”’ 

As Johnson went on laughing, his eyes 
squinted and his big head wabbling, Caleb 
began to realize that he did not feel 
so bad. 

“Here’s the wasp as stung you!” The 
big man dug a flattened piece of lead 
from the edge of a log. ‘‘She’s purty thin 
when the logs ain't well hewed. Splinter 
scratched you. Better go down. We 
can’t do nothin’ more up here.” 

That was a long day for Caleb. There 
Was a generous banging away from the 
block-house, and occasional rattles from 
the circle about the fort. One man was 
furrowed above the nose and another got 
a nearly spent ball in the calf, but even 
tho one of the three-pounders was dis- 
charged into the brush about the spring, 
there was no sign that the canister hit 
more than black birch and willow. 


With evening, the command and the 
factory force were divided into two shifts 
but Caleb and others who had been sent 
to their bunks had scarcely kicked oft 
their shoes before the drum rolled, “Ay 
out!”” Men stumbled into the firelit dusk, 
The slat roof of one of the barracks cab. 
ins was ablaze, and as Caleb looked there 
was a trail of fire that stopped suddenly, 
It was a flaming arrow that had struck 
one of the roofs. It was followed by q 
rattle of far-away shots, and there were 
two dull thuds at a short distance. 


“Pesky varmints have clum them 
rocks!” It was Johnson’s voice. ‘But 
they'll do wheezing little from back 
there.” 


Already men were on the roof, weird 
in the flickering gloom. Now there came 
another flaming shower. Most of the ar- 
rows sizzled over the northeast block. 
house, but three stuck there blazing. 


Caleb heard the lieutenant calling ex- 
citedly. ‘‘Unbreach your muskets! Make 
squirt guns of them! Wrap your ramrods 
with rags for plungers! You and you, 
draw water from the well!” 

There was a splash. With hissing and 
smoke, the barracks roof blackened. Ar- 
rows were flying at all three block-houses 
and there was such a rain of lead that 
climbing these roofs would have been 
suicidal. The squirt guns were the only 
chance, and they were awkward things at 
best. The block-houses were beginning 
to flame briskly. Caleb knew that if one 
of these turret-like corners burned, it 
would not matter whether Jeanne loved 
him or not. And where was Jeanne, now 
that the Indians were treadin, the war- 
path again? 


a JTRRY, boys! She’s burnin’ like a 
Hivarcet o’ tar!” called Johnson, squirt- 
ing wildly at the northeast block-house. 
Flames there were dying a little, but 
the other two roofs burned unchecked. 

Caleb was angry with himself. Here 
was his second chance today to be a hero, 
and his darned squirt gun wouldn’t work. 
If he tied buckskin so it held going for- 
ward, it came off when he pulled it back 
toward the breech. 

The banging away from the sentinels 
was picking up now, and the ground 
shook when one of the guns at the gate 


roared. Caleb, startled and nearly 
stunned, jumped and dropped his knife, 
with which he had been notching his 


ramrod. Now he put a rag over the end 
of the rod, and cinched it tightly. It 
worked, and he dashed off for the near- 
est block-house. 


“Here is water! Good! MHeave her 
up, boy! Dang-fernando! Higher, now!” 
It was Ensign Vasquez, at his side. 


Caleb felt himself a man. He drew a full 
barrel. The ensign, his pert black mus- 
taches drenched and drooping, regulated 
the stream with his thumb at the muzzle. 
Together they directed a spurt of water 
full into the blaze. Then the rod lunged 
forward, knocked Vasquez’s hand from 
the barrel and let the water gush back 
over Caleb. The rag valve had given 
way. 

“Dang-fernando! Fix ’em up!” 

Caleb, dampened without and within, 
went to work, while the ensign turned to 
three men who had just come up. Four 
more from the nearest block-house came 
running and shouting, and before Caleb 
could repair his squirt gun, the last yel- 
low flame had flickered red and then 
black. He had skinned his knuckles on 
the rear sight of his gun, he was pretty 
thoroly soaked and his cheek had started 
to bleeding again, but he inwardly wished 
another good fire would start somewhere. 

After that it was only a matter of scat- 
tering shots along the ditches, wetting 
arrows as they came over, and keeping 
below the stockade top. But nobody slept 
that night. 

In the morning, when the colors were 
run up, a musket cracked and the flag 
fluttered back, the rope cut clean. 

“Dang-fernando!” said Vasquez. 

“It would seem that somebody out there 
can shoot,” added the lieutenant. 

“You’re plaguey right they kin shoot, 
sir,’ said the man with the furrow over 
his nose. 

“That was Black Hawk,’ muttered 
Hunt. “They say he never misses.” 

During the day there was occasional 
firing on both sides, but along the gul- 
lies nothing more than a feather or & 
dyed horse tail showed. The garrison was 
urged to get what sleep they could, and 
by turns. 

Toward evening, a breeze sprang UD, 
and the lieutenant ordered fire thrown 
onto the factory. 

“If they’d burned that in a _ heavy 
wind——” he began, as smoke curled out 
from the shake roof. 

“‘We’d have lost a year’s trading and 
$5,000 worth of goods and buildings, just 
as we have now,” Johnson growled. 

“But you wouldn’t have lost your 
chance to roast here, and maybe here- 
after,’’ snapped the lieutenant. 

Meanwhile. all spare muskets had been 
unbreached and all kettles and buckets 
filled. When the factory had coaled to 4 
glow, the night was lit again by a show: 
er of arrows, centered this time on thé 
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yortheast block-house and coming from 
yery close to the fort. 

“The varmints ’r’ in Julian’s cabin,” 
spluttered Johnson, pointing to the huts 
raised by two enterprising settlers, “or 
in McNabb’s; or both.” 

“Dang-fernando! I make their yellow 

jackets fly!” 
“the ensign dashed for a loaded piece 
and trained it on the source of the flame 
jines. There was a roar, and the stream 
of arrows thinned. 





“Ho, ho! I spank their breeches! Can- 
ister, boys! Ram her down! Dang- 
fernando! I fan their horse tails! Here, 


you with the fire!” 

“After another boom there were few 
flaming arrows, and tho most of the men 
did not sleep that night, there was little 
further trouble. About midnight there 
was a sound at the gate. A volley from 
the fort and an answer from the circle 
about raised no cries. Instead, the sen- 
tinel was thrown into a fit of vomiting. 
He had received the strongest of the 
evidence that a skunk was near and 


angry. 


T DAWN a flag was thrust up on a 
A pole from the northeast block-house, 
put it was soon cut down with bullets. 
The day was quiet, and toward evening 
the garrison prepared for they knew not 
what. The ground was carefully tested 
for sappers, and one man was kept listen- 
ing for sounds of digging under the 
walls. 

“If we get it,” Caleb heard the lieu- 
tenant tell Vasquez, “‘it’ll be early in the 
evening or just before dawn. Fire a 
red hot ball into one of those cabins at 
dusk; give us a light for a while. At 
change, watch; give it to the other one.” 

Julian’s cabin flamed and was burning 
nicely when fire was discovered in Mc- 
Nabb’s, but whether sparks or the In- 
dians lit it, none could tell. 

“You don’t suppose those dumb flea- 
taverns knew what we were up to?” 
wondered Johnson. 

“They may entertain fleas,’”’ said Hunt. 
“They probably do. But they aren’t 
dumb.” 

After that, the dark settled dewn on 
them steadily. The coals* glowed duller 
and duller, while a film of cloud thicker 
ened to a veil, then to a blotched, coarse 
cloth upon the thin sky. The middle of 
the night was broken into two short 
watches, but by three o’clock every man 
that could for the ague drag himself and 
a musket was posted at the stockade or 
in a blockhouse. 

Caleb had stood above the east gate 
thru the second watch and had seen the 
scattered stars blotted out by a blanket 
so thick as to be visible only by the dark- 
ness it brought with it. 

“Ach, bye, they canna burn us with 
arrows if it rains a bit,” a gritty-voiced 
Scotchman called Mac whispered cheerily 
to him. 

But to Caleb the cloud brought less 
hope. “But they can sneak to the very 
gate and we can’t see ’em,” he said. 
“And our primings’ll get wet.” 

When the sun should have come up, 
the sky was overcast. Hardly any light 
showed in the east until late, and when 
it did, it was mixed with lightning. These 
flashes did not penetrate the blue and 
purple down by the spring, and the river 
beyond showed grayish black with ir- 
regular glints where white caps were 
running before a southerly wind. To the 
east, the bluffs looked higher and broad- 
er of brow. 

When Caleb could make out the trunks 
ef the birch trees, he felt like praying. 
He said the Lord’s Prayer, then added 
fervently, “And we thank Thee, our Fath- 
er, for Thy light. Amen.” 

There was not a shot to greet the dawn, 
nor any movement along that irregular 
circle of ditches. The flag could not be 
run up, but one flung from a block-house 
brought no sign. ‘Toward the. middle of 
the forenoon, a short fire was opened on 
the neighboring gullies. It was answered 
by a flock of frightened birds and a scam- 
Pering squirrel. An exploring party re- 
ported the gullies deserted. 

Several years later, Caleb learned that 
the Tne s had used the last of their 
ammunition the day before, and had gone 
when darkness covered them. 

By evening, most of the garrison felt 
sy. That night, Caleb heaved and 
tossed his tired body as tho he were fe- 
vered, and with the dawn was paddling 
toward the Brevauts. At fhe head of the 
Tapids, ahove the Des Moines river, he 
Stopped to see the smiling Blondeau, who 
could tell him nothing, except that In- 
dians had been around. ; 
‘ Caleb shoved off. Suppose the Sauks 
had gone off to massacre whites after 

> failure ‘ef their attack on the fort? 
The fall run of water had not come, and 
he had to work slowly thru the rapids. 

In sight of the Brevaut cabin, he saw 
no trace of smoke. The mosquito smudges 
Should be going, even if the hearth fire 
were out. He paddled harder, trying not 
to think, 
i was deathly quiet about the cabin. 

€ door was closed. On it was a white 
Patch, a bit of birch bark stuck with a 
horn and bearing in a round hand, “For 
aleb Larkin.” He thariked God before 
ne opened it. 

Dear Mr. Larkin: We are going back 
0 Goshen. “A Winnebago told father 
nere was to be a big fight. There was 
9 way of sending you word. Mamma is 


ea 








not well again. 1 will pray for you. I 
do so want to know you are not hurt.— 
Jeanne.” 

He was relieved, but very lonesome. At 
Blondeau’s he arranged to send word to 
the Brevauts at Goshen, and returned to 
the fort. He found Johnson looking for 
him. 

“What do we do now, Leb? We got no 
factory and we got no trade.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that.” Caleb real- 
ized suddenly that he had forgotten the 
burning of the trading post. “I haven’t 
the nerve to quit Hunt and the lieu- 
tenant.” 

“Nor I. We enlist, eh?” 

So Caleb was called ensign, and wrote 
the repeated demands sent south for 
troops, for supplies, for permission to 
leave the post. During the winter there 
was little trouble, tho the necessity of 
sending out parties to drag in firewood 
kept the garrison dangerously weak. 
When it was still cold in March, fires were 
forbidden by any but the cook, even the 
officers going without heat, and no one 
was allowed outside the stockade except 
on the severest business, 

As the spring advanced and the sum- 
mer warmed, signs of Indians thickened 
until even the veterans were worried. Un- 
less word came to leave the fort, many of 
the garrison and perhaps all of it would 
die at the stockade or in an Indian tor- 
ture dance. That was no secret. 

Governor Howard made a hurried visit 
to the fort early in May, noticed that 
food and ammunition were low, promised 
reinforcements and permission to leave as 
soon as a treaty was completed with the 
Osages. Then he hurried down the river, 
with a good guard and with his eye on 
the frowning bluffs. 


NE blistering morning about the mid- 
dle of July, Caleb and Mac were do- 
ing duty in the northeast block-house. 

“TI dinna love that mausoleum the Old 
Man’s been building,’’ the Scotchman re- 
marked, fixing his wry gaze on a little 
round stone tower beside the creek, a few 
rods northeast of the stockade. 

“We've got to guard the boats at the 
creek mouth,” Caleb defended. ‘Would 
you rather have half.a dozen men am- 
bushed, the way they were the other 
day?”’ 

“Mebbe not, mebbe not,” muttered the 
peaceable Mac, “but I’'d as soon be them 
as the byes Scab and Jacky that was 
killed just round about, any old time last 
month.” 

“But with the lieutenant, Vasquez, and 
all the new men sick——” Caleb per- 
sisted. 

“"Tis a bonny fine time to build a 
tomb for them, and put the rest of us in 
it. TIT wouldn’t mind bein’ the undertaker 
to ’most anybody but myself.” 

Johnson came up in time to hear this 
last remark. 

“An undertaker, are ye?” he boomed. 
“The Old Man says you can undertake 
guard duty at the tombstone out yonder. 
Detail makes up at the gate.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mac cheerfully, and 
added to Caleb, ‘Have them lay me out 
nice, with m’ hands crossed like m’ bonny 
grandmother, will ye, m’ bye?” 

When they were both gone, Johnson to 
get a man to take Mac’s place and the 
sandy little fellow to his hazardous de- 
tail, Caleb stood looking out over the 
sweltering, sandy parade ground. The 
door of the tower opened. A man shout- 
ed; there was an answering shout in 
Mac’s gritty voice. The detail trotted 
from the tower and were met by Mac as 
corporal with his three men. 

When the fresh guard was within a 
few rods of the tower, Caleb heard a low, 
shrill cry. He stood gasping, unable to 
believe his eyes. As if by magic, painted 
Indians had leaped from the gullies on 
either side of the tower and were run- 
ning, silent and swift, upon Mac and his 
three men. How had they got there? 
What should he do? 

“Help! Shoot ’em! Indians! 
he heard himself yelling. 

What should he do? With his muzzle 
loader he had but one shot. Maybe he 
ought to wait. Maybe one Indian would 
be faster than the rest. Maybe he could 
shoot him and save Mac. Maybe if he 
shot now he would scare all the Indians. 

The whites knew their danger and were 
running wildly. They were only a few 
steps from the tower, but the Indians 
were coming on, gaining at every tre- 
mendous leap. Caleb drew a bead on a 
towering, slant-browed Sauk in the lead, 
a scowling fellow that Hunt had called 
Sturgeon Head. Then the first of the 
whites made the door, and Caleb waited. 

-The second reached the door and dis- 
appeared, with the third crowding thru 
just behind him. Mac was still outside, 
but Caleb could not shoot now, for the 
Indian and the white man were so nearly 
in line. A rifle thrust from the door. The 
slant-browed Indian lunged forward like 
a catapult, holding his spear before him. 
Mac and the spear went thru the door at 
once. : 

The tower and the parade ground, 
writhing with heat waves, and hideous 
Indians, swam before Caleb’s eyes. He 
was certain the spear had thrust home. 

The door of the tower was still held 
open by the spear. Other Indians came 
up. The slant-browed giant was dancing 
about, lunging with his spear. There 
were several shots, one from inside the 
tower. 


Help!” 
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Concrete 
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When planning your new farm build- 
ing, remember Concrete Block and 
Concrete Building Tile. They are: 


Attractive—Permanent—Fire-safe 
Clean and Sanitary 
Ratproof—Rustproof—Stormproof 
Repair-free 

True to size and shape 

Moderate in cost 


Free Booklet Explains 
Construction 


Concrete Block and Tile lay up easily and 
rapidly, saving much time in construction. 


“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings” 
tells more. Your copy is free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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STATES LEADING FARM PAPER 


Ask any authority on hog raising about the 
extra profits and value of feeding BIG 10. 
They all agree this is the greatest supplement 
feed yet discovered. They point to the tests 
showing 43% more profit per pig than tankage. 
Faster gains and less feed. Yet Ames Reliable 
BIG 10 sells for less than high grade tankage. 
See your Ames Reliable Dealer or write us for 


his name. 
FREE Bulletins and Circulars: giving the 
facts on Big 10 and information on 


Ames tests. You are not obligated in any way. 
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CHAMPION | 
Spark Plugs=— 
Maximum 
Performance 
and 
Dependability 


a importance of spark plugs 
in modern engines of all 
sizes and types cannot be over- 
emphasized. In farm service 
particularly, where cars, trucks, 
tractors and stationary engines 
must always give unfailing de- 
pendability, it is imperative that 
spark plugs be the best. 





Champion Spark Plugs are the | 
unqualified choice of the great 
majority throughout the world. 


By constant research, intensive 
experiments and tests, Cham- 
pion has always anticipated en- 
gineering needs, The universal 
preference Champion enjoys is 
the result of superiorities so 
pronounced that it is obviously 
the better spark plug for every | 
engine. | 





The exclusive Champion Silli- 
manite insulator is recognized 
by ceramic science as the finest 
known. Champion owns and 
controls the only known mine 
of Sillimanite, the greatest of all 
insulating materials. Special 
analysis electrodes which resist 
pitting and burning to the ut- 
most, and insure a hot spark of 
uniform intensity for all engine 
speeds. The solid copper gasket 
seal retains the manifold advane 
tages of Champion’s two-piece 
construction with the added ade 
vantages of being permanently 
gas-tight. 


Champion Spark Plugs assure 
maximum performance and dee 
pendability for every farm en- 
gine. Your dealer stocks Cham- 
pions in sizes and types specially 
designed to exact the utmost in 
power and economy from your 
engine, whatever the make. 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plug 
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Caleb was now grinding his teeth in 
fury. He raised his musket, drew a bead 
on the Sturgeon Head's broad back, and 
fired. But the dancing figure must have 
dodged the ball. 

Inside that tower, that “bonny tomb,” 
whoever were still alive must be in a bad 
way. They were unable to use their 
weapons, lest the door be yanked open; 
unable also, to avoid that wicked spear. 

Caleb was loading furiously, pouring in 
powder, ramming it home with wadding, 
jamming down the ball with its square 
of cloth, and adjusting the powder in the 
flash pan. Meanwhile, the coppery sav- 
ages were flocking like crows, The 
brownish fellow jabbed and bore forward 
heavily. 

There was a rattle of musketry from 
the stockade, The shots had attracted at- 
tention. One Indian screamed and leaped 
in the air. The Sturgeon’s Head dropped 
his spear, grabbed his comrade about the 
waist, and the Indians vanished, diving 
into the ditches head first, like rats, 


UDDENLY, all was silent, motionless. 

All but one object, the door of the 
tower. It swung slowly open. In the 
square of sunlight it admitted lay tan- 
gled bodies, not one of whom moved. 
Caleb ground his teeth and looked along 
the gullies. Not even a feather or a red 
horse tail showed. Poor Mac! Caleb felt 
like crying. 

Two days later the lieutenant crawled 
out of bed to dictate an official report of 
the action, and continued: “I must be- 
gin again cursing the situation of this 
garrison. The Indians will always suc- 
ceed whenever they attempt to kill a 
man, We may prevent them from tak- 
ing the garrison, but that, sir, must be 
attended with great slaughter. If I do 
not hear from you by the 20th of August, 
I do not know but that I shall take upon 
myself the responsibility of evacuating 
the fort, that is, if the Indians will per- 
mit us to go away. Yours with due re- 
spect——And I hope he knows what -I 
mean by that——No, don’t write that 
down,—T. Hamilton, Lieutenant, First 
Regiment, Commander.” 

The Indians thickened, shots from rocks 
were more frequent, and it became haz- 
ardous to stand in the open space within 
the stockade, to say nothing of going 
outside it. Ammunition was very low, 
and no word came from St. Louis, Long 
before the 20th of August, the garrison 
was reduced to one meal of three hard 
biscuits and a strip of salt pork a day. 
The block-house on the creek was torn 
down, lest it aid the attackers. 

As August-crept on, breathing fire, only 
the Indians increased. The 20th came 
and went without more men or ammuni- 
tion, and by the first of September, the 
larder was practically bare, and the pow- 
der too low for a lively battle. At least 
one question, that of staying, ‘was solved. 
The one problem now was whether any 
large number of them could escape. Ham- 
ilton called his officers in a council of 
war and listened to Hunt. 

That evening, the night of September 3, 
sappers were started running a tunnel 
under the northeast block-house. The 
sand and gravel on which the fort was 
built proved so shifty that the roof of 
the tunnel would not stand, and accord- 
ingly a shallow ditch was run, while al- 
most the last of the powder was used in 
drowning the sound of spades and sticks. 
This trough reached the creek bed some 
time after midnight. The moon was al- 
ready showing, and tho it gave little 
light, the sky was dangerously clear. 

Now some laid fires while the main 
force dragged boats down the shallow 
trough, wondering whether q trap had 
been laid for them. It seemed to Caleb, 
as he struggled with thé prow of a boat, 
that it was impossible they had not been 
discovered. Indians were everywhere, and 
discovery meant mangling to all those 
outside the fort, but Caleb decided that 
he would as soon be hacked after he was 
shot as captured and roasted at the stake. 
Inch by inch they dragged, while all the 
powder that those in the fort dared spare 
was used to drown some of their noise. 
ted flashes in the night, and answering 
red flashes from the woods were fearful 
things, but the black down along where 
the block-house had stood was worse. 
Caleb’s boat reached the creek bed, and 
going was easier, but more dangerous. 
Any moment might send him sprawling 
over a buck whose “Ki-yi! Ki-yi!’’ would 
surround them with savages. 

Slowly they approached the river where 
the moon lay low in the black water. 
They must work fast while it was gloomy, 
keeping in the shadow. Now the waves 
were lapping before them. Caleb, feeling 
out thru the brush, touched a rounded 
form, smooth like a buckskin body. He 
lurched and was giddy, then drew his 
knife and plunged with all his weight be- 
hind it. 

There was no sound but the waves, no 
squirming. He felt again, and found the 
round body. A canoe! Some pesky Win- 
nebago’s birch bark, and he had ripped a 
hole in it a foot long! Perhaps there were 
more. Beside the bank he found another, 
and a few yards up the bank, two more. 

Back at the creek mouth, the boats were 
already being shoved out, piroque after 
piroque slipping off lightly and cluster- 


ing close. Caleb told Johnson of his dis- 
covery. 

“Good! They’re fast. You and Hunt 
take one. Paddle like pollywogs! Vas- 












The John Deere No. 5. 
A Cylinder Sheller Ideal 
for Individual Use 





Better Shelling with a 
Better Machine 


Shell your corn when prices are right, when the weather and 
roads are good, when you have time, and with little or no outside 
help with a John Deere cylinder sheller. It thoroughly shells and 
cleans the kind of corn that goes into the cribs today. 

The No. 5 cylinder sheller is ideal shelling equipment for the 
individual farmer. You get the extra profits saved by the timely 





Large Capacity No. 9 Sheller 


For the large corn grower, shelling 
ring or job shellerman the No. 9 cylinder 
sheller is unequaled in big capacity, 
thorough shelling and cleaning, ease of 

tion and dependability. 

It shells from 250 to 500 bushels per 
hour and can be operated with a reason- 
ably small crew. The shelling principle 
is the same as the No. 5. = 

The swivel feeder, an original John 
Deere feature, permits numerous set- 
tings not possible with the straight 
away feeder. 

Copper-alloy galvanized steel con- 
struction insures low maintainance cost 
and long life. 


See your John Deere dealer about these money-making cylin- 
Deere, Moline, IIl., stating the sheller 
you are interested in. Ask for booklet LE-645 


OHN= DEERE 


JHE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


der shellers. Write John 


shelling of your own corn, 


The adjustable shelling cage can 
be set to meet all shelling conditions 
—large or small—dry or damp corn, 
while the sheller is in operation. 
Extra large cleaning area and the 
shuck separator with powerful suc- 
tion fan which carries the shucks 
and other material away from the 
corn and cobs, insure a greater vol- 
ume of cleaner corn. 


The sheller can be driven from four 
positions and has only half the chain 
required for other shellers of this 
type. 


Sturdy and simple in construction 
the No. 5 cylinder sheller will give 
years of dependable, low-cost service. 
It has a shelling capacity of 100 to 
150 bushels per hour. 
















quez is firing the fort. Ill bring him in 
another.” 

“All right! All right!’”” Hamilton was 
whispering to one boat after another, up 
to his waist in. water and wading care- 
fully. Caleb pushed hard and felt wel- 
come water beneath him. The paddles 
dipped silently. From the right there 
was a flash, then a mounting flame. Out- 
lined against it, Caleb could see John- 
son’s stolen canoe, already clear of the 
bank. 

Paddles flew and splashed now. There 
were wild yells and a defiant bellow from 
Johnson, then scattering and harmless 
shots. The boats rode the current, leav- 
ing Old Fort Madison flaming like a torch 
in the night. 

“Pot-a-wan-ic” the Indians called it 
when they poked about its blackened 
stone chimneys next morning. “Pot-o- 
wan-ic, Place of Fire.”’ 

(Continued next week) 





INACCURATE SCALES 

Decayed timbers are a source of errors 
in scales. This is well known among 
scale men, but the recent discovery of 
several scales with inaccuracies arising 
from unsound wooden parts warrants 
special mention of the subject at this 
time. 

The accuracy of a scale depends, among 
other things, upon the levers and connec- 
tions being held exactly in their proper 
relation to each other. When certain 
wooden parts, which are used in many 
livestock scales, decay and become weak, 
the scale levers and bearings do not re- 
tain their precise alignment and inaccu- 
racies result. 

Unsound timbers can be discovered by 
proper inspection of the scales and should 
be removed before the condition becomes 
serious. In the instances mentioned the 
conditions were the result of lack of at- 
tention by the owner or user of the scales, 
which was revealed thru inspections by 
bureau representatives. 

Many stockyards give their scales fre- 
quent inspections but in all cases where 
the scales have wood in their construc- 
tion special care is needed to prevent the 
conditions above mentioned. If a careful 
inspection of a scale shows any decayed 
wood, it should be replaced with sound 
material. This replacement should be 
carried out by or under supervision of ex- 
perienced scale men to insure that the 
scale parts are properly aligned, and the 
accuracy of the seale should then be veri- 
fied by a test. 
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THOMPSON'S 
Contain ingredients of qual 
Each special brand of 
r. Thompson’s Minerals con- 
taining only such materia!s a3 
are needed to serve its particula 
urpose as a builder of bone or 
frame, laxative, 
or tonic. 
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Rent or Purchase Improved Fa 1 

Cr ayments, low prices. Minnesota, Nort) 
ta, Montans offer good opportunities Rs; 

like renting—one-fourth of crop to pay princes : 


interest. good farmer can pay, out in on 7 
with cattle, sheep and hogs. ‘lover, alts ® 
luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. Make 


cation trip and see the country. We can bey ig 

a location. Write for free book, list, and 4% 
information. Low excursion rates. _b. foe i 
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General Price Outlook 


pRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study: The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
econd column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
t benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 143 per cent of pre-war and 95 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
gown over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level, From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
jevel. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 
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Fisher's index number ............ | 143) 95 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle .........0. | 175) 90 
1,100-pound fat cattle ........... 186) 91 
Canners and cutters .. 194 100 
Feeders . | 186) 78 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs as ae S| 99 
Light hogs | 127 103 
ee 137 110 
Sows (rough) 105 90 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
MAWIDE.. ccs. cemras aa enn neater [183] 101 
_ WOOL AND HIDES - 
Quarter blood wool at Boston! 145) 79 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 94 83 
GRAIN 
“At Chicago— ] = 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ..... aif 138] 100 
Oats, No. 2 white .... J 107 104 
Wheat, No. 2 red .... ‘| 117 89 
Wheat, No. 1 northern .......... 113 109 
On lowa Farms— | | 
Corn ..... - } 151 99 
0 saieie 98 100 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee} 157! 99 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee..| 180) 106 
Bran, at Kansas City a 140 98 
Shorts, at Kansas City. 142 101 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago........ | 112/ 83 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 148 107 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
meter, At CRIGRBO csccccecseccccces 143 190 
Clover seed, at Toledo .. | 126 63 
Timothy seed, at Chicag 86! 93° 
Cotton, at New York 140 94 
OS a ee aa aaa 37! 127 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
a ERR ages 39 
Sides ........ Bs, 107 81 
ae | 159 92 
BOON... eves ctatceucesiensenssacrnes 200 90 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— : ! | 
ber 116 
118 
119 
122 
115 
117 
93 
‘oKe, at Connellsville vccssess | 81 95 
“¢ at Birmingham........} 106 89 
t New Work <..... 115 118 


" troleum, at, York, 164) 91 


| 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b, Wash- | 
























_ ington) .. 198 103 
Yellow pine outhern) |» 
..IXS No. 2 com. boards! 173 93 
Yellow pine (southern) H 

: Ixh and 2 B (finish)....! 200 110 

Cement... 132 o4 

FINANCIAL 

Bar i wien , 5 ee gas ; ae Pe 
: rings, per capita, | 
‘ New York, 

f September ........... | 253 101 
to 90 day pap 

POE TE nc siteesecsaccons 162 114 

454 109 

162 199 






























RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
43" and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
eh ga cent of pre-war normal, and on 
“Jo os and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
... tilroad workman is now getting 

with op cents an hour, as compared 
ot << cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 














FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre-~ 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.04 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
September 28, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 108 per cent, grain 
84 per cent, livestock 95 per cent, lum- 
ber 92 per cent, ore 119 per cent, and 
miscellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
45c, week before 44%3c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 2314,c, week before 225gc; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 49¢, week before 
3814c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
20e: fat hens, last week 27c, week before 


2416c; broilers, last week 24c, week before 
24e; geese, last week 20c, week before 20c, 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank bonds, due in 1958 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last 
week at 90. These bonds are par at 44 
per cent, and the yield to 1958 is 4.90 per 
cent. Four per cent bonds are quotable 
at 87% and yield 4.81 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.82, week be- 
fore $13.22. Chicago—Last week $10.72, 
week before $11.25. 


The Week’s Markets 

























































CATTLE 
Oe he 
= | 5 
= = x 
| ° 6) % 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)— | | 

Choice and prime— | | | 
Last week .. . 15.00)15.75 14.62 
Week Belere « sinnscanus 15.00 15.95 14.62 

Good— | | | 
Last week ...... aniiasianeneinid 13.12)14.25/12.75 
Week before a... selena 13.12|}14.00 12.62 

Medium— | | | 
Last week .... -111.12}12.12'10.62 
Week before  ....cccccccccceee }10.88)11.75 10.25 

Common— | | } 
Last week .....6 8.62) 9.75) 8.25 
Week before .. 8.50) 9.88! 8.00 

Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— 

Last week 15.08'15.88'15.25 
Week before 15.12)15.95 14.75 

Medium and good— | | | 
Last week -75'13.38 11.75 
Week before -12)13.12/11.38 

Common— } | 
Last week ......06 3.62 9.75) 8.25 
Week before .. 8.50) 9.38) 8.00 

Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— | | 
Last week ..... .50 10.88 
Week befor 88 

Cows— 

Last week 62) 8.75! 8.12 
Week before -50, 8.38] 8.00 

Bulls— | | 
Last week .. eoooe] 7-70! 8.62| 7.38 
Week before  .....ccccccssscces 7.62} 8.25) 7.50 

Canners and cutters— | 
Last week. .....0.« ooo 5.88! 6.12! 5.62 
Week before .....cccsersees } 5.62) 5.62] 5.38 
Stockers and feeder 
Last week .. lse.eal 9.88 9.38 


Week befe 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week ... 























Week before 8.38) 8.62) 8.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last week .. | 9.10) 9.72! 9.12 
Week before . } 8.75} 9.58| 9.10 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. | | | 
Last week ....... | 9.38) 9.85 9.35 
Week before | 9.40) 9.92) 9.60 
Light (150-200 Ibs | | 
Last week . | 9.20] 9.88; 9.40 
Week befe |} 9.32.10.05) 9.68 
Light lights (130-159 { 
Last week me 9.68! 9.28 
Week before | 80} 9.42 
Smooth and rot 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— } } 
EASE WOE c.ccccccsccsceccsssces| Selat S00) 1.89 
Week DefOre ninicncscs 7.38] 8.20) 7.38 
Pigs (120 Ibs. down)— | | 
MDE WOGTE cccccisivcsiasinkentomecel, SUG, Geen 
Week “before .| 9.38) 8.80 
Stock pigs— | 
Last week 8.50 
Week before 8.30 














Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | | 
medium to prime— | | | 
112.55'13.18/12.7 
7 11.92 12.50/11 
Lambs, culls and common | | 
eS es. 1 9.75'10.25' 9.12 
WOO OTOTO cucccccd 9.00' 9.75 8.50 
! 


Yearling wethers, medium | 


to prime— 














I en ee aD 8.62! 9.38' 9.25 
Week before pon 8.38) 9.25 9.00 
Ewes, medium to choic | | 
Last wee .| 4.75) 4.75 4.30 
Week before 4.75) 4.75! 4.75 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 

















HAY 
} 3) | 
r a |} 3 
= ¢|z 
| ° K) 0 
Mixed clover, No. 1— l San a Re 
REE WOOK Gi ccccccsecenctendisccaasnenecesfoaseienda EU OO 
Week before ae eee 





Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 4... 

Alfalfa, choice— 

Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1 .... 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ....... 
Week before .... 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 








_hseoles.se 
119.00 25.5 








oll 
lis.oolzs. 5 
= 18.00/24. : 





17.00/22 
777711700 |22.75 
' 















































































Last week ........ 0 
Week before .... 00 

Oat straw— 

Last week ......s+ 7.25] 8.50 
Week before .... 7.25| 8.50 
GRAIN 

2 h 

© 3 n 3 

a | 4 ¢| 

St g = th 

= 6 is x 

0 oe) mS a 

Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week } .8914| -9416| .89 
Week before .... | 9216} .9616| 9114 

Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ........ -951%4| .8914! .9314! .87 
Week before -9956| .92 9516} 8914 

Corn, No. 4Y— 

Last week | 95 -89 -92%6| .86 
Week before ....| .99%]} .9144| .8414| .88% 

Oats— 

Last week ........ -4614! .43%4| .47%)] 43% 

Week before ....| .50 | .46 | .4916] .45 
Barlev— 

Last week ....... .63 57 

Week before ....| .68 -60 
Rye— 

Last week ......... 1.04 93% 

Week before ..../1.07%4| .95% 

Wheat, No. 2 hard! 

Last week ......... 11.29 |1.26 [1.22% /1.19%4 
Week before ....|1.31 [1.2414/1.25%4/1.20 
FEEDS 

CF) wt =) = 

x ~ = _ a 
S| 21s || & 
ao] 4 = = = 
z E = n & 
mai Miata} & 

Bran— | | | 
Last week........;30.75|27. 75/28. 254 
Week before..../30.00}27.50)28, 25 |: 

Shorts— { { | 
Last week.... 

Week before....|: 

Hominy feed— 

Last week........!¢ 

Week before.... 
Linseed meal 
(oO pdj— 
Last week. 

Week before....|i 

Cottonseed (41 

per cent)— 
Last week........ 146.00 
Week before.... 46.00] 

Tankage— | | | 
Last week (2 ee 75.00'70.00 
Week before....... woe] 75 oy See 75.00|75.00 

Gluten— | | 





Last Weel ........].ccccccse] cccee ee srcescee| 9200 

Week befor a a ial abheaenn taedeiannt 33.50 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 











STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 


























kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 
j 
| 
; ® 
, a 2 
i > = 
Sth Th 
TOW coseones 5 72.4) 3 
Illinois 75.7! 8 
Missouri .. 80.0 1 
Nebraska 91.5 & 
Kansa wie... 128.2 ny 
: aaa : 
Indiana 79.4 4 
CUNEO. “a scrcascsgatennecs 124.4 i A) 
Total, 7 corn | | 
belt states... 85.2) 76.7 65.3 82.6 
Week ending September 27, 1929, as a 
percentage of the receipts for the corre- 


sponding week ending September 26, 1928— 
Iowa, 86.1 per cent; Illinois, 94.9; Missouri, 





48.1; Nebraska, 88.7; Kansas, 27.8; Indi- 
ana, 84.1; Ohio, 243.5; total, seven corn 
belt states, 80.5 per cent. 
ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 December corn at Buenos Aires 


sold last week for 99%4¢, week before $lc. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 


in ton lots, 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago lé6c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $11.75, 
and cotton at New York 18.3c. lowa_ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 81*,¢c 
for No. 2 shelled and 69%c for Novem- 
ber delivery on new No. 4, oats are 37%4ec, 
and wheat $1.10. 





| 


| 


Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 86 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 110 per 
cent for fat cattle, 72 per cent for sheep 
and 98 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 

























































*HOGS 
s Las 
Nol uel 5 
Bw) ae) & 
3§|35| Se 
Som Ow =D 
o5|}05/ st 
BOlmRo!] OA 
ee eT Beta 
August 16 to 22 107 96 91 
August 23 to 29 ... 107 98 92 
August 30 to Sept. | 107 88} 90 
September 6 to 12 113 105) 85 
September 13 to 19. 97 98 89 
September 22 to 28. 114) 115) 88 
September 29 to Oct. 118} 108) 84 
Oetomer 6 tai YB cccecsenun 117} 103) 86 
(CATTLE 
August 16 to 22 ... 100 90 120 
August 23 to 29 ... 91 81} 117 
August 30 to Sept. 86 57} 115 
September 6 to 12 92 91; 113 
September 13 to 19. 105 93} 112 
September 22 to 28 79 88; 111 
September 29 to Oct. as 78 80} 106 
Gesemer 6 to BD cccenccen 87 77 110 
tTSHEEP 
AUBUSE 16 £0 2 cccccccccsccsrceceee} 114) 116] 80 
August 23 to 29 ... 94| 109 73 
August 30 to Sept. 87 86] 71 
September 6 to 12 103; 118) 72 
September 13 to 19 109} 123) 72 
September 22 to 28 86; 101) 71 
September 29 to Oct. ol 71 88} 72 
Oetober 6 to 2D ccc 78 96) 72 
tLAMBS 
August 16 to 22... 114| 116] 95 
August 23 to 29 ... 94; 109) 97 
August 30 to Sept. 5 87 86} 96 
September 6 to 12. 103} 118} 97 
September 13 to 19 109} 123] 95 
September 22 to 28. 86} 101) 96 
September 29 to Oct. 71 88} 92 
October 6 to 12 78 96; 98 











*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets, 
*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 










































| 1929 | 1928 1927 | 1926 
October 7 crcceecsecoeee 9.70| 10.55| 10.90) 12.45 
October 8. 9.35] 10 10.80; 12.40 
October 9 .... 9.45) 10.55} 10.80; 12.45 
October 10 .... 9.75| 10.55) 10.90) 12.55 
October 11 . 9.70} 10.50] 10.95} 12.70 
October 12 .... 9.55] 10.40) 10.90) 12.70 
CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 
SE en —— = — 
1929 | 1828 1927 | 1926 
Getober  T ccncecccn “9914 /1.0014[ 95%! .793% 
October 8 .... -99%| .99%| .9514| .785% 
October 9 .... -9854| .96%4| .94%4| .78 
October 10 ..., 97%| .98 | 91%] .78 
October 11 .... -97%| .98 | .91%| .78% 
October ae aie . 31% 96 | -90%| .77% 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
October were 3,613,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 2,043,000 bushels for the week 
before and 6,366,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the sec- 
ond week in October were 7,000 bushels, as 
compared with 12,000 bushels the week 
before and 13,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the sec- 
ond week in October were 25,000 bushels, 
as compared with 59,000 bushels for the 
week before and 554,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the second week in Oc- 
tober were 8,297,000 pounds, as compared 


with 13,476,000 pounds the week before 
and 8,631,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the second 


week in October were 3,417,000 pounds, as 
compared with 4,064,000 pounds the week 
before and 5,629,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





Teacher: “Now, Willie, if James gave 
you a dog and David gave you a dog, 
how many dogs would you have?” 

Willie: “Four.” 

Teacher: “Now, dear, think hard! 


Would you have four if James and David 
each gave you one?” 

Willie: “Yep! You see, I got two dogs 
at home now.” 


Bonus f 


Live Rats 


85c plus yeur money 
back, if Tempto Kat 
fh Miller falls to get them all. 

ONLY KIND, not a squill or 

other poison. Harmless to any- 
thing but Rats and Mice. Pests die outside. 

Send no money—just your name to Imperial Labr., 
1932 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., for a large 
$2.00 Farm Size pkg., (makes 200 baits)—for only one 
dollar, on 15-Days’ Trial. If there is a live one left, 
the dollar you paid the postman (with postage) will 
be cheerfully refunded, plus 36c for your trouble. 
You risk nothing, so write today. 


or 


\ 








Please refer to this paper when writing 
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WALLACES’ F 


FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 


26, 1929 






















vertidement and each initial or fi 
ATE, coaree for a minimum o 


this office not later than 
catior Ww 
cuts 


RATE 15c PER WORD ZB" NAME AND re ot the ad 


i] wamber is pales oe as 
ten 


any order 
*“‘Lavertisin orders, st ers and changes in cop: reach 
* 5 vie day, ten days before 2 Brae j of publi- 
hen bison your advertisement give full details. This 


ords. Remittance must | 














~_Qur Readers Market 


Look for what you need 






en oe 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


bet | Number aandunbens 
2 2 oe tS 7 4 
lS 1.50,$ 3.00)$ 4.50/$ 6.00/$10.50) $16.50 
| 1.65; 3.30) 4.95) 6.60) 11.55; 18.15 
1.80) 3.60) 5.40) 7.20) 12.60) 19.80 
1.95! 3.90] 5.85] 7.40} 13.65] 21.45 
2.10) 4.20) 6.30) 8.40) 14.70) 23.10 
2.25) 4.50] 6.75} 9.00) 15.75] 24.75 
2.40} 4.80] 7.20) 9.60) 16.80) 26.40 
2.55} 5.10) 7.65) 10.20) 17.85! 28.05 
2.70) 5.40} 8.10) 10.80} 18.90) 29.70 
2.85} 5.70) 8.55) 11.40} 19.95} 31.35 
3.00} 6.00) 9.00) ee 21.00} 33.00 
3.15, 6.30} 9.45) 12.60} 22.05| 34.65 
3.3} 6.60] 9.90! 13 20| 23.10) 36.30 














_ COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
roduce markets, alternating c aily, furnished 
xy Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 

ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 

keys and veal wanted. Coops furnished. ay 

FOR YEARS LEADERS IN HANDLING 
country dressed poultry, prepared to buy 

your shipments at highest prices. Live poul- 


try throughout the year. Write for informa- 

tion. D. f. Hemman Co., 119 So. Water Mar- 

ket, Chicago. eases 

TOP MARKET PRICES ALWAYS—PREMI- 
um for quality live and dressed ro, 

veal. Write for tags and prices I 


Weaver & Co., Established 1863, 45 S. W atér 
Market, Chicago. = 
CHICAGO “BUTCHERS PACKING C CO., ~ 216- 

222 N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a 
specialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. 
Highest prices obtained. Returns mailed 
same day, ree omy 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
Highest possible prices paid. 


veal, rabbits. 
Write for information and tags. Drake 
, Chicago. 


Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., he Pe ae 

PREMIUMS PAID FOR’ FIRST GRADB 
poultry, veal, eggs, rabbits, fruits. We 

want permanent shippers. Joseph Dusek Com- 

pany, 72% W. Randolph St., Chicago. 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try- veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 








F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. oe ne 
FOR REAL SERVICE SHIP YOUR LIVE 


and dressed poultry to id & Teets, 1134 
Fulton Market. We pay highest prices. 
Write for tags. 





GRAIN 
GRAIN ROUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 
basis. embers Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION FUR 
Hunters, Foxhounds, Champion Rabbit- 

hounds, dog supplies; running fits remedy, 

guaranteed, $1. Catalog free. Riverview 

Kennels, Ramsey, Il. 

PUPPIES FROM REGISTERED PARENTS. 
Great Dane crossed with Newfoundland. $5 





each. Henry Groen, Belmond, Towa. 
CHINCHIL I LLAS 
FOR SALE — PEDIGRERD CHINCHILLA 
rabbits, backs and does, young and a 
stock. Myric Shover, Monticello, lowa. _ 
CHINCHILLA BUCKS, BREEDING AGE, 


$2.25. Healthy, dark color. Arthur Michel, 

Springbrook, Towa. 

WELL BRED CHINCHILLA RABBITS. ELI- 
gible to register, $3 to $5 each. Strohm 

Bros. Fur Farm, Worthington, Minn., R. 4. 


FOR SALE—CHINCHILLA RABBITS, ALL 

















ages. Prices on request. Oran Brandt, 
Castalia, Iowa. 
___ COLLIES _ 
CLOSING € OUT ¢$ SALE OF COLLIES FROM 


prize winning stock. The kind that bring 
home the cows, guard your children, your 


home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
—. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
owa. 


AND COLORS. PI PEDI- 
loyal companions, 
and sat- 


COLLIES—WHITE : 
reed, intelligent workers, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable 


isfaction guaranteed. Box 55, Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa. _ ss ; : 
BEAUTIFUL COLLIE AND ENGLISH 


Shepherd puppies. Clear Spring Kennels, 


Excelsior, Minn. 

COLLIES FOR SALE—PUPPIES BRED FOR 
brains and beauty. Reg. studs at service, 

show records. Satisfaction guaranteed. John 

Wilkin, Correctionville, Towa. 

FOR SALE — WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES, 
farm raised. Mrs. Winford Foster, R. 1, 

Muscatine, Iowa. 


GUARANTEED COLLIE 








PUPS, NATURAL 





heelers, five dollars. H. D. Palmer, Cas- 
tana, lowa, 
SELLING COLLIES SINCE 1894—-SUNNY- 
brai_ Farm, Bloomington, Ill. 
COON HOUNDS 





REAL MISSOURI COON HOUNDS, SEVEN 








months, males $15, females $10. Clarence 
Fender, Carson, Iowa. 

GERMAN POLICE 
GERMAN POLICE DOG, COLOR BLACK, 


two years old. Sure to guard your home, 
and a wonderful one man’s companion. Henry 
A. Schulte, Norway, Iowa 


WHITE POLICE PU PS; 
males $30. 





~ FEMALES $20. 
Joel M. Olson, ‘rand, I 


ow 











_DOGS AND PET STOCK 


Pes ~ MINKS ae 
MINK—DARK, ALASKAN AND NORTH 
ern. Well furred, healthy. Instructions 
given. Live delivery guaranteed. Minne- 
tonka Fur Ranch, Route 2, Hopkins, Minn. 
MUSKRATS 
awn BPP LPL L LIAL PLA 
FOR SALE—MUSKRA ATS, HUDSON SEAL 
quality. You can raise them. Pen or 
marsh. Nrite for information and prices. 
Silver Lakes Fur Farm, Albia , Iowa. a 
pis PIT BULLS mn 
PIT BULL, PUPS NOW READY, THE 


great guard dog from carefully trained par- 
ents. Greenbush, Early, Iowa. 
SHEPHERDS 
POPPI III DN 
SHEPHERD PUPS, STARTING 
cattle, males $6.75, females $3.25. 
1507 7 Raymond Ave., St. Paul, | Minn, 


FOXES 


FOR  SALE—CHOICE ~OU TALITY REGIS- 
tered Silver Foxes. Good breeders guaran- 
teed. Albert Bros., Morrison, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


RENT OR PURCHASE , IMPROVE D FARM— 
Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni- 
ties. Purchase like renting—one-fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. A good 
farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- 
tk, sheep and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. We 
can help you find a location. Write for free 
book, list and detailed information. Low ex- 
cursion rates. E,. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free 
Zone of Plenty Book tells about Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon. 
IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
LAND SOLD QUICKLY FOR CASH ALL 
over Nebraska and adjoining states. Write. 
Mark Carraher, Land Auctioneer, Central 
City, Neb. 


DRIVING 
Isaaksen, 














CALIFORNIA _ 


IN 1 THE SAN JOAQU IN VW ALLEY O OF F CALI- 

fornia general farming is a paying busi- 
ness, feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs 
and poultry, yields a good income. A small 
one-family farm, with little hired labor, in- 
sures success. You can work outdoors all 
the year. Newcomers welcome. The Santa 
Fe Railway has no land to sell, but offers a 
free service in helping you get right loca- 
tion. Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley 
folder and get our farm_paper, “The Earth,” 
free for six months. C. L. Seagraves, General 











Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
eee, CANADA 
HALF “FARE EXCURSIONS W WEEKLY TO 
Canada. Best wheat and dairy district. Al- 
ways good crops. Write Scand, Can. Land 
Co., Kasota Bldg., Minneapolis. 
__ COLORADO 


EASTERN COLOR. ADO, PHILLIPS COUN- 

ty, famous for wheat, corn and livestock, 
liolds splendid opportunities for homeseekers 
Productive farm lands at reasonable prices. 
Write today for descriptive folder. Address 
Val Kuska, Colonization Agent, Burlington 
Route, Room 655, 1004 Farnam St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

ILLINOIS 


APPLE, PEACH ORCHARDS — W ANTING 

to red: ice acreage, offer some bargains. 
Fourth cx secutive peach crop. Going pro- 
jects. Business pleasant, profitable. Address, 
Dunlap Orchards, Flora ,Il. 


= 


FARM LANDS 
IOWA 

WANTED—LOCATED IN IOWA, 

suitable for general farming, dairying and 
stock raising. If a bargain, write me de- 
scription and lowest price. John D. Baker, 
Mena, Ark. _ 
CATALPA VIEW 

neshiek county. 
All under cultivation. 
For particulars write 


CHEAPER THAN RENT. 











FARM 





FARM—120 ACRES, WIN- 

Level land, hog tight fence. 
Substantial buildings. 

Box 88, Festina, Iowa. 


BEST TERMS, 





well located, improved, fertile 240; crop, 
stock farm. Best schools, churches. Bert 
Thomas, Wyoming, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA 





CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Get our new 


Corn, clover and alfalfa land. 


free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Minn. 
160 ACRES, SIX MILES FROM TOWN, 


10 per cent of purchase 
Weld- Dickey 


good improvements, 
price down, balance 20 years. 
Co., Windom, Minn, 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA ‘DAIRY FARMS— 

Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Write for bar- 
gain list. C. W. Sorteberg, Kenyon, Minn. _ 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA IMPROVED 

farms for sale and exchange direct from 
ownér, Selmer O. Larson, Preston, Minn., R. 4. 


MISSOURI 

PRICED TO SELL FOR CASH ONLY, 680 

acres improved—best part southwest Mis- 
souri—midway between Carthage and Spring- 
field—Federal highway 66, “Main street of 
America” (Chicago to Los Angeles). Paved 
through middle of this property—with big 
equipment—three dozen Holstein females— 
one dozen horses—implements—supplies—full 
silo—possession—big bargain. Arch Sims, Mt. 
Vernon, Missouri, 
LAND SALE—$ DOWN, $5 MONTHLY, 

buys 40 acres southe tn Missouri. Price $200. 
Send for Hist. Box 22E, Kirkwood, Mo. 
LISTEN: -ACRE VALLEY FARM, | $650. 
eet Mountain View, Mo. 


Free list. 
HELP WANTED 


























HAY—STRAW—GRAIN _ 


HAY 


GET FULL I MAKE AKET “VALUE FOR ~YOUR 
hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dey. 











lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill 
LIVESTOCK 
FOR SALE—STOCKERS AND FEEDERS. 


yearlings and twos, also 


All heifers T. 


Hereford calves, 
breeding and feeding heifers. 








B. tested. Write or wire G. D. Canfield, 
Bloomfield, Iowa, Box No. 94. 

10 SELECT GROWTH BOARS AND 35 
gilts, immuned, priced to sell. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Also P. B. Police pup. Golden 
Rod Stock Farm, Davenport, Iowa, R. No, 1, 
Box 111, Scott County. 








YORKSHIRES AND BERKSHIRES. GOOD, 
husky fall and spring boars, best of breed. 
ing. Also yearling Shropshire and Oxford 
rams. Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 


ANGUS BULLS—A TWO-YEAR-OLD HBRD 

bull, also a good yearling of good confor- 

mation for sale. Also spring calves for Oc- 

tober 1 delivery. A. G. Messer, Mgr., Cedmer 
Farms, Grundy Center, Iowa. 
BROWN SWISS 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
Bulls, cows and heifers. Bred for produc- 

tion. n._ E. D. Doran, Bayard, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—PUREBRED BROWN SWISS 
bull, 15 months old. D. E. Sackerson, Pilot 

Mound, Iowa. 








FOR SALE— 


GUERNSEYS MP: 
FOR SALE — REGISTERED GUERNSEY 

bulls, eight and nine months old. Real 
herd sire prospects, with lots of quality. 
Prices right. Cecil Fletcher, Vinton, lowa. 
GUERNSEYS, SEVERAL YOUNG BULIS 

for sale. Accredited herd. Peter Johansen, 
Ringsted, Iowa. 











ROTO, ONT 
HEREFORD, SHORTHORN AND ANGUS 

yearling and two year old steers, steer and 
heifer calves, bred and open heifers, breeding 








Ww ANTE D—AGENTS TO SOLICIT FARM 
paper subscriptions in your county. 
applications with references considered. Ad- 
dress M. E. Houser, Room 1125, Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Chicago. 
50 SALESMEN WANTED—MARVELOUS 
new invention; automatic folding mechan- 
ical arm, left turn auto signal. Furan Manu- 
facturing Co., Thief River Falls, Minn. 


AUTOMOTIVE _ 


MEN WANTED FOR GOOD y JOBS AS AIR- 
plane or auto mechanics, airplane welders, 

















pilots: after taking training in this well 
known school. Write for full information 
Lincoln Auto & Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

AVIATION 
anna nen PDAS LAr 
LEARN TO FLY WHERE LINDBE RGH 


learned. Complete courses in flying, air- 
plane mechanics and welding. Big pay jobs 
open for graduates. Write today. Lincoln 
Airplane School, 501 Aircraft Bldg., Lincoln, 


Neb. 
SITUATION WANTED 


WANTED, JOB SHUCKING CORN BY GOOD 

shucker, and work by month after shuck- 

by young man. Andrew Simpson, Beloit, 
4. 














ing, 
Kan. 

W OE Farmer and lowa Homestead 
classified ads put you in touch with a market 
for farm land that can be reached in no 








other way. 





Use This Order Blank Now! 





Des Moines, Iowa. 


Rates at top of page. 





TO MAIL YOUR AD FOR THE NEW WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


Gentlemen: Run my ad as follows: 
paper. Remittance Of $..sciiscicc cco... 
Name 
(Cc ount as part of ad) 
Address 


eretrie Cette trier tt irr t ttt tertter etree ri rt ri) Peeceneceeeeeeeee 


(Count as part of ad) 





is enclosed. 


Minimum charge, $1.50. 




















ewes, yearling and ewe lambs. Peter- 

son, Keosauqua, Iowa. 

POLLED AND HORNED HEREFORD 
yearling bulls for sale. Moellering Bros., 

Galt, Iowa. mes E 

POLLED HEREFORDS, BULLS, COWS, 
heifers for sale. Geo. Ross & Son, Ross, Ia. 

HOLSTEINS 


WE HAVE A NU 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bre: 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, [owa. ae. 
FOR SALE — REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
cows, springing. Also bulls of all ages. 
Good individuals. Accredited herd. Seven 
Springs Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. ae 
OUTSTANDING REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
bull, born August 15, 1929, A. W. Frantz 
& Sons, Storm Lake; Iowa. 
JERSEYS ee 
TYPE AND PRODUCTION CAN BE PUR- 
chased at Ellendale Jersey Farm, Charles 
City, Iowa. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
MILKING SHORTHORN BULLS-HAVE A 
choice lot of young bulls mostly of service- 

















able age. The right type. Good colors. Ac- 
credited herd. E. A. Nelson, Box 347, Albect 
Lea, Minn. 





OFFERING TWELVE MILKING SHORT- 
horn heifers calves. Volland Farms, Elm- 
grove, Wis. 
wee OLLED SHORTHORNS 
SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
est of breeding and good _ individuals. 
Write me. Chas. Eachorn, Atlantic, Iowa. 
RED POLLS 
RED POLLS—CHOICE BULLS SIX TO NINE 
months old. Maple Grove Farm, Little 
Cedar, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
BIG TYPE SELECT CHESTER W HITE 
boars, sired by Big Areaf, Tonica Model and 
Star Pilot Jr. Boars with lots of bone and 
quality. New blood for old customers. Fa2 
and spring boars priced right. Write Oscar 
Johnson, Pitot Mound, Iowa. 

SIXTY BIG, RUGGED CHESTER WHITE 
boars, immuned, shipped on approval. Ex: 
press prepaid. Boyer Farms, Farmington, la 
DUROCS 
DUROC BOARS, GILTS, SIRED BY A A SON 
of Stilts King, 1928 grand champion. March 





























farrow. 240 pounds. Immuned, guaranteed. 
A. J. Pplking, Breda, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 





SPRING AND FALL HAMPSHIRE BOARS, 
one yearling spring and one herd boar. Also 
sows and gilts bred for fall farrow and — 
gilts not bred. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 
TWENTY HIGH CLASS SPRING AND F: ALL 
Hampshire boars, cholera immune. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. $35 for spring and $50 for 
fall boars. B. R. Detwiler, Manilla, Iowa. 
PUREBRED HAMPSHIRE SHEEP—RAMS. 
yearlings and cam lambs. Sixty head. Ewes, 
yearlings and ewe lambs. Priced reasonable. 
a Eness & Son, Gilbert, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRE SPRING BOARS—IMMUNE, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Harold Fischer, 
Bancroft, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS : 
OFFERING SPRING BOARS OF TOP Ql AL- 
ity, sired by uncil, grandson of Revenue. 
Price $35 to $45. 
FOR SALE—POLAND CHINA BOARS. HAR- 
old P.- Lucius, Cannon Falls, Minn. 




















UMBER OF FINE HOL. ' 





J.B. Grove, Plover, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 





26, 192: 


(45) 1463 


















ADDRESS 


rtof the ad- 


yvertisement and each initial or full bomber j is counted as one word. 


We charge for @ minimum of ten is. Remittance must] » 
bay yma order. _ 
dvert ing orders, e reach 


; this office not lat later pe ednesday, ten days befo: 


ca 


on - down correspondence end increases sales 


orders and changes in fe gate et 
ate o = 
writing your edvertisement give full details. 





Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 


Sell what you wish through these columns . 
RATE 15¢ PER WORD 128 Nae AND, é 








LIVESTOCK 


“POLAND CHINAS 








SPRING: “ROARS SIRED BY kK NIG HT’S 
ns |, first aged boar Spencer, 1929. Ferdi- 
George, low: he: 
TAMWORTHS 5 Re 

WT CLASS TAMSV ORTH SPRING BOARS 
Great for cross breeding. H. 
Everly, Iowa. _ ae 

j YORKSHIRES fone gree 
TORESHIRE BOARS, BRED AND OPEN 
“gilts, also some extra goad Shropshire 
is Answer at once. Wm. Zahs, Jr., River- 

] 7 
Bs ae 

FOR SALE—SPANISH JACK. FOR QUICK 
» priced at $250. Eldon Mchhalies: Cas- 








de, lowa. 
_SHETLAND PONIES _ peeree 
FOR CAT E-SHETLAND PONIES. IF IN- 
terested, write, Fred Maurer _sClermont, Ia, 
=e SHEEP eRe. 
SHROPSHIRE — AND HAMPSHIRE YEAR- 
ing rams for sale. These are outstanding. 
r description and price write J. B. Beck, 





Owa. 
___ OXFORD RAMS __ 
YEARLING OXFORD RAMS FROM WELL 
bred flock. Floyd McGrath, Elma, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
AUCTIONEERS 
FRED REPPERT, LIVESTOCK AUCTION- 





orth, I 














eer. Write early for dates, as they are} 
filling fast. Decatur, Ind. 
LIVESTOC K AUCTIONEER — FOR THE 


high dollar, date sales with Lorence Bigler, 








re tville, Iowa. a 
EH. THIEMAN, LIVESTOCK AND REAL 
“Es state Auctioneer, WwW averly, I Iowa, 
oe AUCTION | __ SCHOOLS 

BE AN AUCTIONEER, EARN $25-$100 
daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 


also how to receive Home Study Course free. 
Reppert’s Auction School, 
tur, Ind. 


Box No. 32, Deca- 

















LEARN AUCTIONEERING AT HOME. EV- 
ery student successful. School, Box 707, 
e lowa. 
TS INTERNATIONAL AUCTION 
_School. Term soon. Sioux City, _Iowa. 
___ COFFEE 
¥ DAY SPECIAL OFFER. THREE GUAR- 


anteed silver teaspoons free with each order 
of four pounds of our delicious Bogota Blend 
Coffee (ground or whole) at $2. We pay post- 
age. Plantation Coffee Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





___ MISCELLANEOUS 


—s _ en LLL LLL 
YARN—COLORED WOOL FOR RUGS, $1.15 

pounds. Knitting yarn at bargain. Sample 
free. H. A. Bartlett (Mfr.), Box 12, Har- 


mony, Maine. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, ‘“‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,”’ and “Record of Invention” 





form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Marence A. O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-W Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., W ashington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 





BABY ' CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS, LEADING VARIETIES, . AC. 
credited floc ks, inspected by Judge Shellen- 
berger. Specialty, ose Comb, Barred Rocks, 
ducklings, turks, goslings, Gold Medal seed 
corn. Early order discount, no advance pay- 
Wengers Hatchery, South English, Ia. 


ments. 
POULTRY 


PULLE TS AND COCKERELS FOR BREED- 
ing stock. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leg- 
horns, Orpingtons, Anconas. Standard ac- 
credited and blood tested for B. W. D. Priced 
$2 to $10. Boote’s Hatcheries and Pullet 
Farms, Box 5, Worthington, Minn. 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKS, 
ducks $1.50. Large, choice birds. White 
Holland turkeys. Young toms $7, pullets 
$5.50. Healthy stock. W. H. Brass, Ackley, 
Towa. 
R. C. REGAL DORCAS WHITE WYAN- 
dotte cockerels, $1.75 all season; purebred 

















DRAKES _ $1.75, 














Rouen ducks, $1.50 each, either sex. Mrs. 
Theo. Topel, R. 3., Monona, Iowa. 
S. C. WHITE MINORCA AND RHODE 


Island Red cockerels, state accredited, $1.50 
each. _ Mary Benter, Hopkinton, Towa, 
Falta ele Re iN wel CORN 
A FEW DARK CORNISH COCKERELS Ss, 5, SIX 

Ibs., extra quality, $2.50. Kirk Beatty, Fair- 
fax, Iowa. 








LANGSHANS 


WHite LANGSHAN PCLLETS. $175. 
State inspected and culled. 
Cockerels, $4 single; six 


March hatch. 
Extra laying strain. 
Richard Larson, Randall, Ia. 


or more, $3.50. ’ 
BLUE RIBBON, 265-EGG STRAIN WHITE 
Langshan cockerels, $2 each or ten for $19, 









ae DISC JOINTERS 

FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 
Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Free 














eile, Ind Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
le ne 
rrr _HON EY PPD PAA LLLP PPP PP 
VERY “HEAVY AND DE <LICIOUS, CARTON 
of six 10-pound pails for only $%. Carl H. 
Paarman, Delmar, Iowa. 

POSTS 
HEDGE POSTS FOR SAL E, CARLOTS. 


W. Porth h_& Co., Winfield, Kan. 
___HOG SICKNESS _ 
WE BUY “SICK HERDS OR WILL SELL 
the treatment we use (Necro, Mixed Infec- 
tion, Flu, etc.). Write Mr. Shaw, president, 
Farmers State Bank, Scranton, Iowa. He can 
use 20) head now. le has used our treat- 
ment for five years to correct and prevent 








disease. Free information. State number of 
iogs, ages. Address, Federal Concentrates, 
Box 133, South Omaha, Neb. 
_KODAK AK_FINISHING 
SNE BRILLIANT GLOSS BORDER 
Prints. Send roll-and 25c silver) for_finish- 







tial offer only. Klinkner Film Service, 
Dept. a Ds rersville, Towa. 
FY -oillbe M DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 


rd a prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 





nee +. ._—s«s-— SEE 
HAVE IN STORAGE AT CONVENIENT 
be po factory sample pianos of 
manufacture, which we have used 
y and advertising purposes. We will 
Sweet-toned instruments at re- 
ces and on easy terms rather than 
expense of returning to factory. 
_B ldwin Piano Co., Wholesale Dept., 
it St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 





rir DRESS CLOVER OR ALFALFA WITH 
our Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate where 
= Gs are to stand over next year or to be 
tae down in the spring. Use Four Leaf 
hosphate now on all plowed ground in prep- 
2 ag for spring seedings. It pays high 
ord in better yields and improved crop 
uaa ty. Tt supplies economically the needed 
- agg food, phosphorus. Write for informa- 
on, Tieleee Phosphate Company, 1125 


Home I: nsurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 


es FINELY GROUND RAW ROCK PHOS. 
hate will bye Mens grow larger crops of 




























Wat quality eaper than acid phosphate. 

in ite for literature and prices. 27 yous 

Benne ess: Robin Jones Phosphate Co., 

2ennie- Dillon Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 

seep SONG BOOKS 

SOC ABI) ITY SONGS * FOR “FOR COMMUNITY 

chores: home use. 224 songs, solos and 
uses; sacred, patriotic, stunt, folk songs, 






She spirituals, ete. Copy, 20c; hundred, $13. 
en der today. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rode- 
ver Co., 659 McClurg Building, Chicago. 











if taken this month. Harvey A. Wheeler, 
Cambridge, Iowa. 
_LEGHORNS 


PLLPPPLLLLIS. 


WHITE LEG SHORN HENS AND MALES 

now half price. Thousands of laying pul- 
lets. Also baby chicks and ergs, rapnest- 
ed, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records 
to 320 eggs. Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. George B. Ferris, 
961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TANCRED LEGHORN COCKERELS—100 fine, 
healthy birds, trap-nest record up_to 305 
eggs, pedigreed sires, special for October, 
$1.25. Mrs. Clyde Cooper, Boone, Iowa. 
BARRON’ 'S WHITE LEGHORN COCKER- 
els, long bodied, big lopped comb type. May 
hatched. 50 each. Order direct. Mrs. 
Myrtle Carter, Linden, Towa. 
50 TOM BARRON COCKERELS FROM AC- 
credited flock, 265 to 318 egg strain. $1.50 
each, $12 dozen. Andrew Myrtue, Washta, Ia. 
270-314 EGG STRAIN ENGLISH WHITE 
Leghorn yearling hens, pullets, cockerels. 
Silverside Poultry Farm, ‘Farmington, Iowa. 








FOR SALE—S. C. BUFF LEGHORN COCK- 
erels, $1 each. Purebred, good layers. Mrs. 
A. E. Hils, Blairstown. lowa. 





CHOICE FERRIS WHITE LEG HORN COCK- 
erels; 300 egg strain. $1.25 if taken at once. 
Wm. G allagher, V ail, Towa, 
CHOICE BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS, $1. 
_John Schmidt, Esthervile, Iowa. 
MINORCAS % enra 
BRED TO “LAY BUFF MI- 
pullets and cockerels 











LARGE TYPE 


norcas yearling hens, 





for sale. Sunrise Poultry Farm, Orange City, 
| ees 
CHOICE BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS 


from the only accredited flock in Iowa. Buy 








early. G. G. Bowen, Searsboro, Iowa, _ 
FOR SALE—100 YEAR-OLD WHITE MINOR- 
ca hens. Accredited flock. Ben Albee, 


Clare, Iowa. ae en ; Pet 

S. C. WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS FOR 
sale. Large type, $1.15. August Droegmiller, 

Mapleton, Iowa. 

BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS FOR SALE 
Early hatched; $1.50 each. Mrs. Glenn Van 

Houten, Corning, Iowa. 

Ss. C. BUFF MINORCA COCKERELS FOR 
sale, $1 each. Alver Kluesner, Bancroft, Ia. 
ORPINGTONS 
LARGE WHITE ORPINGTON COCKERELS, 
Prize 7 blood, early hatched. Priced 
$2.50, $3. iow birds and pullets, Fred 

Knop, % ©... Oak, Iowa. 
LARGE SIZE, HEAVY BONE, FINE COLOR 
Buff Orpington cockerels. White Pekin 
ducks, each Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fair- 
fax, Iowa. ee ST = ole 
BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS. WON 
first prize two years. $2 each if taken soon. 
Florence Paul, Albert City, Iowa. cae ae, 
PUREBRED WHITE ORPINGTON COCK- 
erels, early hatched, $2.0 each. Arthur 
Schuessler, Lone Tree, Iowa. 


























| $8, toms $15. 


__ C ORPINGTONS 
FOR SALE—WHITE ORPINGTON PUI 
lets, March hatched, $25 a dozen. Carl 
Borkowski, R. 1, Manning, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS _ 


BUFF ~ROCKS-“UTILITY BUF! THAT 
are always worthy. Well grown lh inc 

$3; pullets, $1.50 each. Harry Cornick, Mt. 

Pleasant, Iowa. 

WHITE _— K. COC KERELS, PURE FISHEL 
strain, extra fitie quality, $3.30 each, Clyde 

Cooper, ia ne, lowa a. 

BUFF ROCK OCKERI LARGE, 
healthy birds, $2 each. ‘Mr y Kaspe ", 

Fe, Solon, Iowa. 


- FOR SALE, 
New Hampton, 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 
$2.50 each. Chas. Knebel, 

lowa. 

nr RHODE ISLAND REDS 

BEAU TIEFUL, igi LARGE, “DARK, 
Comb Red cockerels. Pedigreed, 

nested pens, $3 each, 1 


SINGLE 
from trap- 


Reasonable prices on 








Record of Performance cockerels. Mrs. 
Thomas Gerdes, Washington, Iowa. _ E 
R. C. R. 1. RED COC KERELS. DARK RED, 
big boned, vigorous. March hatch; $3.35. 
Bracey’s pen cockerels, $7. Mrs. Eimer Sev- 
erin, Clarence, Iowa. 
__ RHODE |} ISLAND _WHITES eee ne 
ROSE COMB RHODE SL AND. WwW Tit 
cockerels, March 27th hatched, $2.25 each. 
Mrs. Mike Hansen, yt lowa. aa 
___________ WYANDOTTES Re 
MARTIN REGAL DORCAS WHITE WYAN- 
dotte cockerels for sale, from triple certi- 
fied, bred to lay flock. $2.50 if taken before 
Dec. 1, Paul Mogler, Alvord, Towa. 
WELL GROWN, MAY HATCHED WHITE 
Wyandotte pullets, $18 per dozen. Mrs. 
Geo. Shetler, Flanagan, III. 
DUCKS AND GEESE Vee 
MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN DUCKS, 


young stock. Buy now for breeding pur- 
poses and save money. Ross Wallace, Clear- 
mont, Mo. 
MAMMOTH WHITE PEKIN 
drakes, $2.50, if taken soon. 
R. 2 Davenport, Iowa. 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH W 
drakes, $2 each. Mrs. 
Humeston, Iowa. 
WHITE PEKIN DUCKS FROM 
birds. Choice breeders, $2 each. 
Simon, Farley, Iowa. 


BIG TY! 





DUCKS, $2; 
Wm. Ehlert, 








PEKIN 
McCabe, 


WHITE 
Lester 





12-POUND 
Michael 


TYPE WHITE PEKIN DRAKES $2.50 


each. Capper’s Hatchery, Elgin, Iowa. _ 
_TUR KEYS PE < Fae 
MAM AMMOTH “WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, 
prize winning blood, large, heavy boned, 
pure white birds of quality. Price to No- 
vember 16, toms $9 and $10; hens % and $7. 


Mrs. Johnny Sampson, Story City, Iowa. __ 
MONEY IN TURKEYS. CAN BE RAISED 
anywhere. Send 10 cents for sample copy. 


Official organ all breeders’ associations. 
Turkey World, 2240 So. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, II 

MAMMOTH _ 


northern, 


"BRONZE TURKEYS—LARGE 
healthy stock, for sale. Pullets 

Will ship oO dD. Benj. H. 
Banta, Wyoming, Minn. 


MAY MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 





Y TOMS, 





$9; pullets, $7. Laura Seamans, Fairbank, 
Iowa. ae 3 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS’ FOR 
breeding, Toms $10, hens $8 Raised on 
lean ground. L. E. Johnson, Le Grand, Iowa. 


i AMMOTH BRONZE TOMS, MAY HATCH, 
_ $10 | and $12. Melvin Dyrland, Atkins, Iowa, 


| SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


| SEND US Sr 


| now for Decoration blooms. 








Seca 
WE WILL SEND YOU BY 
red peonies. Plant 
Welch Nursery, 


return mail four cherry 








Shenandoah, Towa. 
ei a RED CLOVER — ER 
Hic H GR ADE, NE iw ROP, MINNESOTA 
grown Medium Red clover ‘seed, $14.25 per 
| bushel. Write for sample. Hall Roberts’ 


| when they drink freely. 


Son, Postville, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY — WHOLE LITTERS 
English Shepherd pups. Must be good 

quality and well bred from heecler stock. Will 

Isley, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
on = or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 

field, Tl. 








WARM WATER FOR LIVESTOCK 

Good feeders have long recognized the 
value of liberal quantities of water to all 
classes of livestock. Hogs do better and 
are more thrifty, and cows give more milk 
One justification 
of feeding 





of the old slopping method 


| hogs was the fact that it encouraged them 





to drink great amounts of water. 

Experiment station tests and farm ex- 
perience have established beyond question 
the value of warm water for stock during 
winter weather. In one test with fall 
pigs, the use of automatic heated water- 
ers saved $1 per pig in feeding costs. A 
cow producing five gallons of milk a day 
will drink about twenty gallons of water. 
If she is compelled to drink that amount 
of ice water, much of her energy is re- 
quired to heat it to body temperature, 
and her production suffers. 


y 


| 





| and some 


| tical, 


WHAT CORNSTALK TESTING SHOWS 
Cornstalk testing by chemical methods 


has proved valuable by enabling the 
farmer to identify deficiencies in the 
plant food in his soil. Nitrogen, potas- 
sium, phosphorus salts are the plant 
foods most often found to limit the crop 
yields. George N. Hoffer, of the linited 
States Department of Agriculture, de- 
scribes the symptoms and the chemical 
tests by which the farmer may establish 
shortages of nitrogen and potassium. 
“Corn plants growing under soil con- 
ditions of nitrogen starvation,” he says, 
“display a yellowish green to yellow 
color of the leaves and stalks. By split- 
ting open cornstalks and applying to the 
tissues a few drops of a solution of di- 
phenylamine in concentrated sulphuric 
acid the presence of reserve nitrates is 
indicated by the production of a blue 
color. The absence of any reserve ni- 
trates is indicated when the chemical 
produces no change in color, The chem- 


ical is applied to the split stalk between 
the nedes or joints. 

“Potassium starvation is not indicated 
directly by chemical test, but it has been 


discovered that in fields deficient in 
potassium it usually happens that iron 
accumulates in the joints of the stalk. 
Potassium deficiency usually shows in 


and by a tendency of 
ematurely or to pro- 
duce chaffy, starchy ears. Iron accumula- 
tion in the joint mav be identified by ap- 
plying to the joint tissues of a split stalk 


marginal leaf firing 
the plants to die pr 


a few drops of a 10 per cent solution of 
potassium thiocyanate and then adding 
a few drops of dilute (1 to 2) hydro- 


chlorice acid. If potassium is deficient the 
joints will discolor.” 

These tests, Mr. Hoffer makes clear, 
are qualitative, rather than quantitative. 
They do serve to show the element which 
is limiting the best growth and produc- 
tivity of the plant. When used as a 
guide for the interpretation of the direc- 
tion in which increased fertility should 
be established they are valuable and prac- 
and the tests may make possible 
important savings in the fertilizer bill, 
or else indicate that increased expendi- 
ture for some fertilizing element would 
prove profitable. Testing chemicals are 
inexpensive and should be used at the 
time the ears of corn are maturing. 





HE PUTS EAR CORN IN THE SILO 

Each year, Bryce D. Smith, of Genoa, 
Tll., fills his 16x70-foot silo with ear corn 
ensilage. He harvests the corn after an 
early frost, with a two-row snapper, and 
then runs the ears and husks thru an 


ordinary ensilage cutter, set to cut as 
fine as possible. 
Ensilage made in this way is fed to 


cattle as grain rather than as roughage, 
because it is much more concentrated in 
form than ordinary silage. A legume hay 
sort of protein supplement such 
as linseed oil meal, cottonseed meal or 
soybeans is required to complete the ra- 
tion for fattening steers. 

Mr. Smith finds several advantages in 
this method of handling corn. In a “soft 
corn” year, he has no worry about his 
crop spoiling, and can feed it or hold it 
for future feeding as he chooses. By har- 
vesting the green corn, he can get into 
the field earlier and operate his mechan- 
ical picker in more favorable weather. The 
standing stalks are much greener and 
more palatable for livestock than stalks 
later in the fall. If he wishes, he can 
drill winter wheat after corn because of 
the earlier date of harvesting. Another 
interesting observation of Mr. Smith is 
the fact that ear corn ensilage seems to 
cure necrotic enteritis, the intestinal dis- 


ease of hogs, presumably because of its 
| high acid content. 

Experiments at the University of Mi- 

nois have proved ear corn ensilage to be 


an economical and profitable feed for beef 
cattle. 





SOIL-SAVING DAMS SOMETIMES ONLY 
WAY TO STOP BAD GULLIES 

On many farms, soil washing is not rec- 
ognized as a problem unless gullies have 
formed. While every effort should be 
made to prevent the starting of gullies 
by the use of terraces and by proper cul- 
tural practices, there are fields where gul- 
lies have started that can be stopped only 


| by resorting to some type of soil-saving 


| 


| concrete dam is probably the most 


dam. 

If it is desired to fill a gully thruout 
its entire length, it may be necessary to 
have a series of dams. The brush type 
of dam is about the best to use under 
such conditions. The porous dam should 
always be constructed so that the water 
will flow over it rather than around it. 
Always keep the center of the dam low, 
so the water will have an outlet. 

Under certain conditions, an earth or 
sat- 
isfactory to construct. Where such a 
dam is constructed, an outlet tile or tube 
should be placed under it and be ex- 
tended above the dam a few feet, and an 
elbow and a vertical inlet provided. As 
the gully fills up, additional lengths of 
tile may be added to the inlet. The im- 
portant thing to provide is a tube or tile 
of sufficient size to carry the water flow- 
ing thru the gully. 





“T wender why Maude claimed she was 
only twenty-five when that rich old man 
was courting her?” 

“Oh, I suppose she made a liberal dis- 
count for cash.” 
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IOWA 

Central—Grundy County, Oct. 14—We 
had » drizzling rain for several days last 
weel and it 1 d colder this week, 
Some have alrein tarted to pick corn, 
othe plan on next Monday, Corn is good 
here, altho tang! badly. Potatoes all 
pick« elling for $1.25. Lots of clover 
to tl h yet; some beans. Clover runs 
from one-half to two bushels per acre, 
Plowing mostly done, Lots of cattle and 
sheep on feed. Some shotes poing to mar- 
ket and some poultry. Garden truck be- 
ing giuthered in; also apple picked. No 
disea among hogs here. A few horses 
sellin Some rouds still being improved 
by gr: ding and tiling. Nights very frosty; 
days very warm. A few two-row corn 
pick« r4 sold here. Pastures in good shape 
now. Lots of stock cattle for sale now; 
not many moving, tho. Old sows all gone. 
Most summer-fed cattle shipped out.— 
Gus Treimer. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Oct. 15— 
Plenty of rain last week. his week is 
fine. ‘Too warm for corn husking. Fall 
plowing pretty well done. A few have 
started husking. Accredited area T, B. 
test going on; not many reactors, Not 
many cattle on feed. Stock generally 


healthy. The markets are quoted in the 
last local paper: Hogs $9.30, No. 2 yellow 
shelled corn 84 cents, barley 52 cents, oats 
$9 cents, cream 45 cents, butter 48 cents, 
eggs 34 cents.—E. A. McMillin. 
Northwestern—(Osceola County, Oct. 14 
—Corn picking has just started. Much of 
it is lodged, due to heavy wind of about 
a month ago. Quality is good, but yield 
could be better. Most of the fall work 
is well advanced. A great plenty of mois- 
ture. Potato crop fair; selling at $1 per 
bushel. More clover seed than commonly. 
Spring pig crop doing well. The general 
feeling of the farmers is very optimistic.— 


Chas. L. Strayer. 
Northwestern — Buena Vista County, 
Oct. 6—Fall is here. Many are starting 


to husk corn. Plowing all done. Potatoes 


were a fair crop. Corn looks good, Mar- 
kets are good, except that chickens are 
down. Four weeks of good, dry weather 
will see most of the corn in the cribs. 
Land not moving any here. Weather is 
changeable—hot, chilly, dry, wet. This 
has been a good year considering all 


things.—R. A. Schroeder, 


Central—Poweshiek County, Oct. 9— 
So far, October has furnished beautiful 
weather; a little rain today. Fall pas- 


Stock doing well. No sickness 
Fall pigs doing finely. 
Fall plowing about 


tures good. 
among hogs so far. 
New corn being used, 


completed, Lots of clover to hull yet. No 
change in produce prices the last few 
weeks.—C. H. 

Western—Ida County, Oct. 14—Those 


who started husking last week have again 
resumed work; the wet weather delayed 
them a few days. Some popcorn has also 
been picked. Pastures real green again. 
Quite a lot of cattle are coming in for 
feeding and stocking thru purposes. Lambs 
are also being shipped in. We are pleased 
to report that several up-to-date, modern 
corn cribs have been built in this vicinity 
sign.—John 


this fall—a very optimistic 
Preston. 

Eastern—Jackson County, Oct. 11—A 
few are starting to crib corn. Quality 
good in most fields, but yield cut down 
by dry weather. Fall rains too scant to 
make fall plowing easy. Pastures dry. 
Freezing weather succeeded by warmer, 
and showers October 10, Many spring 
pigs going to market. First grade eggs 


41 cents, butterfat 50 cents.—Subscriber. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Oct. 11—The 
quiet, steady rain that is falling will make 
plowing for all winter. A good grape crop 
has been harvested. A very small apple 
crop has been gathered. Potatoes all out, 
and most farmers will have enough to do 
or make do. Kieffer pears a fair to good 
yield. No market for clover 
We Xx. A 

Central—Poweshiek County, Oct. 
Winter wheat up, showing nicely. Some 
few are starting husking corn. tained 
almost all of last night. Just a few sales 
so far this fall. Some not done fall plow- 
ing yet. Corn will not be a bumper crop 
around here. Not many fall pigs in these 
parts.—F. A. W. 
¢ Northwestern—Sioux County, Oct. 13— 
More rain last week. Pastures good. Po- 
tatoes a poor crop. A few farmers began 
corn husking this week. Farmers say we 
need a good, hard freeze to put the corn 
in shape for husking. Several cars of 
feeders have been shipped in. Much fall 
Plowing has been done, as the ground was 
in good condition. A poultry show under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
will be held here this week.—Mrs, A. B. 
Maynard. 


See d— 
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ILLINOIS 
Central—De Kalb County, Oct. 183—Silos 
filled. Corn cut and shocked. Clover 
mostly threshed. Fall plowing just get- 
ting a good start. Fall wheat looking 
good. Some started picking corn. More 
will start next week. White eggs 43 


_cents, potatoes $2 per bushel and scarce, 


KOSH /vom 





out 


corn 47 Most of danger 
of frost.—R. C. C 


Southern—Wayne County, Oct. 10—An 


corn 


cents, 


electric and thunder shower accompanied 
by a pouring rain last night, broke the 
fall drouth. There have been a few light 
frosts, but little damage was done. Several 
farmers cutting corn. Due to the wet 
season, the farmers are having to buy 
cabbage and potatoes; prices are $1.50 to 
$2 per cwt. for cabbage and around $1.50 


per bushel for potatoes. Several carloads 


of each are being shipped into the coun- 
tv. Not many eggs going to market, with 
price at 38 cents. Hens selling high at 
public sales; Leghorns bring from 75 to 90 


cents each.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Hall County, Oct. 18—We are 
having good corn weather, Some corn 
husking being done No frosts have been 
reported, The sugar beet factory is busy 
with the season’s run. Sugar beets are 
being dug. The fall threshing season is 
in full swing. Lots of fall sales being 
held. Winter wheat is growing nicely. 


Lots of cattle being sold at the sale barns, 
—George FE. Martin. 

South-Central—Gage County, Oct. 14— 
Very fine weather after a couple of inches 
of rain last week. No frost yet. Wheat 
and pastures are looking very fine. Fall 
pigs, tho scaree, are doing remarkably 
well. All markets are going to a lower 
level except potatoes, which are up some, 
Corn crop is spotted; will probably make 
from 18 to 40 bushels; is out of frost dan- 
ger. This rain will delay corn picking.— 
Jacob Claasen. 


INDIANA : 


Northeastern—La 
19—Corn drying out 
October 10 benefited 
pasture. Most all corn in shock and some 
are husking shock corn, The shredder 
will soon start. Some clover to hull yet. 
Several loads of lambs coming in. Some 
administrators’ Things are selling 
well. <A cooling station for the conden- 


Grange County, Oct. 
well. A good rain 
the wheat and fall 


sales, 


sory will be dedicated November 1, and 
ready for the milk from over 500 cows in 
the neighborh d. The factory is located 
twenty-five miles of La Grange, at 
Angola. The county Farm Bureau pur- 
chasing department is doing a big busi- 
ness. Eggs 42 cents, peppesmint oil $3.25 
per pound, spearmint oil $1.25, corn $1, 
oats 42 cents.—F. W. Armstrong. 

Eastern—Randolph County, Oct. 15— 
The tomatoes are all gathered. Yield un- 
usually poor this year. A good many 
soybeans are threshed, yielding on the av- 
erage 20 bushels to the acre. Wheat is 
looking fine. Farmers about ready to be- 
gin husking corn, Only moderate frosts 
to date.—Noel E. Rickert. 


east 





) 


MISSOURI 
Central—Pettis County, Oct. 15—A. week 
ago, a rain of 2.62 inches started the blue 
grass and mellowed the fields so we can 
start the plows for corn next year. Wheat 
sowing will be finished this week; in fact, 


it is practically done now. Much of the 
corn will be put in the shock, as it has 
matured unevenly and the ears are not 


well filled, 
damage to 


Chinch bugs are doing some 
corn.—W. D. Wade. 
BUY AND HAUL LIMESTONE IN 
FALL 
Farmers who plan to seed sweet clover 
or alfalfa next spring, and need lime, will 


be wise to at least order the limestone 
this fall, suggests J. L. Boatman, soils 
extension specialist at Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

Not only is it wise to order the lime 


this fall, but if it can be hauled out to the 
farm while the roads are good, so much 
the better. Furthermore, the soils work- 
ers at the Towa experiment station have 
found that it is a good plan to apply lime 
a year ahead of the seeding of sweet clo- 
ver or alfalfa. So if the lime can be 
spread on the field this fall, that is to be 
seeded in the spring, the chances for a 
successful stand are enhanced. 

Where farmers wait until spring to or- 
der limestone, they frequently find the 
lime quarries buried with orders. Some- 
times orders can not be filled for two or 
three weeks, and that may be too late to 
permit applying the lime before the leg- 
ume is seeded, especialy if it is to be 
seeded with small grain. Hauling lime in 
the spring is usually less desirable, too, 
because roads frequently are bad at this 
season and farm work is likely to be more 
rushing. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








How Mr. Toad Learned to Sing 


Jerry Muskrat is telling Peter the story 
about the Toads being such sweet sing- 
ers, how the ever-so-great-grandfather 
of Old Mr. Toad was one of the first to 
leave the water for the land and how Old 
Mother Nature met him the very first 
time he had tried to get about on land. 





“Old Mother Nature looked at Old Mr. 
Toad very sharply. ‘What are you doing 


here?’ she demanded. ‘Aren’t you con- 
tented with the water where you were 
born?’ 

“Mr. Toad bowed very low. ‘Yes’m,’ 


said he, very humbly. ‘I'll go right back 
there if you say so. I thought there must 
be some things worth finding out on the 
land, and that I might be of some use in 
the Great World.’ 

“His answer pleased Old Mother Nature. 
She was worried. She had planted all 
kinds of things on the land, and they were 
springing up everywhere, but she had 
discovered that bugs of many kinds liked 
the tender green things and were increas- 
ing so fast and were so greedy that they 
threatened to strip the land of all that 
she had planted. She had so many things 
to attend to that she hadn't time to take 
eare of the bugs. ‘If you truly want to be 
of some use,’ said she, ‘you can attend 
to some of those bugs.’ 

“Mr. Toad went right to work, and Old 


Mother Nature went about some other 
business. Having so many other things 


to look after, she quite forgot about Mr. 
Toad, and it was several weeks before she 
came that way again. Right in the mid- 
dle of a great bare place where the bugs 
had eaten everything was a _ beautiful 
green spot, and patiently hopping from 
plant to plant was Mr. Toad snapping up 
every bug he could see. He didn’t 
Old Mother Nature and kept right on 
working. She watched him a while as he 
hopped from plant to plant catching bugs 
as fast as he could, and then she spoke. 


see 


‘“*Have you stayed right here ever 
since I last saw you?’ she asked. 

“Mr. Toad gave a start of surprise. 
*‘Yes’m,’ said he. 


“*But I thought you wanted to see the 
Great World and learn things,’ said she. 

“Mr. Toad looked a little embarrassed. 
‘So I did,’ he replied, ‘but I wanted to be 
of some use, and the bugs have kept me 
so busy there was no time to travel. Be- 
sides, I have learned a great deal right 
here. I—I couldn't get around fast enough 


to save all the plants, but I have saved 
what I could.” 

“Old Mother Nature was more pleased 
than she was wi..ing to show, for Mr. 
Toad was the first of all the little people 


who had tried to help her, and he had 
done what he could willingly and faith- 
fully. 


I suppose,’ said she, speaking a little 
gruffly, ‘you expect me to reward you.’ 

“Mr. Toad looked surprised and a little 
hurt. ‘I don’t want any reward,’ said he. 
‘I didn’t do it for that. It will be reward 
enough to know that I really have helped 
and-‘to be allowed to continue to help.’ 

“At that Old Mother Nature's face 
lighted with one of her most beautiful 
smiles, ‘Mr. Toad,’ said she, ‘if you 
could have just what you want, what 
would it be?’ 

“Mr. Toad hesitated a few minutes and 
then said shyly, ‘A beautiful voice.’ 

“It was Old Mother Nature’s turn to 
look surprised. ‘A beautiful voice,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘Pray, why do you want a 
beautiful voice?’ 

“*So that I can express my happiness 
in the most beautiful way I know of—by 
singing,’ replied Mr. Toad. 

**You shall have it,’ declared Old Moth- 
er Nature, ‘but not all the time, lest you 
be tempted to forget your work, which, 
you know, is the real source of true hap- 
piness. In the spring of each year. you 
shall go back to your home in the water, 
and there for a time you shall sing to 
your heart’s content and there shall be 
no sweeter voice than yours.’ 

“Sure enough, when the next spring 
came, Mr. Toad was filled with a great 
longing to go home. When he got there, 
he found that in his throat was a little 
music bag, and when he swelled it out, 
he had one of the sweetest voices in the 
world. And so it has been ever since 
with the Toad family. Old Mr. Toad is 
one of the sweetest singers in the Smiling 
Pool, but when it is time to go back to 
work he never grumbles, but is one of the 
most faithful workers in Mother Nature’s 
garden,’’ concluded Jerry Muskrat, 


Peter sighed. “I never could work,” 
said he. ‘Perhaps that is why I can not 
sing.”’ 

“Very likely,’ replied Jerry Muskrat, 


quite forgetting that he can not sing him- 
self, altho he is a great worker. 

(Next week, “How Old Mr. Crow lost 
his double tongue.) 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE OUTLOOK 

Supplies of cattle available for slaugh- 
ter in the are ex- 
pected to equal those of the past year 
says the midsummer cattte outlook report 


next twelve months 


issued recently by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Aitho the market- 
ings of cattle this fall probably will differ 
littie from those of the fall of 1928, the 
proportion going for slaughter may be 
larger, the bureau says. 

“Early winter marketings probably will 
be smaller than those of last winter. No 
marked change in the present active de- 
mand for beef is anticipated. Imports of 
cattle and beef, altho increasing, are not 
expected to amount to more than a small 


proportion’ of our domestic production, 
Demand for stocker and feeder cattle, 
however, is not likely to equal the un- 





usually strong demand prevailing in 
summer of 1928. 

“The seasonal trends in cattle prices 
are expected to be more nearly ‘ 
than those of the fall and winter of 1928- 
29. Peak prices for fed cattle probably 
will occur later in the season this year 
than last, while prices of 








other cattle 
probably will follow the usual downward 
seasonal trend. , The increase in cattle 
numbers which now appears to be under 
way is expected to be moderate. 

“The estimated number of eattle on 
feed on August 1 was a little larger than 
on that date last year. Reports on prob- 
able marketings this fall from the west- 
ern range states indicate a small decrease, 
With market supplies little chanssed, total 
slaughter will be affected by the numpb-r 
of cattle taken out for feeding and re- 
stocking. 

“Information available early in August 
indicated that corn belt feeders would 
probably not take out any more cattle 
this fall than last. Corn prospects on 
August 1 were much more uncertain than 
on that date last year, at which time it 
was fairly certain that a crop of good 
size and quality would be produced in 
most of the corn belt states. High tem- 
peratures and lack of moisture in August 
and early September this year would re- 
duce materially August 1 prospects. 

“Range and feed conditions in the west- 
ern states are much less favorable than a 
year ago, and in some areas conditions are 
the worst that have prevailed since the 
widespread drouth of 1919. Winter range 
prospects are poor over large areas of 
the northern plains and Rocky Mountain 
states, and hay and forage production will 
be considerably below normal. The hay 
situation is made more serious by the 
fact that the carry-over of old hay in all 
the western states is the smallest in sev- 
eral years, the heavy feed requirements 
of last winter being responsible for that 
condition. 

“In some of these states, forced mar- 
ketings of cattle undoubtedly will occur, 
but it is still too early to forecast how 
large such marketings will be or how 
much the feed situation will affect total 
cattle movements. Altho there is 
dence that cattle are tending to increase 
in numbers, cattle and calf slaughter in 
1930 probably will not be greatly differ- 
ent from that of 1928 and 1929, but some 
increase is to be expected in 1931 and 1932. 

“Average prices of slaughter cattle and 
calves in the first half of 1929 were the 
second highest on record for the period, 
being exceeded only by 1919. The aver- 
age of cattle prices was $11.64, as com- 
pared with $10.69 in the first half of 1928, 
$8.40 in 1927, and $6.82 in 1922, the low 
point in the general depression of cattle 
values which occurred in the period 1921- 
1926. Prices of calves averaged $13.17, as 
compared with $12.09 in 1928, $10.44 in 
1927, and $8.45 in 1924 and 1922, the low 
points in the depression. 

“The present cattle supply situation 
indicates a continuance during the next 
twelve months, with seasonal variations, 
of the general level of slaughter cattle 
prices which prevailed in 1928 and 1929. 
However, if unfavorable feed conditions 
force heavier marketings of cattle this 
fall than now seem probable, the price 
situation might be considerably changed. 

“The seasonal downturn in prices of 
the better grades of fed cattle this fall 
is expected to occur later than the decline 
which started in September, 1928. Prices 
of fed cattle next winter probably will 
average higher than last winter. Prices 
next spring and early summer are not ex- 
pected to differ greatly from those in the 
corresponding period this year. Prices of 
stocker and feeder cattle probably will 
average lower in the last half of 1929 
than in the last half of 1928. 

“Altho some decline from the present 
high level of cattle prices is to be ex- 
pected within the next three years, there 
seems little possibility that this decline 
will carry prices to the low levels pre- 
vailing from 1921 to 1926.” 


ISSUES BULLETINS ON GULLIES 

“The Control of Gullies’? (Bulletin 271) 
is the title of a bulletin recently issued by 
the Missouri College of Agriculture. It is 
written by R. E. Uhland and J. C. Wooley, 
of the college, an@ should be of consider- 
able value to any farmer who is interest- 
ed in the control of this form of erosion. 


evi- 








“Fighting is all right, provided you do 
it intelligently.” 

“Yes, but you can’t always find a man 
smaller than yourself.” 
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Of General Interest 














FOREIGN MARKET FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS 


Basie factors affecting the continental 
european market for American agricul- 
tural products have shown signs of im- 
provement the last two months, but con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom have been 
jess favorable, reports the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on information 
from its foreign representatives and oth- 
er authentic sources, 

General industrial conditions thruout 
western and central continental Europe 
are reported to be fairly good, with the 
almost universal exception of textiles, 
especially cotton, There has been a de- 
crease in continental unemployment, but 
in the United Kingdom actual and threat- 
ened strikes have been a serious factor. 
The improved general purchasing power 
on the continent is expected to be main- 
tained the next few weeks, and the pur- 
chasing power of the continental farm pop- 
ulation to be greater than that of last 
year’s, due largely to higher wheat prices. 
“ Ruropean wheat markets, reports the 
bureau, were active during July and early 
August, with prices moving up, but some 
recessions appeared as the latter month 
advanced. European wheat crop condi- 
tions improved somewhat over the period 
indicated, but the crop reported to date 
is still about 7 per cent under that of 
1928. A crop of rye relatively larger than 
that of wheat has resulted in an unusu- 
ally wide spread between prices of the 
two grains, 

In the pork markets, the generally 
stronger tone of recent months continues, 
with the British market for cured prod- 
ucts showing a somewhat easier .tend- 
ency. 3ritish market supplies of these 
products have been increased from con- 
tinental countries other than Denmark. 

European lard prices, continues the bu- 
reau, remain below last year’s, but im- 
ports are larger. Fruit crop conditions 
on the continent thru July indicated an 
apple crop better than in 1928, but a less 
favorable situation in pears. Indications 
are that, given continued favorable con- 
ditions, the continent will be less depend- 
ent than last year upon American apples, 
with the market for volume shipments 
opening late. The short Yugoslav prune 
crop has improved prospects for the con- 
tinental demand for United States prunes. 





STRAWBERRY CROP IN COLD 
STORAGE 


More than 100,000 barrels of strawber- 
ries were packed by the ‘“cold-pack” or 
“frozen-pack’”’ method in 1928, according 
to George M. Darrow, senior pomologist 
of-the United States Department of Agri- 


culture. This amount is the equivalent 
of 4,000 to 5,000 carloads of fresh berries 
in crates, he says. 

Handling strawberries in this way is 
the outstanding development of the in- 
dustry in recent years, Mr. Darrow says. 


The fresh berries are packed in fifty-gal- | 


lon barrels, usually with one part sugar 
to two or three parts berries, and placed 
im storage at a temperature below freez- 
ing. Packed in this way they are like 
fresh berries when ready for use. 

Preservers have found that a_ better 
preserve can be made from cold-packed 
— than from berries fresh from the 
lelq, 

Also because preserved berries deterior- 
ate after a time, cold packing and stor- 
age offer a remedy for this difficulty by 
making it possible to put up preserves as 
they are needed. Furthermore, the pre- 
Servers can utilize their preserving plant 
the year thru instead of for a brief period 
of a few weeks at the strawberry season. 

A still newer development, Mr. Darrow 
Says, is the cold packing and storing of 
both strawberries and raspberries in small 
containers for home use. Several mil- 
lion packages were handled by the cold- 
back method this year. 





PROPER CARE ADDS TO TRACTOR 
EFFICIENCY 


Proper tractor servicing is an impor- 
tant problem to every owner. Important 


because it makes for long periods of trou- 
ble-free operation with resultant long 
life 


and lower costs. 

Looking at it in the right way, tractor 
gh is a simple job. It means following 
SOW basie principles and keeping in 
mind the chief causes of tractor wear. 

,, actor servicing may be considered 
‘rom these standpoints: proper lubrication 
and attention to needed repairs. Service 
or eers attribute from 50 to 90 per cent 
) on trouble to improper lubrication. 

- ay information regarding the type of 
m J use in a particular make of trac- 
or may be found in the manufacturer’s 
feruction booklet, and the proper grade 
, warm or cold weather, in the oil deal- 

8 lubrication chart, 

Rout eroviding good oil several points 
on e remembered. Partial changing 

Res every day is recommended under 

Stant use. This can be done by drain- 


| 











ARGAIN Day/~ 


L BARGAIN day in town... the Checkerboard car of 


Purina Chows has just arrived! Some folks are saving 
money today. They are driving directly to the car for their 
feed... to save delivery, warehouse and handling charges. 
They are paying cash...to save credit charges. When 
they call at the dealer’s place of business he is the one 
who performs these services and, of course, he must ask 


a fair charge for them. 


But a much bigger bargain is in store for those who trade 
at the Checkerboard car today ...the bargain they buy 
in a ton of Purina Chows! Perhaps you have already read 
somewhere of the survey carried on for 12 months among 
thousands of farmers in both United States and Canada. 
It reveals that one ton of Purina Chows earns on the 
average of $25 more per ton than other feeds do. 


Twenty-five extra dollars... that is a bargain! The day 
the Checkerboard car arrives in your town... let you be 
one of those at the car door! 








ing the oil down to the lower petcock and 
refilling. Following this practice reduces 
crankcase dilution, by increasing the pro- 
portion of fresh oil. A complete change 
of oil is recommended about every sixty 
hours of running time. One can realize 
the importance of this when he consid- 
ers that the average automobile is drained 
every 500 miles, or approximately after 
twenty-five hours of use. 

Unnecessary use of the choke is a com- 
mon cause of dilution, and should be 
avoided. Idling or excessively slow speeds 
for long periods and changing over to ker- 
osene or distillate before the motor is 
warm in cold weather will also allow gas 
to accumulate in the combustion cham- 
bers and escape into the crankcase. 

Use of high quality oil, not grease, in 
transmission and differential will reduce 
wear and conserve power. Lighter grades 
should be used in winter, the same as in 
the crankcase. 

Oil purifiers or air washers are nothing 
more than waste baskets for dust and 
chaff and if cleaned often and otherwise 
given attention will protect the quality 
of the lubricating oil. 

Farmers who get maximum hours of 
trouble-free service from their tractors 
usually rely on their service dealer, who 
is glad to give service or advice in re- 
gard to problems of proper tractor care. 


| 
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CULTIVATED ORCHARDS PAY 

An 
acre as an average for a ten-year period 
compared 


increase of forty-seven barrels per 


for a cultivated orchard, as 
with an orchard left in sod, is the recerd 
by horticulturists at the New 
York state experiment station at Geneva, 
in a test comparing the two systems of 
orchard management. Based on these 
experiments, and on many years of ob- 
servation in the leading fruit sections of 
the state, the station specialists advocate 


the cultivation of most New York or- 





chards during the summer, followed by 
the sowing of a cover crop in the early 
fall. This system of orchard manage- 
ment is believed to have decided advan- 
tages in most New York apple districts. 

In the station tests, an average yield 
of sixty-nine barrels per acre was se- 
cured for ten years in an orchard which 
was left in sod. During the same period, 
a cultivated orchard produced on the av- 
erage 116 barrels. The trees in the cul- 
tivated orchard also showed greater vigor 
and more growth than those in sod, it 
is said. 

The beneficial effects of cultivation are 
believed to be due to the saving of the 
soil moisture and the lack of competition 
between the trees and the sod for mois- 





| 





ture and plant food. Also, insect pests 
and diseases ere very noticeably curtailed 
in cultivated orchards where less pro- 
tection is afforded the insects and dis- 


ease organisms than they find in sod. 

It is pointed out by the station fruit 
specialists, however, that where soils 
wash badly or on rocky land where cul- 
tivation wéuld be difficult, tillage would 
be impractical. Also, the cost of culti- 
vating an orchard is greater than keep- 
ing it in sod, so that unless the net re- 
turns are greater from the cultivated or- 
chard, there is no advantage in cultiva- 
tion. On most apple soils in New York, 
however, it is believed that tillage will 
prove more profitable than sod. 





EGG MARKETS STRENGTHEN ON 
SHORT SUPPLIES 


A smaller stock of eggs in cold storage 
and somewhat lower current production of 


eggs, in the opinion of Roy C. Potts, of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
have strengthened the egg market, with 


the result that prices are ranging from 5 
to 7 cents above prices a year ago. Mr. 
Potts also points out that consumption of 
poultry recently has apparently improved 
somewhat as the result of more favor- 
able prices to consumers, 
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- HAMPSHIRES 
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Bast of Breeding 


CHO!ICE SPRING HAMPSHIRE BOARS 
sired hy C an’s Perfection and lowa Giant. 
Others by Smooth Prince outcross breeding. 
Big, rugged boars with size and type. 


KLEIN & GRANZOW, Alden, lowa lowa 


Hampshire Boars 
With Size and Quality 


WE HAVE BOARS that are big—hig because they 
are bred big and have been properly developed. 
Many sired by Hoover’s Type, grand champion of 
Wisconsin, 1929, and by The Finn, a multi-cham- 
pion, Our prices at private sale are relatively low. 
F, G. HINTZEN MASON CITY, IOWA 





40 Hampshire Boars for Sale 


1 AM OFFERING a great lot of boars, sired by The 





Hawkeye, Giant Finn, Defender’s Giant, Marvel's 
Sensation and Perfection Pal. Good pears and 
priced t dl Mention The Iowa Homeste 

TET E RS COON RAP 1D8, 10 ‘Tow A 


CLARE NC E 


GOOD HAMPSHIRES _ 


LET US FILL YOUR ORDER for a big spring boar 
sired by Master Whirlwind, Outstanding, Designer 
and Roller’s Special. Immune and thrifty, We guar- 
ques satisfaction. Write us or come and see them. 
Ww. MASTERS & SON MAPLETON, IOWA 











Right Type I lampshire Boars 
FORTY FALL AND SU?RING BOARS. Strains that 
have more size and better feeding quality. We 
ialize on mail orders, guarantee satisfaction and 
©.0.D, if requested, Write us for description 
prices. W. Oxley & Son, Iowa City, lowa. 


FAM PSHIRE 
Duke Sensation 
Sensation; Smooth 
Dreadnaught; fall yearling 
Humboldt Clan and Duke 


HERD “BOARS FOR SALE. 
a high class tried sire by Marvel 
Chief, a junior yearling by 
and spring boars sired by 
Ne naa tion. We have two 











192 state fair grand champion by 
MATT LOCATIS Ht “MBOLDT, IOWA 
BENSHOOFS’ HAMPSHIRES. 

aAvE & 25 good spring boars for sale mostly sired 
Rill's Perfection, third prize junior yearting 

at tie uri and Towa, 1929. Others by Sensation 

O’Boy and E. L’s Giant. One fall boar by E. L’s 

Giant. l’riced right. 

Mrs. Clara Benschoof & Son Alden, Iowa 





75 HAMPSHIRE BOARS FOR SALE 


Bired by the Isading boars of the breed. They have 
size, type and quality, are extra well grown and we 
are sure they will please. Will ship C. O. D. on ap- 
proval. Write, call, or come and see them any time. 
GEO. LIPPOLD, or., Avoca, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Exceptionally nice well grown spring boars. Weight 
around 200 Ibs. Oct. ist. Choleraimmune Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price ¢35.0. Come and pick one out or 
order direct from ad. l’opular breeding. 

JON L.. HOWK, Greene, | iowa. 


~ Right Type Hampshire Boars 
40 spriaz boars. Strains that have more size and 
better fveding quality. We specialize on mail orders, 
guaranice satisfaction and ship C. O. D. if requested. 
Write us for description and prices. 
B.W.OXL EY & SON, Towa ity, | Iowa 
} AM PSHIRE BOARS at private sale. Stred 
by the Traveler. ihe world’s grand champion 
boar at ‘he National Swine Show, 1920 15 well grown 
and of good type spring boars. Reasonable price and 
satisfaction guaranteed Cholera !mmune. 
Hawkeye Hampshire Farm, Leo C. Johnston, owner, 
Huw keye, Iowa, 





by 














Several top fall) yearling boars sired 
Dreadnaught, several times a grand champion 
in 192s Spring boars by J. L.’s Perfection, a 
litter mate of The Travele r, the Iowa and 
nations! grand champion of 1929, JESS I 
WIUFF, Humboldt, lowa, 

HORSE . AND J JAC KS 

s te ae i i i i i dit 
Over 5 ,000 Colt Club C ustomers 
About 5.500 farmers own breed 
ing int rt stallions 
New “ Belgiar 
and rr ’ every 
sixty ese hig 
class in a uw 
community write for « m- 
, Colt Club p Wa anted. 
—d sperienced stallioners for 
our cus n Panes 

Hie ‘ ERT HORSE IMPORTING CO 
GREE. IOWA 


two years old 
Grove Eclipse. 
opshire, O ford, Hampshire 
and Southdown rams of superior quality and breed- 
ing. Show rams and flock headers 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


Home of Farceur Belgians 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our stud. 
Our show record at the strongest fuirs is an open 
book. 

c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


PE RC HERON STAL! 1ON by Jalap 
hree Percheron stiili by Mapie 
mi. ‘Heres rd bull. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
~~ DAIRY BULLS FOR SALE 





Holstein—6 to 7 months old. 
Jerse 7 months to i+ years 
Guer y—Our seven year old sentor herd sire. 





—13 months old. 
.IRY HUSBANDRY DEPT.. 
Be wa State C ‘ollege, Ames, lowa. 


THE BOARS WE OFFER 







Ayrs 
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Are the kind that make go Sired by An- 
chor |v hKeystor Silver Lad by Silver King 
and $11 8 world’s junior cham 
pion. guarantee FRANK 
WAG! id, Tow 
SPOTTED FOLAND BC ARS 

Cho spring and fali boars, best of breed- 
ing, m viern type, from large litt«rs Ch lera 
immu Plenty t elect from. Real boars 
at fa: rs’ prices. CHAS. JT. ALLINSON, 


Hampivn, Iowa. 





| Dates Chatned for 
Sales 





SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 29—W. J. Reeves, Bianchard, Iowa, 





Nov. 1—Geo. W. Retzlaff & Son, Walton, 
Nebraska. 

Nov. 6 Sar-Ben Shorthorn Sale, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 26—Select Consignment Sale, Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa; Iowa Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Assn., Megrs., 2018 S. Cleveland St., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Nov. 27—Select Consignment Sale, Durant, 
Iowa; Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 
Mers., 2018 S, Cleveland St., Sioux City, 
lows 1. 

.12—F. E. Friche, State Center, Iowa, 
Arthur Martin, Greenfield, Lowa; 

» at Marshalltown, Iowa; C. G. Ma- 
son, Sale Manager. 

Feb. 6—Marshall County 


Bull Sale, Geo. 


H. Lewis, Sale Manager, Marshalltown, 
« Iowa. 
Feb. 25—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 
Mar. 17—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Bull Sale, Sioux City, Iowa; Jos. F. 


Manager, Mapleton, Iowa. 
Wiebke, Greene, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
Oct. 29—H. » Lynn, Grundy Center, Iowa, 
Oct. 30—C. G. Amos & Sons, Indianola, Ia. 
Jan. 6—The Iowa Hereford Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Assn.; J, Ketelsen, Secretary, 
Everly, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Dec. 9—Chas. W. Shipton, Green 
tain, Iowa. 
Dec. 10-11—Harrison & Ryan, 
GUERNSEYS 
Nov. 12—Southwest Iowa Guernsey Breed- 


Brenner, 
June 25—Wm., 


Moun- 


Harlan, Ia. 


ers’ Sale; Albert Hyzer, Mgr., Malvern, 
Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS 

Nov. 2—Fayette County Holstein Breed- 
ers’ Assn., Oelwein, Iowa, 

Nov. 5-6—Southern Wisconsin Holstein 
Sale, Madison, Wis.; James R. Garver, 
Mer. 

Nov. 7-8—Northern Wisconsin Holstein 
Sale, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; James R, 
Garver, Mer. 

Nov. 20—John Grooters, Boyden, Iowa, 


Dec. 4—Allen & Searcy, Laurens, lowa, 
Dec. 18—Schrank & Laird, Dispersal, Ma- 
son City, Iowa; Iowa Holstein Sales 
Co., Mers., Sumner, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
28—A. T. Hermanson, Forest City, Ia. 
31—Alert Rasmusson, Estherville, Ia, 
29—Donald Funke, Greenfield, Iowa. 
10—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa, 
12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
13—Griffin & Son, Manson, lowa. 
17—H. J. Jens & Son, Shelby, Iowa, 
19—Oscar D. Larson, Clarion, Iowa, 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Oct. 30—Ben Taylor & Son, Earlham, Ia, 
Nov. 1—Winn A. Baier, Greenfield, Iowa, 
Nov. 4—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Iowa, 
Jan. 22—McKee_ Bros., Creston, Iowa, 


CHESTER WHITES 


Feb. 3—Edward Cook & Son, Manchester, 
Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 30—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 


Towa, 


Feb. 12—W. W. Hodgen, Pierson, Iowa. 











WITH THE BREEDERS 


At the sale of George F. Gruss, at 
Greenfield, lowa, October 15, the average 


Six bulls averaged $2038, and the 
averaged $174, The the 
herd bull, Supreme He he 
$465. 


was $189. 
females 

sale was the 
was sold for 


top of 
‘ro; 


At the Poland China sale held by Henry 
Dorr, Marcus, Iowa, on October 14, the 
average was $103.60. The boars were sired 
by Gold Medal, by The Chancellor, and 


Majestic, a boar of Revenue breeding. 


The Stanley Addy 
boars, held October 7, made an average 
of $53.20 per head. The boars were sired 
by A’s Defender, a prominent prize win- 
ning senior yearling by Black Art, by Big 
tevenue, and by Royal Knight, a son of 
Cerro Gordo. 


of Poland China 


sale 


The Fort Dodge amery Co., of Fort 


Cre 





Dodge, Iowa, recently bought the 1929 
Iowa junior champion Hampshire boar for 
$300. This firm also bought the second 
prize junior yearling boar at the 1929 
National Swine Show, 1d, in addition, 
Humboldt Clan, a litter mate of the Iowa 
and National grand champion of 1929, The 


Traveler. 


Tamworth Boars 


Well grown March farrow—ready for crossing pur- 
poses—none better. Raised on McLean System, 
Immune. Prompt shipment 
J.J. NKWLEIN, 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEERS 


wee eee 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Send for large illust rated 
re Iiome Study (¢ e 
and Business College, 





Grimes, lowa. 








hool 


“W.]. MURPHY 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 
MASON ciry 


H. S. & W. 


pe 





IOWA 


B. DUNCAN 


IN. IOWA 











Livestock auctioneer ed on all 
niade eve I Write dates tates s 
200 ALIC qT ION § SAY ING S $1 
Jok speecl Jon’ts $1 cach 
AMERIC .\ wre TON COLEAE Kan tv. M 


Please mention “this Paper when writi ng. 


Livestock | 

















and Giant Climax. 


OLE RUDE & SON, 





ude’s Duroc Sale 


Moorehead, lowa, November 4 


We are selling 25 good boars in this sale sired by Rude’s Broadcaster 
These are out of our best brood sows. 
last sale of the season where you can buy boars. 
and mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Address, 


COL. M. H. CRUISE, Auctioneer. 


This is the 
Write for our Catalog 


Moorehead, lowa 

















I am offering 30 head of 225 
by The Revelite, Superior Stilts and 
see these boars yourself. 


are good enough to head good herds, 
Iowa Homestead Representative. 





Winn A. Baier Sale 


DUROC JERSEY BOARS 
30—HEAD—30 


to 300 pound boars, good, big, growthy fellows, sired 
The 
Address, WINN A. BAIER, Greenfield, 
Note—These boars are growthy, are well bred, and there are quite a few that 
(Signed) M. T. White, 


Snap. Just make it a point to come and 
lowa, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 











The world e nd gives you 


doing. See your dealer or write. 





ECONOMY, THE FULL VALUE F EEDER 


ull value in feed, 
hogs, quick aeabel, efficient operation, material and construction. 
Oats, corn, tankage minerals, fed without waste. 
matically balanced by separate feed compartments. 
every pig has equal chance. Clean, sanitary, well balanced feed 
means big boned hogs free from disease. Feed from an Economy 
this new, profitable way as thousands of other farmers are 


DES MOINES SILO & MFG. CO. (The Hargrove Company), 404 _N. 





uniform 










Rations auto- 
No runts; 




























CHESTER WHITES 








BOARS WITH SIZE AND QUALITY 


A select, lot of 40 spring boars sired by Modern Improver, a high class two-year-old son of 


Dazzler, 
fall boars by Improver that are “2 choice. 
White breeder. 


and others by Perfect Prince, the top selling boar of the breed of 1928 farrow. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
. E. GAFFEY, STORM LAKE, IOWA. 


Also 14 
For 25 years a Chester 





Steinmetz’ Chester White Boars 


45 head of spring and fall boars 45. Sired by Searchlight by Lengthy Colonel, White Prince by 


Revolution King, Giant Prospect by Big Prospect, Iowa Prince by Big Prince. Immune. 


reasonable. 


Priced 
E. G. STEINMETZ, ALDEN, IOWA 





First Class Lot of 
CHESTER WHITE, 
BOARS 


Prospects at Private Sale 
Our boars are well grown and 
type and ruggedness. They are sired by Model Maker 
Jr., the first prize junior yearling at the National 
Swine Show in 1928, and by Ames Special, the 
champion pig in the pig club show at the Iowa State 


possess size, 


Fair lust year. I have boars of March and April far- 
row out of show sows ry will weig che from 200 to 
300 Ibs. These are priced from $35 or $40 up. 
Have one outstanding b mar at $100. Guaranteed 
breeders. Cholera immune. Write me at once. 

J. W. KEMPE HINTON, IOWA 





SEARCHLIGHT HERD 
CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
: 


I PRIVATE SALE 


Have an un isua lly good lot of spring boars this 
year. Most of them are sired by Reflector, grand 
champion boar at Or ws e City and first prize senior 
yearling at Sioux City and Spencer. Other boars 
by High Ball and Lincoln Mo del. Our pigs have 
plenty of size and type. 

R. P. KRAUSE HINTON, IOWA 


‘La Doux Offers 


FIFTY top spring boars and 10 choice fall boars 
Sired by Lakewood Lad, first aged boar at Na- 
tional, 1928, by White Eagle 1st, second priz 
junior boar pig at Towa, 1928, and other good 
boars Have been breeding and shipping Chester 

| Whites all over U. S. for years. Annual bred 
| sow sale February 18th. See our hogs at-the Clay 


County Fair at Spencer. 
F. W. LA DOUX 


Chester White Spring Boars 


SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 








Rangy, heavy boned, not fat, sired by a two-year-old 
hog eee 50 inches high, out of tw pis: old 

sows. 75 to 200 Ibs. - gpaee reated 

Pedigree ry Cc rates returned. $35 

HARRY HURLESS OGDEN, IOWA 

FOR SALE. 

A choice lot of fall and spring boars sired by Bud's 
ilot, an 820-Ib. two-year-old and junior cham- 

pion at Iowa State Fair, and lowa Monster 3d, us) 

a winner at the Iowa Fair. The big easy feedir 

kind, cholera immune. Will ship C¢.0.D Priced ed 

reasonable. B. G. Schettler, fake, Iowa. 








Chester White Boars and Gilts 


Our entire spring crop of well bred, well grown, 0 
select from at very attractive prices. W1I! ship C. 
O. D, on approval. Write for our prices. 
McKinley Bros. & Sons, Melrose, lows. 





Please refer to this paper when writing 





TAMWORTH SWINE 





Choice Boars and Gilts 


25 BOARS, 20 GILTS, Chester W hites, well grown, 
excellent type sired by Archback 1st. Immuned. 
Will siup C = - ¢ ced reasonable. Farm 2 miles 

west of Urbs 10 
E Wye KOE F R. 6 £=VINTON, IOWA 


CHARL 





Oak Grove Chester White Boars 











[Twenty high class boars. =~: ruzg 1 fellows. Sired 
by champion _ boars, 1 1 to head any 
herd. Sired by Hillside ¢ *hief ar id Silver Hawk Jr. 
Cholera immmune, Will shi oH a -D. Prices _reason- 
al Iedwar % Cook & ‘Si n, Mauchester, Iowa. 
— BOARS 30 


m of Sioux City 

‘a tso full brother 
teal herd boars and show 
e National Junior cham- 


nd guaranteed. 
BRONSON, IOWA 


pemete 











BOARS. 
on te spring boars for 
nd champion boar 


sale sired g 
he rd won seven firsts, six 


at Cherokee this year. 
seconds _ the Ww 


ART'S DELIGHT 
Prop. 


Our | 
championships at this show. 





ed K FARY 
MARCUS, ‘Tow A 


Chester White Boars 


I AM OFF SaING 53 choice Chester White aoring 


H 
JOHN i: RGMAN 














and fall boars with lots of bone and quality. Bes 
lot ever raised. New blood for old customers. Write 
for prices. 
AXEL L. JOHNSON MANSON, IOWA 
60 MARCH BOARS 
CHESTER WHITE immune boars, well grown 
rug pleasing type and easy feeding quality. 
3y Lakewood Lad and Star Lake, 1 national prize 
Priced reasonable. Will ship C O.D. on 


FARMINGTON, IOWA 


Please refer to this paper when writing 








LL 


Floyd Crest 


amwort hs 





OFFERING 30 March, April and May boar be 

ing up to 200 pounds. A few good fall i 4 

yearling boars. Have some extra good ad 

gilts bred for fall farrow. Also have a number o 

| high class young Milking Shorthorn bu worta 
} the money. 


W. W. Kruse, esidten ie 


FOX Tamwor ths 


We have a top lot of Tamw 
spring boars for sale. Why not pick 
from the world’s largest herd? 


FOX CHEMICAL CO. 


A. E. Augustine, Mgr., Des Moines, low4 


Tamworths Are Great 


FOR CROSSING PURPOSES 
OFFERING 50 choice spring boars by Suni 
Canadian Gent. Several fall boars by 3 
Dawes, including our junior champion boar a 
cer, 1929, and two of his litter mates. Priced to #* 




















CHAS. L. CHRISTENSON ROY. et 
We sell all the Tamworths we raise by © ail 
THERE IS A REASON 
Dr. W. D. Addison & Co. Manning, lows 
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This ts 
berd hea 
“Pat Sci 
right, for 
N. Ww. 


Offeri: 
Titan's 
qualities 
clean an 


Mason | 











WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 26, 1929 
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HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Bred for Production 


OFFER SEVERAL BULLS of serviceable age and 
younger sired by Sir La Reina Prospect, whose 

two nearest dams produced an average of 1237.98 

pounds of butter in a year. Sir La Reina Prospect 

1s a grandson of the world’s champion milk producer, 

Segis Pietertie Prospect. 

W. H. HELMKE RENWICK, IOWA 


Holstein Bulls 


of Serviceable Age 


PROVIDE for your fall and winter ia 7am- 
paign by securing a young Holstein sire from this 

herd. Test association or Advance Registry reco 

on all_our cows—Ormsby breeding—large produc-* 

tion. This is always a profit making herd. 

STATE SANATORIUM OAKDALE, IOWA 


an : — B 
HUNTERS’ HOLSTEINS 
OFFERING BULLS of serviceable age and under 
sired by bulls whose dams have official yearly 
records ranging from 800 to 1,000 pounds of 

butter. Accredited herd. 
HUNTER BROS. NORTHFIELD, MINN. 






































= DUROC JERSEYS 
ai ————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee>” 
HEADQUARTERS FOR DUROC BOARS. 
WE HAVE 50 big Duroc spring boars. We guar- 
antee to ship you a boar that will please you. if O LS E | N SALE 
litter by The Airman, 1929 Towa grand cham- ] 
Others by Ariel's Col. nas Model en and ™ s 
meet | High Giant ave been in business 
tang atm to pleage our etstomers and remain Oelwein, lowa, Saturday, Nov. 2 
HY usiness. Order today. 
WM, McKETTRICK & SONS, LE MARS, IOWA 
oo Sale Begins Promptly at {2:00 Noon 
GARTON’S DUROC HERD mene EO Saat 5 SON 
4 a Fifty head, including high grade heifers and 
BOAR PROSPEC TS cows, purebred cows and bulls. Most of the | 
ss females are either springing or just fresh. 
b CHOICE LOT of spring, and, fall boars, sized by Popular. bloodlines, official and c. tA. 1M | 
K oree Lone fellow. ph, high class sows of show records will be found back of practically the 
quality. Our fall sale has been cancelled. entire offering. 
£. T. GARTON MARATHON, IOWA Good railroad and trucking service. 
2 “When thinking of Holsteins, think of Fay- 
. ette County.” 
Duroc Boar Bargains 
OFFERING -~ _ grown —— 7 a tne FAYETTE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
y Goo rospect, grandson o g rospec 
nd Wy, ldfire Stilts. Spring boars priced at $30 to 
— and N h and fall boars from $45 to $60 each. BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
=n, Send your order early as these boars will soon be sold. 
ar LLOYD PL ACE MILFORD, IOWA P. P. Stewart, Maynard, Pres. B. W. Lodwick, Fayette, Sec. and Sales Mer. 
W. H. Murphy, Mason City, Auctioneer, Write for Catalogue. 
Ryan’ s Dark Cherry Durocs 
big type, massive in body conformation, Se os - = 
extra good in heart girth and spring of r | 
Rich color, large herd, including outstanding herd : 
and sh¢ prospects.) Ask for folder and photos. 
rice oni rble. 
A) cnet 200 HEAD--200 
y —DUROG BOARS | ; . 
: ee a | Hereford Dispersion Sale 
By the cl ion High Wave. Prices reasonable. 
= REN 1. PERSON ADELPHI, IOWA 
NHOICE PRING Including Tommy Domino 3d and get, son of Prince Domino; 


DUROC BOARS Onward Domino 32d and get, son of Kimberling’s Onward 


Sired by Leading Eclipse by Golden Eclipse. Farm- Domino. 
s. Have size and feeding quality. 
GRANT LYNN & SON SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 














,| J NELSON'S DUROC BOARS Sale, Monday, Nov. 4th 


I AM OFFERING fall and spring boars by Supreme 
Its at private sale. Quality, condition and price 














: | Week of Omaha Sh 
ight = at f 8 les north of Alta or t 
— priteuiaes. J ———— eek O mana OW | 
We NELSO ALTA, IOWA : : 
~ | Entire breeding and show herd. A working, producing herd. 
jienkeee Index Boars Boarders have been eulled. 
1 of FOR SALE—Have five high class Duroc boars to : : | 
DIN pr Te —_ are priced for quick ‘sale. Lots of size Send for catalog, addressing 
ster nd quali | 





os HEN F F WEE EKS LAURENS, IOWA Woods Bros. & ‘Tow, Greenwood, Neb. 





Best Quality Boars 

















1HE 30 DUROC BOARS we have to sell are a 








choice lot sired by Red Crown by F ireworks, = 
e by Buil er Sensation, Snappit and Lucky’s Model. We HEREFORD CATTLE 
‘iced n fill exacting orders. Cholera immune 
WA G. A. SWENSON DAYTON, IOWA 





>» DOMINO 





Duroc Boars and Sows 
cS WE ARE OFFERING 35 good, big well grown 
spring boars, two fall boars and 15 good spring 


FRED CHANDLER 
5s ch gd —— Be shape os immune. Write us 





eu 


President Domino and Stanway Domino, grandsons of Domino. My cow herd are close-up 
descendants of Beau President, Domino, Bright Stanway and other top Gudgell & Simpson 
cattle. I am _ offering for sale 


Herd _ sires: Western 
D Domino iby Domino; 
Major Domino Mischief, 


good selection of serviceable-aged young herd bulls 
| ae CHARITON, IOWA 





herd 








: idress a caaeran 
Na- : aes _ CHOICE HEREFORD BULLS. 
Ba EW REICHARDT & Sons CORNING, IOWA SI XT FE EN H E A D WE ARE GOP Ee IR eee UTS in ales 

















good — sired by Lipton Hartland, our Iowa State Fair 
este x Of registered Hereford cattle for sale, seven cows, | first We also 1 s outste , 
“¢ Mf 30 Big Duroc Boars for Sale | retort tenfoidsatt' dot ilten'Scad Shree] Art begs, winner, We ako hare, some oustanding 
Clay WE ARE CLOSING OUT all of our Duroe boars bull calves. or come and see us. Address 

nd will make special prices for next 60 days. W. H. LESLE AUBURN, IOWA! BRAZIE & MADSEN HARLAN. IOWA 
WA e and A: boned fellows. “Write or come . = 

© then Address " G U E RNSEY CATTLE 

Th COGLON & SON EXIRA, IOWA PRODI LOAD ROLL OAL 
ars oe 








A WELL GROWN, LOT | 
at oer A a DISSON FARM GUERNSEY 
r-old of Zipper, that is a full brother of Bobby Stilts, 


—— L H “ROE HR OS: aG E, IOWA 





ated i hampion, 1927. Their dams are grand- | 
Ww _ of Redeemer. Our Durocs won all prizes 
WA bnt at_ Mitchell County Fair, 192 


Duroc Boars and Gilts ages and under. 


Fain’s Duroc boars and gilts of March and April 





have been grown under the McLean system.There are 
some show prospects here. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
8.8. F mmetsburg, lowa. 


Golden Royalist we offer for 





edhe 25 DUROC BOARS Care Hotel Radisson 


ip C. This isa choice offering equal to the best. Real 


Have a few choice registered males out of A. R. dams sired by Radisson 
Golden Royalist, a son of Golden Coronet of Jean Duluth 81283, world’s 
record cow with 968.80 pounds of fat in class AA. Bulls of serviceable 


fatrow. Sired by Kowa Stilte. All are immune and Visit the farm or write us for full information concerning the sons of 


its § = | RADISSON FARM 


sale at attractive prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











berd headers. Sired by “Jack’s Great Col. A” and 














wa. “Pat Scissors”. Also one junior yearling. Priced y GUERNSEY SFE . "ES ‘} i 
tha fe c ;UERNSEY HEIFER CALVES—Choice, high 
> right, for quic K sale, The Southwestern W isconsin grades, beautifully marked, well grown, with 
ting N. W. TOPF, Salix, lowa. ie B d good udders, bred for production and type, tuber- 
— eo i r culin tested. Eight weeks old, $25; 10 for $240, 
v shipped collect, by express at little cost. nrelatec 
DEYOE’S DUROCS : uernsey reece Ss pped I | little ¢ Unrelated 
Offering choice lot March boars sired by Association (Co-operative) = some see ant Brice. Satisfection guaranteed. 

neunahi Titan’s F ancy Jad 2nd, with great feeding via ‘pigee } : Be eh can ildwood Farms, 92 James, St. Paul, } 1 

Gititics and plenty of stretch end size. Herd Hatfuernses cows and heifers, both grades and pure- Oakwood Farm, Algona, lowa 

ean ¢ holera immune. GEO. M. DEYOE, breds. These are the surplus of the herds in this _AGaES heel goes a 
‘ Mason Cit Iowa. section. Choice bulls of all ages for sale at all ti OFFERS five pure-bred Guernsey cows or 1feTs, 
3s ed - ‘ Ct 4. Wilkins, Plattev le fresh or heavy springers, all raised on the farm. 
) [ . wemees Rone Were: oo sen ales ates A. R. backing. Have one bull ready for heavy service 





Wis Sec’y of Southwestern Wisconsin 


ABERDEEN . ANGUS Breeders Association (Co-operative). 


Weerrnnn PLL LL LLL LLLP LL ILL IL 





Guernsey 





whose dam holds three state champion records up to 
763 Ibs. fat. Class A. A. Priced to sell. 
W. H. BOSWORTH, Mer. 





S Ang [| Guernseys for Sale sUERNSEYS—Choice hich grade heifers bred. for 
Five registered Guernsey heifers, two coming two- good udders, beautiful well grown individuals T. B. 


geigh- year-old, bred; others 9-10 months, Also one fine tested. Shipped by express c.o.d. at about 8 weeks 











GUERNSEYS—Choice high grade heifers bred for 
type and high tes leavy production Straight 








ot ad Prices very reasonab] Don’t write. Come or over, $25 each, crated Nere. Unrelated bulls, 
1 Pree ee ie te cases poe nee ~ ; 1 hare 5 ‘ suine age and price. Woodford Farm, Riverview 

of falr winner sired by Enlate, the World's highest HAZEL nv RST GUE RNSEY FARM, EXIRA, IA. Station, R. 1, St. Paul, Minn. 

1 Priced beef bull. Also offering young bulls of ser- 


Viceable ages sired by Elation K. and a few females 


la Mtright prices. Inspection invited. ch ARAAAM AR ABAD COREE TACRLEAE EEE 


W. Ss. . 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 





1 ANGUS HEIFERS || * Successful Purchase Plan * 


hs Three months to one year old. Write for prices and OFFERED TO HOLSTEIN BULL BUYERS 


description. We have a number of choice young bulls of finest type to offer. Will sell these at a low prices 


HOLSTEINS 











rth BANKS & BANKS, KNOXVILLE, IOWA at this time in order to make room for younger stock coming on, as we have a large herd. These are 





bulls of regulag standard K. P. O. P. quality from high producing dams and granddams. Ask us to send | 
you information regarding our unique purchase plan which will enable you to buy a better sire at a | 


m - NORWALK, IOWA 





ne 
Angus Cattle for Sale much lower cost. Herd accredited eight years. 
I have 10200d cows and heifers and one eplendia | HARGROVE & ARNOLD 
: yearling bull. These are priced right. I also have | 
owa tome good Duroc boars for sale. Address } 
—— H. KR. DAVIS, Corning, Iowa. 
—_— 








t TAMWORTHS 


ve 


Tamworth Boars and Gilts 


al Dave spring and fall boars, open and bred gilts 
4 few tried sows for sale. Write for prices and 
eecription. 


Ww. W.W. KRUSE, HOSPERS, IOWA 





More 





selection easy. 










Send for 
Literature 











HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT / 


Ev eryw h ere There is always a ready market for Holsteins, They 
all pure-bred dairy enti in the United States. Wide distribution makes 
ion Service 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF meee 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 






Dollars per Cow per Year 





predominate in 30 states and comprise nearly 60% of 















Please refer to this paper when writing 














HOLSTEIN COWS AND IIEIFERS FOR SALE. 

Thirty fresh cows, also a numver of choice spring- 
ing cows and heifers and_heiters bred for fall fresh- 
ening, Chicago Great Western R, R., highway 


No. 56 
‘DONEE CO. DAIRY CATTLE Co. 
WEST CONCOI D MINNE SOTA 











HOLSTEINS Choice high grade _ heifers. Beauti- 

fully marked, fine type and conformation. From 
rich, heavy producing mature dams. 5 weeks old. 
$22.50 each. 8 weeks, $25. Tuberculin and abor- 
tion tested, crated ae Unrelated bulls same. These 
calves good feeders, ellent. condition. Shipped 
C.0.D. _expre ss. Clarke Bros R.1,New Brighton, Minn. 





HOLSTEID EIN HEIFER CALY ES—Choice, high 

grades, beautifully marked. well grown, tubercu- 
lin tested. Eight weeks old 00; 10 for $240.00 
shipped collect, by expres little cost. These are 
beauties. Unrelated bulls same age and price. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Ed. Howey, 1092 James, 
St. - Paul, Mi Minn. 









GEYERAL splendid young Holstein 
Balls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reason)!e, from 
3to8 mos. ofage. Ed. Ronsink, Hospers, Ia. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY BULLS 


From World’s Champions 


SHERMAN JERSEYS are bred for great produc- 

tion. We hold all state Jersey records except one, 
Get our list of young bulls before you buy. 
SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 

DEPT. G CHARLES CITY. IOWA 


Ellendale Jersey Farm 
OFFERS a few choice bulls of serviceable age from 
high producing dams. These bulls are good indi- 
viduals. 











Member of Americar Joey Cattle 
CARLISLE ELLIS {ARLE S cry. OWA 


nz 2 ; = 
QUALITY JERSEY BULLS 

OFFERING grandsons of Souvhie 19th’s Tormentor 
19th and from granddaugliters of Pogis 99th of 

Hood Farm. Butter fat, both sides and the middle. 

Prices reasonable. 

M. L. HEAD & SONS ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


SHEEP 


Recorded Shropshires 


Of the very highest type and best breed- = 

ing; 100 yearling and two-year-old rams; 54% 7 
50 yearling and two-year-old ewes, P 

Sired by finest imported and American- 

bred rams. Send for photographs. For 

sale in lots to suit purchaser. 


E. D. SEAMANS 
R. 2, SALEM (Henry County) IOWA 
REGISTERED COMING YEARLING 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Sired by imported state fair winning rams, 
Price, $25 


CHAS. J. CONNELL STORM LAKE, IOWA 


A Delaine Ram 
Will improve your flock and increase weight o 
fleece. Choice yearling and two-year-old by state 
fair champion rams at prices you can afford to pay. 
Bred ewes in season 


A. J. BLAKELY & SON GRINNELL, IOWA 





















Registered Shropshire Rams 

100. head of big yearling and 
two-year-old rams; well wooled 

fellows with the extra size. Also 

three old stud rams. 

Frank Chandler, Kellerton, Iowa f 


SHROPSHIRE 
Registered yearling rams and ewes 
m with quality and size. Prices rea- 

sonable considering quality. Shipped 
fon spec. Daniel Leonard & 
Sons, Corning, Iowa. 


CERWINSKE'S SHROPSHIRES 


HAVE A SPLENDID selection of well grown rams 

















with proper type and fleeces. Real flock eaders. 
Also bapking orders for bred ewes to L La ivered in 
season. Thirty years a Shropshire bree 
Fr. M. F. CERWINSKE ROC KPORD. IOWA 





JOHN GRAHAM 
Quality Oxfords and Hampshires 
Booking orders for extra good yearling and two- 
year-old ewes bred in season to imported rams. 
Also have a few choice yearling rams and ram 
lambs. We sell only sheep of standard quality. 
Prices reasonable. John Graham & Son, Eldora, 


Registered Shropshire Sheep 


The big, heavy boned kind, with good fleeces. 
Yearlings and two-year-olds. Send for photo and 
prices. Heatherhall Farms, Kellerton, Ia. 
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re 


oe CHINAS — 


(PPP LILI SSS 








Sp oR 

Twenty-five Px and | China boars, all immune, big, 
rugged fellows spl aying excellent type and good 

feeding qualit are sired, by Fireboy, a son 

of Playboy, piel Invader by Sportsman. A choice 

litter by him out of a Silver King dam. Priced rea 


gonable. Write or visit. 
©. D. FR as RUNNELLS, IOWA 
t 14 miles southeast of state fairgrot bunds. 


Farm located 


UALITY — 
Poland Chinas 


OFFERING 40 high class boars and 40 
i 


Spring 
grandson 


» Black Pilot, 








quality spring gilts sired 
of the world’s champion, Pilot. One litter by Dress 
Parade, dam by The Proof. This herd has won pre- 
miums at Huron for 17 straight years Satisfac- 
rders 


teed on al 


tion guara! 
OHAS. | AS. F 


le VIKING = 


HAVE A FINE LOT of big spring boars for 

the trade sired by Viking, second prize senior 
yearling at Iowa, 1929. Others sired by The 
Demo by Play Boy, Royal Surprise, first 
junior yearling at Nebraska last year, and by 


BATES MITCHELL, 8. D. 





A’s Defender, grand champion boar at Alta, 
1929. Priced right. 
GRIFFIN & SON MANSON, IOWA 





ari cr Fa rT - ey 

QUALITY THAT WILL 

Y TCP T 

BEAR INSPECTION 
INVESTIGATE what we have for sale We offer 
and fall yearling boars and spring gilts by 
3 trike by the S. D. grand champion, None- 
; others by The Marksman, grandson of Play 
Have one litter by Play Boy We have a 
classy lot of pigs and will be glad to show them 
to prospective buyers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Farm located 1% miles north of Burt 
R. W. BUTTERFIELD BURT, 
NO BETTER VALUES 

OFFERED 

WE HAVE A GRAND LOT of boars of spring 
farrow. A _ visit to our farm will convince you 
that these boars are among the best available. 
Mostly sired by Hercules by The Sammy by New 
Monarch and by Cornerstone Bob by The Corner 
e6tone Dams by Hyo Liberator by Liberator and 
Currency by The Robber We are confident that 
we can please exacting buyers at prices that are 


right. Many years in business. 
H. F OL ‘E RIC H ___ ROL F E, » IOWA A 


Poland | China Boars 
of the Right Kind 


We have a choice lot of quality herd boar prospects 
sired by Revenue's Stamp by Revenue, The Hoist by 
Choice Goods and Silver Boy by Silver King. Dams 
by The Answer, Play Boy, The Robber, The Genie 
and Revenue. Our prices wiil please you. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. 
A. C. ENGEL, Rockwell City, lowa 


“Right Type Poland Chinas 





IOWA 








Let us fill your order. Choice boars of Romeo, the 
top son of Big Juliet and Tustrator Also by 
New Market by Maske ed Marvel by Allerton Special. 
Quality high, prices low 
0. R. GARDNER é SON, Graettinger, lowa 
B: argains in Boars and Gilts 
OFFER a choice selection of spring boars and gilts 
sired by Silver Boy by Silver King, grand cham- 
pion at Austin; others by Slicker Fashion, first 
junior yearling at Aurora, and a litter by Prince 
Charmin Ws aldo I J hannsen, Austin, Minn. 


30 Pol: ind China a Boars | 


















= As Ooree ING a eee cho od by Big 
b and Play K f son he best sows 
in ne state. All immune. Me nti The wa Home- 
stead. Address 
CHAS BABE MOORHEAD, IOWA 
~ POLAND CHIN. A BOARS 
1 AM OFF ERING 30 of the best imm e boars I 
have eve raised Sir 4 The k. “ystone and 
mostly out af dams by Reaper, W all Street and 
Prince f w Yrite or come and 
D. | J. BUR NS STU: An 3 “IOWA 
“30 Pol: ind China Bo: rs for Sale 
Tam offering 30 of the be uary and March 
boars you have ever seen. Sire “ by R hieftain 
and S out of my very best br | s All 
cholera immune. Write me for prices an ript‘on. 
JAMES Cone ‘KER TON WHITING : 1UWA 


"35 Choice Pol: and. C ‘hina Boars. 
ED BY The Afri + £ ~ of Early Dawn. 
trer b é am he Everzlade. 


im ar 








These 
are crac ome prize winners. Good 
ELM! L MP R & LEE j MOORHEAD, IOWA 





5 Poland China Boars 





AM = FERING 25 he ad of od immune Poland 

China ars for sale, sire = ge The Echo and 
ad. = Prices 1 to sell. Come and see then. 
XE AL ARTHUR, IOWA 





40 Poland C hina Boars 





I AM OFFERING. 40 head e fall and 
spring irs, sired by Answer : 

stone Chief ts of size and qual t 

$50. Addres 

c. M. PE DE "RSON DU NL AP, IOWA 





POLAND CHINA BOARS 





I AM OF FERING 11 splendid Poland China boars 

f sired by rinerators Mas Tpiece and the 

great Cr nc ler. Write or call and see these boars, 
iowa Homestead. 

RA TMOND’ SAUNDERS MANILLA, IOWA 





Poland China Boars and Gilts 


180 head, March farrow, most popular blood. with 
size and individual merits second to none. Priced 
right 
CHAS. SC HRBUNK, 


~ POLAND CHINAS 


Forty head of good spring boars for sale. Best of 
breeding represented including one Ittter by Play 
Boy and one by Prince Charming. Al! cholera im- 
mute. Prices —- or come and see them. 
w. 8. AUS STIN Dumont, lowa 


___Mapleton, Iowa 
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AK-SAR-BEN 


Sale of Shorthorns 


Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Wednesday, November 6th, at 2 p.m. 


An inspected offering. Every entry a good individual of 
choice pedigree. Consignors include some of the 
leading establishments in the United States. 

STUDY THESE CONSIGNMENTS 


STOCK FARM, ATLANTIC, IOWA, 
of the get of the International champion, 


make their first offering 
Browndale Gold- 


HOPLEY 
at public sale 


spur in Goldspur’s Beau, roan, calved Nov. 20, 1928, dam Lady Clipper 17th 
by Village Beau, and Goldspur’s Victor, roan, January 3d, 1929, dam 
Golden Lady 8th by Village Beau. Bessie 45th, senior calf by Browndale 


Goldspur, out of the Uppermill bred Bessie 45th by Villager’s Wanderer. 
Lavender Queen 7th, two-year-old heifer, roan, by Dreadnaught Crystal, 
dam Lavender Queen 5th by Beau’s Stamp. Bred May 4, 1929 to Browndale 
Goldspur. Autumn Lady 5th, roan, June 17, 1928, by Nonpareil Lad 2d. This 
is a show heifer and was a winner this year at Iowa State Fair. Edgeote 
Watchman, white, January 8, 1928, by Edgeote Archer, dam, Collynie 
Wreath 2d, a very level, heavy boned, good type bull. 





L. C. REESE, PRESCOTT, IOWA, consigns: Gainford Toft, roan, June 
5, 1928, by Lavender Toft. Dam Sittyton Julia 2d by Gainford Royalist. 


F. W. RETZLAFF & SON, WALTON, NEB., consigns: August 115th, red 


July 11, 1928, sire Strongheart by Avon Augustus. Dam, Afton Supreme 
by the champion Village Supreme. Playman, roan, May 28, 1928, also by 


Collynie Rosewood 2d by Lord Cullen. Grand dam 
ALLEN CATTLE CO., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., consigns: Red Dale, 

the good son of Browndale Archer by Browndale Count. Red in color, 

calved March 30, 1928. Dam Browndale Maid 9th by Proud Thought 2d. 

F. W. HUBBELL, DES MOINES, IOWA, consigns: Helfred Warbond, 
roan, October 7, 1928, sire, Bridgebank Warbond, imported stock bull in 
service at Edellyn. Dam, Edellyn Augusta by Gainford Nonsuch. Helfred 
Warbond combines quality, conformation and substance. Helfred Day- 
break, roan, November 29, 1928, by the Gainford sire, Daybreak. Dam 
Sanquhar Marigold by Bapton Gainford, Level, smooth fleshed. A good 
one. Augusta of Edglink 16th, summer yearling show heifer, calved May 
19, 1928. Sire, Collynie Gold 2d. Dam Augusta Edglink 3d by Collynie 9th. 

Other consignors will be: C. A. Saunders & Son, Manilla, Iowa; Floyd 
Campbell, Manning, 4 ig A. L. Klopping, Underwood, Iowa; V. C. Hildreth 
& Son, Aledo, Texas; E. Farley & Son, Bancroft, Nebraska; Anoka Farms, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. Descriptions of these consignments will appear in 
the next issue of Shorthorn World. 


Strongheart. Dam, 


by Avondale, 


This sale will, no doubt, present the best opportunity any- 
where in the central west this year, to purchase some 
real top individuals in both bulls and females. 


Be sure and ask for a catalog. Please mention The Iowa Homestead 
when writing for it to 


American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
13 Dexter Park Avenue Chicago, Illinois 

















Tenth Annual Hampshire Boar and Gilt 
Sale, Wednesday, October 30 


AT WEHRHEIM SALES PAVILION, WEBSTER CITY 
Our catalog describes 30 spring boars, a fall boar, a two-year-old boar and 15 
open gilts, sired by The Hawkeye, Clan’s Emblem, The Clan, Marvel's Sensation, 
Trail Blazer and Yankee King. The offering includes the winning pig club gilt at 
Des Moines and litter mates. Also a daughter of Clan’s Perfection with a fall litter. 
A growthy, well selected offering of proper type. 
Auctioneers—Clair G. Mason and V. H. Wehrheim. 


BOYD G. WEIDLEIN, 


Hugh Thompson, Fieldman, 


Webster City, lowa 











When writing to advertisers, please mention this paper. 





POLAND CHINAS. 


~ 50 POLAND CHINA BOARS 
30 DOLLARS EACH 


These are real farme Ts’ boars, long bodied, be of feet and backs, good rugged fellows, not fat or 
pampered. They are of February, March and Ay oe farrow and will weigh 175 to 200 pounds and 
over. They are sired by our = wher oe boars and out of sows of extreme size. Send your check right with 
the order. us if you arse, Tugged type, medium, or one of the lower down kind If 


All are double treated. 


HEDRICK. IOWA 


HERMANSON: S Pind ‘China SALE 
Monday, October 28, Forest City, Iowa 


WILL SE Bhs L 17 SPRING BOARS and 18 , top selling boar in Hudson 

Sor > at Montezuma last fall. This boar is a big, smooth junior yearling son of Eureka; 

. The pigs are a well grown bunch with type and feeding quality. Their dams are 

he Goods by Choice Goods. Have decided to offer five Milking Shorthorn bulls about a 

sired by 69th Duke of Iowanna. These are promising herd bull prospects from high producing 
ictioneer: W. J. Murphy. wet Thompson, Fieldman. 

HE RM ANSON : FOREST CITY, IOWA 


High Class Poland China Boars and Gilts 


choice lot of Poland China boars and gilts. They are of March 
= April farrow and sired by Gold King by the world’s famous Silver King. am pricing these 
ots and gilts at $30. Send your check right with the order and describe the kind you want and 


I will fill out according to direc ‘tions. 
LOST NATION, 1OWA 


~Gruber’s Poland China Boars and Gilts 


I AM OFFERING 40 head of wonderfully choice spring boars and 40 spring gilts, 

private treaty. These are sired by Silver Bell —— Stamp, Prince Charming and a son of Dress 
Parade. I can furnish pairs, trios or gt ups . founding herds at reas sonable vere. Mention The 
Iowa a Ho ymestead when writing me G EORG Ee GRUBER RRAGUT. IOWA 


he do nt suit = en you get him sen i him back and your money will be refunded. 


Pedigre 
W. iH. 


a SOOPE R- 








spring gilts sired by The Cricket 











dams. 
Pee ok 











am offering for sale a very 

















and these go at 





MIL. KING SHORT HORN CATTLE 


eee eee eee 


Peerless and Belle Vernon Herds—Milking Shorthorns—White Collies 
BULLS OF SERVICEABLE AGF and a few females ranging from one year up to mature females. We 

have bred these cattle for over 30 years and the choicest American and imported breeding is represented. 
Some very nice White Scotch Collie puppies ready to shiv. Write your wants or better yet, Pay us a visit. 


JOHN LOGSDON, Mer. -:- -!- DECORAH, IOWA 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


SEE DRESSE 


20 years. Excellent production ome Proper dua: pur. 
pose type. Able to supply high ciass heri bul 
prospects 3 to 10 months old. Their sire’s dam hag 
a 545-ponnd record, ae accredited *10 yea 

PAUL DRESSER SDAR FALLS, loi \ 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


FOR SALE—DBulls and heifers out of dams with 
records from 250 to 497 Ibs. fat and sire? by 
Butterman 10th, 440 Ibs. fat. wouertly accredited 


herd. Farm ;. miles west on No. 
or Rl. 4 ALBERT LEA, MINN, 


0. N. ENDE 
STOCK FARM | 





Whose herd of M lke 
ine Shortherns jas 
en building fog 








IOWANNA 
Dual Purpose Shorthorns. 

WE HAVE a very desirable selection of young 

bulls on hand. Real dual purpose specimens, 


grown and stylish. 
J. RU SSE I. Il, CUR RIE Ro MASON CITY 
SHORTHORNS 


LLL LIS ISS 


he rd 


well 


. lOWaA 





— 








ween 


Mondamin Shorthorns 


A QUALITY HERD FOR 42 YEARS. 
Offering four fine bulls 10 to 12 months old sireq 
by Villager’s Model, a line-bred Villager. Two of 
the bulls are roans and two are reds. Also two likely 
white November bulls by Spirit of Mondamin. [y.- 
spection invited. 


HELD Bhos. HINTON, 10WA 


SHORTHORNS OF QUALITY 


MARSHALL ROSEWOOD was grand_ champion at 

the 1929 Minnesota and South Dakota State 
Fairs and at Spencer, Iowa. pag 3 a a (las sg 
red March yearling bul! for sale ed Gain- 
ford Royalist. L. €: OLOFF. IRETON. OWA 


HERD BULLS 


Have several choice Scotch bulls, 12 month old sired 

by. Kavendale Repeater by Ravendale Reser e 
Qne is a very choice Augusta. Herd sire, Browndale 
ear a outstanding line bred Browndale Count 
ae OK ECE NEW PROVIDENCE, Ow A 


m FOR SALE. 
Roan Villager, an extra choice roan July yearling 
bull by Maxwalton Archer. Also offer Villager 
Revolvtion, dark roan 12 months old son of Village 











Avon. Have two white bulls 12 months old by Vil- 
lage Avon. Accredited herd. 
Chas. S. Knudson & Sons, R. 4, Fort Dodge, Iowa 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Big Values 
Spotted Poland Boars 


Well grown Spotted Poland spring boars and gilts 
or sale. Have type, feeding quality and color. 
Sired by The Shiek, Commodore, The merican, 
Skyline and Whiz Play by Playmate, the 1928 Iowa 
grand champion. Priced for quick sale. 
HAND & HOL LAND HARTLEY, 


25 Spotted Poland Boars 


of champion breeding. Your choice, $40. Weight 
around 200 lbs. One yearling and one fall boar. 

Farm four miles west of Goldfield. 

JOS. R. NELSON, R. 1, GOLDFIELD, IOWA 


Spotted Poland China Boars 


ALL AGES, farmers’ prices. Herd boar prospects. 
Cholera immune. _ Different blood lines, from | 





IOWA 














litters, heavy boned, husky fellows. Fall yeariings 
and spring boars. 
T. M. HAYDEN CRESTON, IOWA 





BIG VALUES IN BOARS 


HAVE SELECTED 40 good boars for my_ trade 





Sired by Ranger by Nonesuch and Revelite 
by Wildfire. Size, color and feeding quality. Tarm 
two miles north of Beave 
FRED HARTEN GRAND JUNCTION, IOWA 





Spring Boars and Gilts 
A large number of Spotted Polands, splendid colors, 
excellent type, well grown, by Greatheart, a 
brother to The Flash, the Towa ———. All im- 
mune, Priced reasonable. Write at i 
EARL CONNELL R. 4 BROOKL °EN, IOWA 


Pure-Bred Spotted Polands 


“WE HAVE IT.” Junior yr. boar, fall yr. boars, 
spring boars, open fall gilts, three fall gilts to 

farrow soon and fall pigs either sex. Location 1 

mile east, 2% miles north of town 

LE ROY JENISON BELMOND, 


WE CAN FILL YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Choice Spotted Poland China 
Spring boars. Sired by Long Distance by the world’s 
champion, Motor Cop. One litter by the great Thurm 
boar, Ever Ready. Priced right. 

NASHUA, IOWA 





IOWA 





HAROLD MASSEE 


CHAMPION BREEDING 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA spring boars sired by 

The Flash, the 1929 Iowa grand champion and 
by Announcer, world’s grand champion of 1'!2 
and_1929. W 4 a or phone, 














H. W. ELKIN ALDEN, io“ 
25 Head Poland China Boars 
FOR_SALE 
They are sired by Silver Dome by Silver King, Early 

Dawn and Domino by Whiriwind. Cholera im- 
mune, they are big rugged boars. , 
A. HARRINGTON & SON VAIL, 10WA 
WE HAVE THEM—Sixty top Spotted Poland 


spring and fall boars that are big. Sired_ by 
Sides by Improver Giant, Call Boy by Roll 
Northern Wildwood and Benboe. Immune and 





anteed. -?: = invited. Send for photos o: 
ship C.O.D. 3 miles southeast of A 
der. C. H. Miller, Alexander, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—SPOTTED POLAND 
CHINA BOARS 


by Big Gane and Excellent Harvester. 
to suit or money back. 
H. F. McCALLEY, 


Guaranteed 


Marion, Iowa. 





Boars With Type and Feeding Quality 
We have a few high class boars of s} pring 


farrow to offer at private sale. They repre- 
sent three successful lines of breeding. The 
boars have plenty of type and color. P 
GAHERTY & SON, Storm Lake, Iowa. 





SPOTTED POLAND HERD BOARS 

We offer one tried sire, a few fall bo 

by Armistice Echo and top spring boars sired 

by he American, first aged boar at Des 

Moines, 1929. Others by Gold Coin. Real bar- 
gains. ARTHUR LARSON, Coulter, Iowa. 


Please refer to this paper when writing 


boars 
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WALLACES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, Oct. 26, 1929 


(51) 1469 
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ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—They keep a gasoline horse 





ABLE TO PAY 

The young medico coughed rather 
gravely. 

“I am sorry to tell you,” he said 
slowly, looking down at the very sick 
man in the bed, “that there is no doubt 
you are suffering from scarlet fever, 
and, as you know, it is extremely con- 
tagious.” 

The patient slowly turned his head 
upon the pillow and looked toward his 
wife. 

“Dearie,” he said, in a faint but dis- 
tinct voice, “if any of my creditors call, 
you can tell them that at last lam ina 
position to give them something.” 


A TRIFLE DARING 
Shopgirl: “Congratulate me, ma! 
I’ve just been offered a good job as a 
window dresser.” 
Dubious Mother: “But surely, dear, 
you wouldn’t do a thing like that ina 
window!” 


WHOSE WATCH? 


Agent: “Don’t you want your office 
furnishings insured against theft?” 

Manager : “Yes, all except the clock. 
Everybody watches that.” 


FIFTY-FIFTY 


“Our grandmothers didn’t believe 
much in dress.” 

“Well, they have nothing on their 
granddaughters—the latter don’t be- 
lieve in much dress.” 


ECONOMY 
“Auntie, will you please wash my 
face?” 
“Why, Bobbie, I thought you could 
do that for yourself.” 
“Well, I can, but I would get my 
hands wet, and they don’t need it.” 


IT DEPENDED 

“Is Mrs. Rise at home?” inquired 
Mrs. Chatters, standing in the shadow 
of the doorway. 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” the new maid 
Teplied. “I can’t tell till I get a better 
look at you. If you’ve got a wart on the 
side of your nose, she’s out.” 


SKEPTICAL 


“I fired. Imagine the thrill I expe 
rienced. The lion lay dead!” 


“What had it died of?” 


SYMPATHY 


Tramp: “I’ve eaten nothing but 
Snowballs for three days, mum.” 
Lady: “You poor man! What would 
you have done had it been summer- 
ime?” 


OPEN CONFESSION 

Sympathetic Old Lady (to convict): 
‘Ah, my unfortunate friend, your fate 
S indeed a hard one, and, as she 
hinks of you here in this dreadful 
ace, how your wife must suffer!” 
Convict (very much affected) :-“Yes, 
um, and there are two of ’em, mum. 
here for bigamy.” 



















lap?” 


CLEVER BUSINESS 

Uncle Jim had given his small 
nephew a dime; but not long after- 
ward the child appeared, long of face, 
to report. “That dime you gave me 
slipped thru a hole in my pocket.” 

“Well, here’s another,” said Uncle 
Jim. “Don’t let this one get lost, too.” 

The youngster looked thoughtful. 
“Perhaps half a dollar would be safer, 
wouldn’t it, uncle?” he said. 


AMPLE EVIDENCE 


“Was that man who drove up in an 
automobile a bootlegger?” 

“No,” answered Uncle Bill Bottle- 
top. “He was badly dressed and had a 
cheap car. You couldn’t possibly sus- 
pect him of being a bootlegger.” 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“How can the woman in overalls 
argue that she is gaining on man when 
it’s plain to see that she has lost a - 


HER SYSTEM 
Blondine: “Is Gert Giddigad ailing?” 
Brunetta: “She told me the other 
day she never felt better in her life.” 
Blondine: “Then I can’t understand 
why she goes to the doctor’s office so 
much.” 


Brunetta: “I know.” 
Blondine: “Why?” 
Brunetta: “She told me confiden- 


tially the other day that she is going 
once a month to read a continued story 
she found in a magazine in the wait- 
ing-room.” 


Doctor: “Are you taking the medi- 
cine regularly?” 
Patient: “I tasted it, and decided I’d 


rather have the cough.” 





RURAL SNAP SHOTS 
Inventors of the chewing gum fad. 


UNEASY 


The local pawnbroker’s shop was on 
ire, and among the crowd of spec- 
tators was an old woman who attract- 
ed much attention by her sobs and cries 
of despair. 

“What is the matter with you?” a 
fireman said. “You don’t own the shop, 
do you?” 

“No,” she wailed, “but my old man’s 
suit is pawned there, and he don’t 
know it.” 


ACCORDING TO IOWA’S SENATOR 


I rise to toot the farmer’s horn, 
His lasting praise to sing. 

He raises families and corn, 
And hell, and everything. 


THE CLOSING SIGN 


Harriet had been to Sunday school 
many times, but recently she made her 
first visit to church during regular 
services, 

The opening prayer, it happened, 
was offered by a°- man who put his 
whole soul into his plea. 

The prayer was so earnest, in fact, 
that again and again from the congre- 
gation came fervent expressions of 
“Amen!” 

Harriet nudged her mother. 

“What is it, dear?” the mother in- 
quired. 

“Everybody is saying ‘Amen’,’ re- 
plied Harriet, “and I just wonder why 
the man doesn’t quit.” 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


A young Burnley weaver, according 
to an English paper, was taking her 
little baby to church to be christened. 

Its father had been in the trenches 
for three months, and it was impos- 
sible for him to get home for the cere- 
mony. 

‘The baby smiled up beautifully into 
the minister’s face. 

“Well, madam,” said the minister, 
“TI must congratulate you on your little 
one’s behavior. I have christened two 
thousand babies, but I never christened 
one that behaved so well as yours.” 

The young mother smiled demurely, 
and said: 

“His grandad and me hev bin prac- 
ticin’ wi’ him fer a week wi’ a bucket 
of water!” 


A BARGAIN? 

As the man and the maid strolled 
thru the picture gallery the woman 
stopped before one exhibit. 

“Oh, how sweet!” she breathed. 

“TI wonder what it means?” ques- 
tioned the young fellow, as he eyed the 
pictured pair who clung together in an 
attitude of love and longing. 

“Oh, Charlie, don’t you see?” the 
girl chidded tenderly. “He has just 
asked her to marry him and she has 
consented. It’s lovely! What does the 
artist call the picture?” 

The young man leaned nearer and 
eyed a little label on the frame. 

“T see!” he cried. “It’s printed on 
this card here—‘Sold’!” 


FATNESS AND FITNESS 


A three-hundred-pound man stood 
gazing longingly at the enticing dis- 
play in a haberdasher’s window. A 
friend stopped to inquire if he was 
thinking of buying the marked-down 
lavender silk shirt. 

“Gosh, no!” replied the fat man wist- 
fully. “The only thing that fits me 
ready-made is a handkerchief.” 


ITS SUPERIORITY 


“Yassah!” pridefully said Brother 
Lunk. “Dis yuh am de swell solid 
gold-plated watch dat I got f’um a mail 
awdah sto’ for fou’ dollahs.” 

“Do it keep time, sah?” asked Broth- 
er Quizz. 

“Do it? Dar isn’t two clocks in dis 
town, sah, dat kin keep up wid dis fine 
watch when it’s right at itse’f.” 


NOT HIS OWN 

“From what you tell me, Sam, you 
have been a busy man all your life.” 

“Yes, sah; yes, sah.” : 

“You’ve done a great deal in your 
time and day, Sam, I guess.” 

“Yes, sah. Dat is, I’s done a good 
lot in mah day, but it was in de boss’s 
time, sah.” 


THESE MODERN GIRLS 


American Father: “Where is Bes- 
sie?” 
American Mother: “She'll be back 


in a few moments. She stepped out to 
get married.” 



















“A OO TIMES AS POTENT AS 
GOOD COD LIVER OFL?22"", 


Now obtainable only in 





VITAMIZED 


Assuring 
OELWEIN, 1OWA the Most Profits for 
Hog, Cattle and Poultry Raisers 


In ancient days, men worshiped the ‘sun, Vitamin “D" has been eliminated. Exposure 
because it meant health—growth—even life does not destroy it. There is nothing to be- 
itself. come rancid, 

Modern science discovered that this magic This’ new, improved, -vitamized Occo opens 
power was due to Vitamin “DD.” So—with up a new door to profit: | Itbuilds: health and 
microscope and test tube—a way was sought develops resistance to disease. It produces 
to capture this invaluable element for use in rapid body and bone growth at minimum 
mineral feed. Working in our laboratories, cost. It brings about a perfect balance of 
scientists kept everlastingly at it—failed— mineral ingredients, that only Daco-Vit 
tried again and again—and finally succeeded. makes possible. Calcium, as well as other 

The result is Daco-Vit—the super-Sunshine essential ingredients, are easily assimilated— 
Element—contained only in Occo Mineral flesh and frame build rapidly—the MOST 
Compound, In this wonderful secret-pro- profits result. 

cessed ingredient, Vitamin “D’ and Vitamin Today—start feeding your hogs, beef cattle, 

" are present in abundance. In fact, the — — — Ls gains Occo. aa 
Vitamin “D” content is 100 times that of Cena cB Wik \AStonmnn; You. ean your i 

: _ FR ’ ‘ pt gh oe o representative. He will gladly a: 
good cod liver oil! And what a great stride you;-or mail the coupon for free sample 
forward—what a tremendous achievement booklet on The Need for Vitamins and 
this represents, The use of oil to supply Minerals. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—A few desirable te 
territories are now open for exclusive Occo repre- bd ] 
soliton, tite ter Secon: -Ainbeane Same Oelwein Chemical Company 


Manager, Occo Company, Oelwein, lowa. 
: . o e . . lowa 


“FOR POULTRY: OELWEIN CHEMICAL CO., 


Oelwein, towa. 

Without obligation, send me free sample of. kind checked. | 
Hog. ., Beef Cattle.......... Dairy Cattle " ghkecp.<dll 
POUITY veceseseees 





Name 


RE Pate Re OES SEINE Dee Wee. ae 





